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natural philosophy, one of its paost important 
desiderata was to extract, from the products 
of the mineral and vegetable world, substances 
that should be available to the attainment of 
these highly valuable ends. The crucible and 
the alembic were set to work ; and that addi- 
tion was made to the other vain pursuits of 
man, which the old Latin proverb has so well 
defined, ars sine arte^ ctijus principium est 
mentiriy medium laborare^ et Jinis mendi- 
care ; an art and no art ; whose beginning is 
a lie, whose progress is toil, and whose end 
is beggary. To determine the aera of the 
commencement of this delusion is, perhaps, 
impossible ; and would be useless, were it 
practicable. The period when an error stole 
into' existence is of little importance. The 
history of its growth and effects; and the time, 
causes, and means of its extinction, are the 
only circumstances connected with the know- 
ledge of it, which can improve or gratify th^ 
mind. But, if it were thought worth while to 
throw away a moment on its origin, we should 
say, it seems probable that alchymy, with all 
its tedious processes^ and wild expectations. 



is to be attributed to the inventive genitts^ 
and warm fancy, of the Eastern nations. We^ 
at least, find it flourishing, in full maturity, 
among the superstitious Egyptians, at the close 
of the third century ; when the Emperor 
Dioclesian, either a believer in, or a despiser 
of, it, caused a diligent enquiry to be made 
** for all the ancient books which treated of 
the admirable art of making gold and silver^ 
and, without pity, committed them to th^ 
flames.*'* The time, however^ when alchymy 
became properly an art, by being reduced to 
written rules, could not be of very remote 
antiquity, since, as Mr. Gibbon goes on t6 

* John of Antioch, frpm whom Gibbon quotc^s 
ibis passage, goes on to say, that Dioclesian wa^ 
apprehensive lest the opulence of the Egyptians 
should inspire them with confidence to rebel against 
the empire. " But/* observes the historian, ** if 
Diocle3ian had been convinced of the reality of that 
valuable art, far from extinguishing the memory, he 
would have converted the operation of it to the benefit 
of the public revenue. It is much more likely that his 
good sense discovered to him the folly of such magni- 
ficent pretensions, and that he was desirous of pre- 
serving the reason and fortunes of his subjects frooi 
the mischievous pursuit.— Decline and Fall Som^ 
Empire, v. ii. p. 137* 
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remark) the ancient books (just mentioned) so 
liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, 
or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more 
recent adepts* The Greeks were inattentive 
either to the use or the abuse of chemistry. 
In that immense register where Pliny has 
deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the 
(srrors of mankind, there is not the least men- 
tion of the transmutation of metals ; and the 
persecution of Dioclesian is the first authentic 
event in the history of alchymy. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the Arabs difiused that 
vain science over the globe. Congenial to the 
avarice of the human heart, it was studied in 
China, as in Europe, with equal eagerness, 
and with equal success. The darkness of the 
middle ages ensured a favourable reception 
to every tale of wonder; and the revival of 
learning gave new vigour to hope, and sug- 
gested more specious arts of deception. 

In this advanced stage of its progi*ess, 
^Ichymy found its way into Britain; hnd, 
long, before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an 
^dent affection for its delusions lay at the 
bottom of the heart of many of our most 



learned and philosophical men. In the more 
intellectual among them the folly had some- 
thing of virtue in it, for they fed their fancies 
with the hope of discoveries which should aggran^ 
dize their country, or render their own name$ 
immortal; but, with the selfish or sensual 
adepts, the motives were ignoble, and the 
anticipations gross; for they dreamt only of 
those enjoyments, which Ben Johnson has 
m^de Sir Epicure Mammon contemplate, as 
the rich and certain harvest of the discovery 
of the grand arcanum : 

'* My mists 
111 have of perfame, vapour'd round the room 
To lose ourselves in; and my baths like pits 
To fall into, from whence we will come forth 
And roll ourselves in gossamer and roses. 

** My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With em'ralds, sapphires, hiacynths, and rubies. 

" My shirts 
I'll have of taifeta sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and for all my other raiment. 
It shall be such ais might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teack the world riot anew." 

Whatever might be the fallaciousness, how. 
ever, of the promises of alchymy, the folly 
of its means, or the absurdity of iu ^^^^« 
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tations ; yet it fdurid, in our own country, not 
' only private acceptance, but public encourage- 
ment* The law of the land took the veritable 
adept under its protection ; and, while it pro- 
mulgated its prohibitions and punishments 
against impostors, charletans, and mere pre- 
tenders; it provided that the search of the 
grand arcanum should be prosecuted in quiet 
and safety, by those whom it deemed to be 
worthy of such a sanction. 

In the year 1449, the alchymy-smitten 
Robert Bolton humbly applies to Henry VI, 
for letters patent, to authorise him to exercise 
his processes without the interruption of certain 
persons, who falsely accused him of pursuing 
an illicit art, fsupponunt ipsum per artem 
illicitam operare^J and obtains from the 
king a license for life, to transfer, or transub- 
stantiate* ever or any imperfect metal into 
perfect gold or silver.* 

In the year 1452, a similar license, for the 
same purpose, and to the same effect, was 
gi-anted by Henry to John Mistelden.t 

* *R}met's Foedera, torn, xi. ]J. 2140. t lb. p. 307. 



; Another license occurs, under the year 

• 

1456, which authorises three persons (John 
Fauceby, John Kirkeby, and John Rayny, 
Ceruditissimi in scientiis naturalibus^J to 
make the e/mr of life, and the philosopher $ 
stonej without let or obstruction. It states, 
that, whereas certain ancient, wise, and most 
famous philosophers had taught and handed 
down, in- their books and writings, that it was 
possible to produce from wine, precious 
$tones, oils, animals, and vegetables, many 
glorious and notable medicines, and more 
especially a certain most precious medicine, 
which some called the mother and empress of 
philosophers ; others, the inestimable glory; 
others, the quint-essence (quintam essentiam) ; 
and others, the stone of philosophers^ and the 
elixir of life \ and that, whereas, the virtue 
of this medicine was such, that it would cure 
all curable diseases, lengthen life, preserve 
the bodily powers and intellectual faculties 
in original perfection to the dose of existence ; 
that it would, moreover, heal, without diffi- 
culty, all wounds capable of being healed ; 
would prove a certain antidote to poison j and 
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transmute other metals into the veriest gold, 
SLud the Jinest silver ; therefore, his Majesty, 
reflecting how useful and delectable such a 
discovery, if effected, would be to himself and 
his dominions, had conceded permission to the 
above-named triumvirate to proceed in their 
investigations, jointly and severally, according 
to their own discretion, and to the rules and 
processes directed by their learned prede- 
cessors.* And, not further to multiply 
examples, we have, in Rymer, a fourth royal 
privilege recorded, granted to William Savage, 
Hugo Hurdeleston, and Heniy Hyne, to 
transmute metals into gold and silver, as freely 
and uninterruptedly as Richard Trevys, doctor 
in theology, John Billok, and William Downes, 
had heretofore been permitted to do.t 

We have already hinted that such sanctions 
as the above were necessary to render alchy- 
mical processes legal acts ; for both religion 
and law had prohibited the general prosecution 
of them. Pious Papists had been deterred 
from alchymy by a constitution of Pope John 
XXII. in the year 1316 ; and, in England^ the 

♦ lb. p. 379. + lb. p. 462. 



statute passed m the fifth of Henry IV. had 
denounced the practice, under severe pains and 
penalties. ** None, from henceforth," says 
the Act, " shall use to multiply gold or silver, 
or use the craft of multiplication ; and if any 
thesame do, he shall incur the pain of felony.*'* 
But legal restrictions contend in vain against 
the powerful propensities of avarice. Where 
the prospect of gain is great, prohibitions will 
be disregarded, and the most formidable risks 
encountered : the smuggler will continue to 
run his goods, in defiance of fine and incarce- 
ration ; and' Waylands and Alascoes will 
never be wanting to back the folly of their 
deluded patrons. The search of the panacea, 
and the scone which was to *^ turn all it touched 
to gold," was pursued with ardour, though 
silently and secretly, through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and only entirely disap* 
peared at that recent period, when true science 
demonstrated to common sense the absurdity 
of the pursuit, and the vanity of its expectations. 

♦ Stat, at large, 5 Henry IV. Lord Coke says, 
tbat tbid 18 the shortest Act of parliament that ever 
came within his knowledge* 
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During the period of this triuurpli of 
alchymy, we have many recorded instances of 
credulity on the one hand, and imposture on 
the other, in the prosecution of its mysteries- 
An author who wrote in the year 1740, presents 
us with the following anecdote concerninsc an 
alchymical speculation, which was undertaken 
towards the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century ; 

" The late Duke of Buckingham, being 
over-persuaded by a pack of knaves who 
called themselves chymical operators, that 
they had the secret of producing the philo- 
sopher's stone, but wanted money to caryy on 
the process : his Grace engaged to assist them 
with money for the purpose, and performed 
his promise at a vast expense. A laboratory 
was built, utensils provided, and the family 
'filled with the most famous artists in the 
transmutation of metals; adepts of a superior 
class, who would concern themselves only 
* about the grand eltjcir ; and a pack of shabby 
curs, to attend the fires and do other servile 
offices ; and yet, forsooth, must be^ also, called 
philosophers. 
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" This great charge continued upon the 
Duke for some years ; for, whoever was un- 
paid, or whatever was neglected, money must 
be found to bear the charge of the laboratory, 
and pay the operators, till this chimaera, with 
other extravagances, had caused the mortgaging 
and selling many fine manors, lordships, towns, 
and good farms. 

•* All this time, nothing was produced by 
these sons of art of any value; for either the 
glass broke, or the man was druiik and let out 
the fire, or some other misfortune still attended 
the grand process, at the time assigned for a 
je ne sgai quoi to be produced, that must turn 
all things to gold. The Duke, at length, 
encountering nothing but disappointments, 
and the operators finding themsdves slighted, 
and money very diflScult to be had, the pro- 
ject fell to the ground/'* 
5 As late as the days of Mrs. Manly, also, 
the authoress of the Atalantis, a most singular 
(delusion of alchymy is related to have taken 
()lace. From the circumstances of the account^ 

^ A quotation in D'Israeli'ii Car. Lit. t. i. p. 210« 
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it is very probable that the sage was not Ies9 
deceived than his patroness. 

" It appears thatalady, who was an infatuated 
lover of this delusive art,^ met with one who 
pretended to have the power of transmuting 
lead ioto gold. This hermetic philosopher 
required only the materials and time, to per- 
form his golden operations. He was taken to 
the country residence of his patroness ; a long 
laboratory was built; and that his labours 
might not be impeded by any disturbance, no 
one was permitted to enter it. His door 
was contrived to turn round on a spring; so 
.that> unseeing and unseen, his meals were 
conveyed to him without disturbing the sublime 
contemplations of the sage. 

" During a residence of two years, he never 
condescended U) speak but twi> or three times 
to his infatuated patroness. When she was 
admitted into th<^ laboratory, she saw, with 
pleasing astonishment, sti)l9» immense cauU 
drons, long ifiues, ^nd thra^ or four vulcanian 
fires, blazing at dilferent corners of this magical 
mine: nor did she behol^i ^ith less reverence, 
the venerifiki^i%ure of the 4usty philosopher. 
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Pale and emaciated with daily operations, and 
nightly vigils, he revealed to her, in unjintel*^ 
ligible jargon, his processes; and, having 
some times condescended to explain the 
mysteries of the arcana, she beheld, or seemed 
to behold, streams of fluid, and heaps bf 
solid ore, scattered round the laboratory. 
Sometimes he required a new still ; and some* 
times vast quantities of lead. Already this 
unfortunate lady had expended the half of 
her fortune, in supplying the demands of 
the philosopher* She began, now, to lower 
her imagination to the standard of reason. 
Two years had elapsed ; vast quantities of lead 
had gone in, and nothing but lead had come 
out. She disclosed her sentiments to the 
philosopher. He candidly confessed, he was 
now himself surprised at his tardy progress^ 
but that he would exert himself to the 
utmost, and that he would venture to per- 
form a laborious operation, which he*'had 
hitherto hoped he should not be necessitated 
to employ. Uis patroness retired, and th^ 
golden visiona of expectation resumed aU 
their lustre. 
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" One day, as, they sat at dinner, a terrible 
shriek, and dne crack followed by another* 
loud as the report of a cannon, assailed their 
eai-s. They hastened to the laboratory ; two 
ef the greatest stills had burst; one part of 
the laboratory was in flames ; and the deluded 
philosopher scorched to death. "• 

The above speculation and its result seem 
to have suggested to our author the processes, 
and their termination, of his own alchymist, 
Demetrhis Alasco. We ourselves have a 
faint recollection of a circumstance somewhat 
similar, which occurred, many years since, in 
New Bond-street, London. 

A man-milliner, (as the trade was then 
denominated,) by the name of fFi^jfe, who 
was much devoted to the secret processes of 
the gaseous chymistry, had discovered a fluid 
composition, which he called White's Chemical 
Fever Tincture ; and which, we believe, bore 
the character of a very successful febrifuge. 
His operations were conducted in solitude and 
isilence; no one of the family being permitted 
to enter his little darkened room while he 

* Disraeli's Cur. Lit* vol. i. page 106. 
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was engaged in tteitt. Such was theiir fasci- 
cination, that appetite and weariness summoned 
in vain the adept to refection and tepose : 
while the processes were advancing, nothing 
could drive him from his cell and his retoit* 
'The family had one night retired to bed, 
when they were suddenly roused from their 
slumbers by a dreadful report in the labora* 
tory below. They started from their beds, 
and rushed into the prohibited room ; which 
they found filled with smoke, while all the 
frangible chymical apparatus was shivered into 
atoms. The operator himself lay senseless oa 
the floor.. A large retort had been burst by 
an elastic gas ; and a fragment of it had lite- 
rally cut out one of Mr. White's eyes. He 
recovered from the effects of the accident, and 
had the hardihood to persevere in the prepa- 
ration of the fluid ; but earned on his pro- 
cesses with more caution than before, still 
in secrecy and solitude. He never commu- 
nicated his secret to any one, isind the useful 
remedy was lost when he died. 

Subsequently, however, to the misadventui^e 
of Mr. White, other true believers and prac- 
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titio&ers have lost ease, and -health, and money , 
m their alchymical speculations. The cele- 
brated Peter Woulfe^ accordingto Mr.Brande, 
laboured under this malady. " He occupied," 
says he, " chambers in Bernard's Inn, while 
residing in London, and usually spent the 
summer in Paris. His rooms, which were 
extensive, were so filled with furnaces and 
apparatus, that it was difficult to reach his 
fireside. A friend told me, that he once put 
down his hat, and never could find it again, 
such was the confusion of boxes, packages, 
and parcels, that lay about the chamber. His 
breakfast-hour was four in the morning ; a 
few of his select friends were occasionally 
invited to this repast, to whom a secret signal 
was given, by which they gained entrance, 
knocking a certain number of times at the 
inner door of his apartment. He had long 
vainly searched for the elia:ir\ and attributeci 
his repeated failures to want of due prepara- 
:tion by pious and charitable acts. I under* 
stand that some of his apparatus is still extant, 
upon which are supplications for success, and 
for the welfare of the adepts. Whenever he 
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>rished to break an acquaintancej or felt hint* 
3elf offendedi he resented the supposed injury 
by sending a present to the offender, <and never 
seeing him afterwards. These presents were 
sometimes of a curious description ; and con- 
sisted, usually, of some expensive chymical 
product or preparation* He had an herole 
remedy for illness : when he felt himself se- 
riously indisposed, he took a place in the 
Edinburgh mail, and having reached that city, 
immediately came ba^k, in the returning mail, 
to London. A cold taken on one of thesie 
expeditions terminated in.an inflammation on 
the lungs,> of which he died in 1805.'** 

A still more recent enthusiast (and perhaps 
the last) in these drivellings of science car« 
ried on hi? laborious but hopeless researches 
after the grand arcana of alchymy^ and ter<» 
minated them in similar disappointment. He 
diedj half-starved, in London, a few years 
ago, an editor df an evening Journal ; and 
expected to compound the alcahest, if he 
could only keep his materials digested in a 
lamp furnace for the space of seven yearsp 

* Brando's Hist, of ChymUtry) fa^<& Zh. 
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and their termination, of his own alchymist, 
Demetrius Alasco. We ourselves have a 
faint recollection of a circumstance somewhat 
similar, which occurred, many years since, in 
New Bond-street, London. 

A man-milliner, (as the trade was then 
denominated,) by the name of White ^ who 
was much devoted to the secret processes of 
the gaseous chymistry, had discovered a fluid 
composition, which he called White's Chemical 
Fever Tincture ; and which, we believe, bore 
the character of a very successful febrifuge. 
His operations were conducted in solitude and 
silence; no one of the family being permitted 
to enter his little darkened room while he 
* D*Israeli*s Cur. Lit* vol. i. page 1^. 
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was engaged m them. Such was their fasci- 
cination, that appetite and weariness summoned 
in vain the adept to refection and repose : 
while the processes were adi^ncing, nothing 
could drive him from his cell and his retort. 
The family had one night retired to bed, 
when they were suddenly roused from their 
slumbers by a dreadful report in the labora- 
tory below. They started from their beds, 
and rushed into the prohibited room ; which 
they found filled with smoke, while all the 
frangible chymical apparatus was shivered into 
atoms. The operator himself lay senseless on 
the floor., A large retort had been burst by 
an elastic gas ; and a fragment of it had lite- 
rally cut out one of Mr. White's eyes. He 
recovered from the effects of the accident, and 
' had the hardihood to persevere in the prepa- 
ration of the fluid ; but earned on his pro- 
cesses with more caution than before, still 
in secrecy and solitude. He never commu- 
nicated his secret to any one, add the useful 
remedy was lost when he died. 

Subsequently, however, to the misadventure 
of Mr. White, other true believers and ^rac- 
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titioners have lost ease, and health, and money, 
m their alchymical speculations. The cele* 
brated Peter Woulfey aceordingto Mr.Brande, 
laboured under this malady. *< He occupied,** 
says he, ** chambers in Bernard's Inn, while 
residing in London, and usually spent the 
summer in Paris. His rooms, which were 
extensive, were so filled with furnaces and 
apparatus, that it was difficult to reach his 
fireside. A friend told me, that he once put 
down his hat, and never could find it again, 
such was the confusion of boxes, packages, 
and parcels, that lay about the chamber. His 
breakfast-hour was four in the morning ; a 
few of his select friends were, occasionally 
invited to this repast, to whom a secret signal 
was given, by which they gained entrance, 
knocking a certain number of times at the 
inner door of his apaitment. He had long 
vainly searched for the elixir \ and attribute^l 
his repeated failures to want of due prepara- 
tion by pious and charitable acts. I under* 
stand that some of his apparatus is still extant, 
upon which are supplications for success, and 
for the welfare of the adepts. Whenever he 
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ivished to break an acquamtaoGej or felt hint* 
$elf offboded, he resented the supposed injury 
by sending a present to the offender, and never 
seeing him afterwards. These presents were 
sometimes of a curious description ; and con- 
sisted, usually, of some expensive chymical 
product or preparation* He had an heroic 
remedy for illness : when he felt himself se- 
riously indisposed, he took a place in the 
Edinburgh mail, and having reached that city, 
immediately came ba^k, in the returning mail, 
to London* A cold taken on one of these 
expeditions terminated in. an inflammation on 
the lungs,, of which he died in 180^/** 

A still more recent enthusiast (and perhaps 
the last) in these drivellings of science car* 
ried on his^ laborious but hopeless researches 
after the grand arcana of alchymy, and ter<» 
minated them in similar disappointment. He 
died, half-starved, in London, a few years 
ago, an editor 6f an evening Journal ; and 
expected to compound the alcahest, if he 
could only keep his materials digested in a 
lamp furnace for the space of seven yearsp 

* Brando's Hist, of Chymistry^ page 25. 
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The lamp biimed brightly during six years, 
eleven months, and some odd days, and then, 
unluckily, went out. Why it went out, 
the adept could never guess; but he was 
certain, that if the flame would only have 
Imrned to the end of the septenary cycle, 
his experiment must have succeeded.* 

An excellent portrait of one of these sviitten 
sageSy during the delights of anticipation, the 
intens6ness of operation, and under the sur- 
prise of disappointment, is given us by a 
lively writer in a periodical publication. 
• " All the sad experience which he obtains 
cannot suffice for his instruction. Retorts 
borst ; crucibles are shivered in the gleed ; 
the projection evaporates in reak and fume ; 
but the alchymist is not to be roused from his 
day-dream. Again he returns to the labora- 
tory : he refills the alembic and the aludel ; 
and the bath of Mary is prepared anew. 
Salt, sulphur, and mercury are blended in 
proportioned measure ; and once more the 
parched disciple of Geber watches the concoc- 
tion of the tincture and the menstruum, whilst 

• Qaarterly Review, No. li. 
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he nourishes the slovv reverberating flames of 
the athanor. His diligence abates not with 
his increasing age : his auburn ^ir has become 
grey, his limbs are shrunken, but still he 
labours without intermission. Years roll on : 
Ihe colours of the liquid change ; it reflects 
the azure hue, which gradually softens into 
the play of the opal ; and at length the iri- 
descent tints concentrate into the gleam of 
the orient ruby. Breathless and feverish, he 
hails the appearances which the mystic sages 
t)f the East have taught him to consider as the 
tokens that the great worfc is fast approaching 
to its consummation. He rejoices. His toils 
are terminated ; and the elisir is in his poWer. 
But, at the very moment of joy, he discovers 
again that fate denies the boon ; and the 
transmutation is as ineffectual as when yoifng 
in spirit he first read the perplexed allegories 
in which he has so long placed his trust. 
And yet he will not learn the truth ; but 
with hopeless eagerness returns again to the 
madness, which lives in him even until 
he expires.*'* 

* lb. — Tenotus, wlio died at ninetj-eigVil'sem^il^'^^ 
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Bat while we deride or pity these devotees 
to an irrational and vain employ, followed up 
by the sacrifice of health, ease, and treasure* 
it is well for us to recollect, that modem 
science stands much indebted to their perse- 
vering labours. Chymistry is the fair ofl&pring 
of its monstrous sire, Alchymy. The num* 
berless and diversified experiments of these 
adepts produced something better than the 
gold of which they were in search. These 
efforts gave birth to the docimastic art. The 
indefiitigable alchymist threw flashes of light 
on that which before was as dark and disor* 
dered as chaos. He penetrated '* the palpable 
obscure ;'' and pointed out to those who fol- 
lowed him, either by his discoveries or mis- 
takes, the path which would lead the son of 
true science to the bright and glorious day. 

JO the hospital of Sierdon^Jn Switzerland, had spent 
nearljr hia whole time in the search of the philo- 
sopher's stone; and being at length from aQuent 
circumstances reduced to beggary and reason, was 
accustomed to say« that if he had a mortal enemy 
that be durst not encounter openly, he would advise 
him, above all things, to give himself up to the study 
and practice of alchymy. — D'lsraeli's Cur. Lit. yo1» 
A pstge 200, 



Had the world never seen a Geber and i 
Paracelsus, and the train of alchymists in-* 
eluded between the ages of the two, it is 
probable that it would never have boasted 
such ornaments of science, as Priestly, Wat- 
son, Beddoes, and the illustrious Davy. 



Amusements. 

Nothing more decidedly marks the degree 
of refinement to which a nation has arrived, 
than the character of the amusements that 
are popular among the higher classes of its 
community. In proportion as these diversions 
are adapted to exercise the faculties of the 
understanding, or to interest the good feel- 
ings of the heart, in the same proportion will 
the country be found to have ascended in the 
scale of civilization. If we apply this test of 
relative improvement to the Elizabethan age, 
we shall form but a low opinion of the con- 
dition of society, as far as manners are coii- 
cemed) in our own country, in the sixteendi 
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century. Nothing intellectual had, as yet| 
found its way into the fashionable pleasures 
of the courtly and the gay. There were, it 
is true, certain " master spirits" among the 
great, who cultivated, in private, the pursuits 
of mind ; and who, probably, looked with a 
smile of contempt on the modes of amuse- 
ment which were then , almost universally 
resorted to ; but it is clear that " the million,'* 
with the queen at their head, sought their 
chief entertainment in sights and practices, as 
little sanctioned by taste and intellect, as they 
were by humanity and politeness. Even 
theatric exhibitions, which form the first 
stepping-stone in a nation's emersion from 
grossness and barbarism to general civility^ 
met with but a cold and partial patronage. 
Several playhouses, indeed, had been est^- 

# 

blished; Shakespeare was writing for their 
service ; and the queen had a company of 
players, (or, as they were called, her chil- 
dreUfJ who might perform his immortal pro- 
ductions ; but so unrefined were the propen- 
sities of Elizabeth and her nobility, that the 
petition of Orson Finnet, which prayed for a^ 
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interdiction of theatric exhibitions on Thurs- 
days, (inasmuch as they interfered with the, 
public bear -baitings J ) was successful : an order 
of the privy council in July, 1591, grants the. 
application ; and an injunction to that effect 
was sent to the lord-mayor, wherein it is stated^i 
that, " in divers places, the players do use to' 
recite their plays, to the great hurt and 
destruction of the game of bear -baitings and 
like pastimes^ which are maintained for hei: 
Majesty's pleasure.*' 

The author of the novel of Kenilwortji, 
with a due observance of the manilers and 
customs of its epoch, has touched these pecut 
liar features of them, the popular amusements, 
with much spirit and accuracy ; so that a 
very good general idea may be formed of the 
pageant, and the masque, the Bear-baitings 
the brideale, the quintain, and the Hock^ 
tide, which afforded such high gratification to 
the august circle assembled at Leicester's 
castle. 

The very soul of the pageant was motley 
allegory. Personifications of virtues, vices, 
and abstract ideas, made up most of it^ dxoc 
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rmlers ; whilst its plan or story combined 
together fragments of the ancient mystery, 
and incidents and persons of the romantic 
ages, mingled with the mummery of old 
superstitions^ and the newly-imported fictions 
of pagan mythology. Its zenith may properly 
be attributed to the reign of Henry Vlllth, 
when it first acquired its incongruous classical 
adjuncts ; but during the Elizabethan age it 
maintained much of its splendour, and all its 
popularity. The entertaining chronicles of 
Hall, HoUinshed, and other early English 
writers, afford us many minute accounts of 
these gorgeous but tasteless exhibitions, during 
the sixteenth century ; and our novelist has 
well detailed their quaintnesses in his descrip- 
tion of the out-of-door sports at Kenil worth 
Castle. But the former are too tedious for 
insertion ; and with the latter the reader is 
sufficiently familiar. We proceed, therefore, 
to another popular amusement of these past 
times — the masque. 

This favourite entertainment hisid many 
features in common with the pageant; but 
differed from it in other particulars. They 
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were both dmegorical, and compcmnded of 
similar characters and representations ; but 
the pageant involved more of shew in it ; was 
on a larger scale ; and generally exhibited 
sub dio : While the masque assumed more of 
the dramatic character; was enlivened with 
poetical recitation ; had less of the extravagant 
in its plan ; a better taste in its conception ; 
and was always performed within the house. 
We may judge, indeed, of what nature this 
entertainment had been in its earlier day, by 
the masques of Ben Jonson and Milton, which 
shew us what it was when it had attained its 
perfection.* It appears, however, that some- 

* Among the masqnes composed by Ben Jonson> 
for the entertainment of the Court, one of the roost 
ingenious was presented on the surrender of Theo- 
balds to King James, 22d May, 1607> from which the 
following is ^n extract : 

*^ The king and qneen, with the Princes of Wales 
and Lorrain, and the nobility, being entered into the 
gallery^ after dinner there was seen nothing but a 
traverse of white across the room ; which suddenly 
drawn, discovered a gloomy, obscure place, hung all 
with black silks, and in it only one light, which the 
fSenius of the house held, sadly attired ; his cornu- 
copia ready to fall oat of his hand ; his garland 
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times the masque and the pageant were 
blended together ; but in this case the a{^f^ 

drooping on his head ; his eyes fixed on the groand; 
when ont of his pensive posture, after some little 
pause, he brake, and began : 

*' Let not your glories darken, to heboid 
/ The place, and me, her Genius, here so sad ; 
Who, by bold rumour, have been lately told, 

That I must change the loved lord I had* 
And he, now in the twilight of sere age. 

Begin to seek a habitation new. 
And all his fortunes and himself engage 

Unto a seat his fathers never knew ; 
And I, uncertain what I must endure. 
Since all the ends of destiny are obscure. 

*' Mercury appears to the despondent Genius, 
accompanied hy a boy, representing Good Event, 
together with the Fatal Sisters, who announce to 
him, 

** When underneath thy roof is seen 
The greatest king and fairest queen. 
With princes an unmatched pair — 
One, hope of all the earth, their heir; 
The other stiled of Lorrain, 
Their blood, and sprung from Charlemagne*^ 
When all these glories jointly shine. 
And fill thee with a heat divine, 
And these reflected, do beget > 

. A splendid sun^ shall never set. 
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ratus of the latter was upon a smaller scald^ 
aad ihe scene of action within the mansion; 

Bnt here shine fixed, to affright 
All after hopes of following night : 
TheDyGeniua^ is thy period come 
To change thy lord : thus fates do doom. 

. ' '* Upon which the consoled Genius breaks forth 
into the following rapture : 

** Monrn*d I before ? Could I conmiit a sin 

So much 'gainst kind or knowledge^ to protract 
A joj, to which I should have rarish'd been^ 

And never shall be happy till I act. 
( Vouchsafe, fair Queen, my patron-s seal in me^ -' 

Who fly with fervour, as my fate commands, 
To yield the«e keys ; and wish that you could see 

My heart as open to you as my hands*. 
There might you read my faith, my thoughts. But,oh| 

My joys, like waves^ each other overcome ! 
And gladness drowns, where it begins to dow-— 

8ome greater pow'rs speak out, for mine are 
dumb. 

*' At this the place was filled with rare and choice 
music, to which was heard the following song, deli- 
vered by an excellent voice^ and the burden main- 
tained by the whole quire : 

SONG. 

-''Oh! blessed change! 

Att4 not less^glad^haa strange f ' 

C 2 
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A very curious description of an amusement 
of this kind is found in Winwood ; which was 
given at court by Anne, the wife of James L 
" At night," says he, " we had the queen^s 
mask in the banqueting-house, or rather her 
pageant. There was a great engine lat the 
lower end of the room, which had motion, 
and in it were the images of sea-horses, with 
other terrible fishes, which were ridden by 
Moors : the indecorum was, that there was all 
fish and no water. At the farther end there 
was a great shell, in the form of a scallop. 

Where we that lose hare won, 
And for a beam enjoy a son. 

CHORUS. 

So little sparks become grea| fires, 
And high rewards crown low desires* 

SONG. 

Was ever bliss 

More fall or clear than this ! 

The {present month of Maj 

Ne'er look*d so fresh as doth this dajr. 

CHORUS. 

So gentle winds breed happy springs. 
And duty thrives by breath of kings.** 
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wherein were four seats; on the lowest sat 
the queen, with mj Lady Bedford ; on the 
rest were placed the Ladies Suffolk, Derby, 
Rich, E£Eingham, Ann Herbert, Susan Her- 
bert, Elizabeth Howard, Walsingham, and 
fie?il. Their apparel was rlchj but too light 
aad courtezan-like for such great ones. In- 
stead of vizzards, their faces and arms up to 
the elbows were painted black ; which was 
di^ise sufficient, for they were hard to be 
known; but it became them nothing so well' 
as their red and white ; and you cannot ima* 
gine a more ugly sight than a troop of lean- 
cheeked Moors. The Spanish and Venetian 
ambassadors were both present, and sat by the 
king in state ; at which Monsieur Beaumont 
quarrels so extremely, that he saith the whole 
court is Spanish. But, by his favour, he should* 
fall out with none but himself, for they were* 
all indifferently invited to come as friends to 
a private sport ; which he refusing, the Spa- 
nish ambassador willingly accepted; and being 
there, seeing no cause to the contrary, he 
put off Don TawiSj and took upon him el 
Senor Embassadors wherein he outstri^t our 
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little Monsieur. He was privately at ike first 
mask, and sat among his men disguised. At 
l^is he was taken out to dance, and footed 
it like a lusty old gallant with his country- 
woman. He took out the queen, and forgot 
not to kiss her hand, though there was danger 
it would have left a mark upon his lips. The 
night's work was concluded with a banquet in: 
the great chamber ; which was so furiously 
assaulted, that down went tables and tresses^ 
before one bit was touched. They say the 
Duke of Hoist will come upon us with ^i 
after reckoning ; and that we shall see him 
on Candlemas night in a mask, as he hath 
shewed himself a lusty reveller all this Christ* 
mas."* For a still more remarkable descrip-* 
tion of a courtly revel, associating the features 
of the pageant with the masque, we are in-* 
debted to the pen of Sir John Haiington, 
who has seasoned it with a large portion of 
his own quaint wit* 

" To Mr. Secretary Barlow. 1606. 
♦* My good Friend, — In compliance with 
your asking, now shall you dfcoept my poor 
« Memorials, vol. jL pago 44. 
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iceount of rich doings. I came here a day 
v:- two before the Danish King came ; and 
from the day he did come, till this hour, I 
kvf^ been well nigh overwhelmed with carousal 
md sports of all kinds*. The sports begaa 
each day in such mannei; and such state^ as 
j^U nigh persuaded me of Mahomet's para- 
lise. We had women, and, indeed, wine top, 
)f such plenty, as would have astonished each 
leholder. Our feasts were magnificeut ; and 
the two royal guest« did most lovingly em- 
brace each other at table. I think the Daoe 
biath strangely wrought ou *our good English 
nobles i for those whom I could never get tp 
tote good liquor, now follow the fashion, and 
vallow in beastly delights. The ladies abapi- 
ion their sobriety, and are seen to roll about 
in intoxication. In good sooth, the Parlia- 
oient did kindly to provide his Majesty so 
seasonably with money, for there hath been, 
do lack of good living — shews, sights, and 
Imnquetings, from morn to eve. 

^^ Onc^ day a great feast was held ; and after 
dinner the representation of Solomon bis 
Temple, and the coming of the Queew^x^ 
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Sheba, was made, or (as I may better say) 
was meant to have been made, before their 
Majesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury 
and others. But, alas! as all eaithly things 
do fail to poor mortak in enjoyment, so did 
prove our presentment thereof. The lady 
who did play the queen^s part did carry most 
precious gifts to both their Majesties ; but 
forgetting the steps arising to the canopy, 
overset her caskets into his Danish Majesty's 
lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather think it 
was in bis face. Much was the hurry and con- 
fusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand to 
make all clean. His Majesty then got up, and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba ; but he 
fell down, and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on 
a bed of state ; which was not a little defiled 
with the presents of the queen, which she had 
bestowed upon his garments, such as wine» 
cream, jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and 
other good matters. The entertainment and 
show went forwards, and most of the pre- 
senters went backwards, or fell down ; wine 
dfid so occupy their upper chambers. Now 
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did appear, in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and. 
Charity. Hope did assay to speak, but wine 
rendered her endeavours so feeble, that she* 
withdrew, and hoped the king would excuse 
her brevity. Faith was then all alone ; for I 
am certain she was not joined to good works ; 
and left the court in a staggering condition. 
Charity came to the king's feet, and seemed 
to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had 
committed ; in some sort she made obeysance, 
and brought gifts ; but said she would return 
home again, as there was no gift which- 
Heaven had not already given to his majesty. 
She then returned to Hope and Faith, who 

were both sick and . in the lower hall. 

Next came Victory, in bright armour, and 
presented a rich sword to the king, who did 
not accept, but put it by with his hand ; and»: 
by a strange medley of versification, did en* 
deavour to make suit to the king : but Victory* 
did not triutuph long ; for, after much lament- ' 
able utterance, she was l&d away as a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of 
the antichamber. Now did Peace make entry,: 
and strive to get foremost to the king: but X 
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grieve to tell how great Wrath she did discover 
unto those of her attendants ; and» much 
contrary to her 8emblance» made rudely war 
with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of 
tjiose who did oppose her coming. 

^* I have much marvelled at those stnuige 
pageantries^ and they do bring to my remem-^ 
brance what passed of this sort in our queen's 
days ; of which I was some time an humble 
presenter and assistant : but I ne'er did see 
such lack of gdod order, discretion, and 
sobriety, as I have now done* I have passed 
imich time in seeing the royal sports of 
hunting and hawking, where the manners 
were such, as made me devise the beasts were 
pursuing the sober creation, and not man in 
quest of exercise and food* I will now^ in 
good sooth, declare to you, who will not blab» 
that the gunpowder fright bath got out of all 
Qur heads, atid we are going on hereabouts^ a$ 
if the devil was contriving every man to blow 
up himself, by wild riot, excess, and devasta- 
tion of time and temperance^ The great 
ladies do go well maskifd ; and, indeed, it be 
the otily shew of their niodestyi to conceal theii: 
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countenanee: buty^lack! they meet i^ith such 
countenance ta uphold their strange doings, ^ 
that J marvel not at aught that happens. The 
lord of the mansion is overwhelmed in prepar 
rations at Theobalds, and doth marvellously 
please both kings, ^ith good meat, good drink, 
and good speeches, I do often say (but not 
aloud) that the Danes have again conquered 
the Britons, for I see no man or woman, either, 
that can command herself. I wish I was at 
home — rus^ qtiando te aspiciam ? — And I 
will, before the Prince Viaudemont cometh."* 

Exhibitions of the above description, how- 
ever fantastic and tiifling they might be, were, 
at least, harmless ; they involved nothing cruel 
in them j and no part of (he pleasure which 
they a£Porded to the spectators was derived 
from the sufferings of the animal creation, 
Sut tins was not the case with another of the 
popularamusements of Elizabeth's reign» bearr 
baitings patronised by majesty^ enjoyed by 
the court, and a£Pording to the multitude the 
jQOst intense gratification. The account vfhick 
^ Ni«g» Antique, ?• i p. 384, 
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Robert Laneham has given us of the great 
hear-baiting that made a part of the diversions 
at Ken il worth, sufficiently proves the barbarity 
of this sport. We have adopted a modern 
idiom, in lieu of his barbarous language. 

* * Well, sir, the bears were brought forth 
into the court ; the dogs were set to them, to 
argue the point, face to face. They had 
learned counsel, also, on both parts. Very 
fierce, both one and the other, and eager in 
argument. If the dog, in pleading, would 
pluck the bear by the throat, the bear, with 
traverse, would claw him again by the scalp. 
Corifess if he pleased, but avoid he could not, 
that was bound to the bar. Therefore, thus, 
with defending and proving, with plucking 
and tugging, scratching and biting, by plain 
tooth and nail, on the one side and the other, 
«uch expense of blood and leather was there 
between them, as a month's licking, I think, 
will not recover. 

" It was a sport veiy pleasant of these 
beasts, to see the bear, with his pink eyes, 
leering after his enemy's approach; the nim- 
bleness and waiting, too, of the dog to take 
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his advantage; and the foresight and expe-^ 
rience of the bear, again, to avoid the assault. 
If he were bitten in one place, how he would 
pinch in another, to get free ; if he were 
taken once, then what shift with biting, with 
clawing, with roaring, tossing, and tumbling,* 
he would work to wind himself from them; 
and, when he was loose, to shake his ears twice 
or thrice, with the blood and slaver about his 
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physiognomy, was a matter of goodly relief.***^ 
It is due, however, to Elizabeth, to remark, 
that the barbarous pastime of bear-baiting did 
not originate in her reign, though her patron- 
age gave additional popularity to it. She found 
it on the list of those amusements which had 
solaced her predecessors on the throne ; and; 
as it suited the fierce and mascuhne turn of 
her character, she gave it her marked and con- 
stant encouragement. 

Richard IIL, we find, numbered this sport 
among those with which he amused his few 
hours of relaxation. On the 6th January, 
1484, he issued an order to all mayors and 
sheriffs in England, commanding them not to 

* Kenilworth illustraled. 
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vex or molest John Brown, whom he ealb 
"our trusty servant and bear- ward;" and 
whom, he says,^ " we have made master-guider 
znd ruler of all our bears and apes to us 
appertaining within England and Wales;'' 
speaking, at the same time, of the animals in 
terms of strong attachment : * and we may 
infer, from an {mecdote mentioned by Burnet, 
that Elizabeth's father had a taste, also, for 
the same recreation. 

The story is the more remarkable, as we 
find bruin unwittingly connected with an 
important transaction in the progress of the 
Rtfhrmation. 

" Cranmer (says Burnet) went about that 
which the king had commanded, and made a 
book of the reasons that led him to oppose the 
Six Articles, in which the places out of the 
scriptures, the authorities of the ancient 
doctors, with the arguments drawn from these, 
were all digested in a good method* This he 
commanded the secretary to write out in 4 
fair hand, that it might be given to the king. 
The secretary, returning with it from Croydon^ 

* Tarner*8 Hist Eng. t. iii. p. 578. 
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where the archbishop then was, to Lambeth^ : 
found the key of his chambet* was carried away 
by the archbishop s almoner ; so that he being 
obliged to go over to London, and not daring- 
to trust the book to any other's keeping, 
carried it with himself; where both he and 
the book met with an unlooked-for encounter. 
Some others that were with him in the wherry, 
would needs go to the Southwark .side, to look 
on a bear-baiting that was near the river, 
where the Jcing was in person. The bear 
broke loose into the river, and the dogs after 
her* They that were in the boat leaped OMt, 
and left the poor seci*etary alone there. But 
the bear got into the boat, with the dogs about 
her, and sunk it* The secretary apprehending 
his life was in danger, did not mind his book, 
i^ch was lost in the water. But, being 
qskkly rescued and brought to land, he began 
to look for his book, and saw it floating in the 
river. So he desired the bear-ward to bring 
it to him ; who took it up ; but before he 
would restore it, put it into the hands of a 
priest who stood there, to see what it might 
eo)d»iii. The priest, readbg a little in it. 
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found it a'confiitation to the Six Articles ; and 
told the bear-wardj that whosoever claimed it 
would be hanged for his pains. But the arch- 
bishop's secretary thinking to mend the matter, 
said it was his Lord's book. This made the 
bear-ward more intractable ; for he was a spiteful 
papist, and hated the archbishop : so that no 
offers nor intreaties could prevail with him to 
give it back. Whereupon Morice (that was 
the secretary's name) went and opened the 
matter to Cromwell the next day : Cromwell 
was then going to court, and he expected to 
find the bearAvard there, looking to deliver 
the book to some of Cranmer's enemies; he,, 
therefore, ordered Morice to go along with him ; 
where, as they had expected, they found the 
fellow, with the book about him : upon whom 
Cromwell called and took the book out of his 
hands, threatening him severely for his pre^ 
sumption in meddling with a privy-counselJor's 
book."* 

• Hist. Reform, v. i. p. 265. The story is givea 
more in detail by Fox, in Cromwell's life, inserted 
in his acts, &c. which may be found in the learned 
and ei^timable Dr. WordsTworth's *' Ecclesiastic Bio-^ 
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Other particulars are incidentally mentioned- 

' by our historians, from which we may collect. 

how much gratification was derived by our 

unrefined ancestors from the baiting of poor: 

bruin. 

When Queen Mary visited her sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, during her confinement at 
Hatfield House, on the next morning, after 
mass, a grand exhibition of bear-baiting was 
made for their amusement; with which, it is 
said, their Highnesses were right well content.* 
The same princess, soon after her accession to 
to the throne, gave a splendid dinner to the 
, French ambassadors, who afterwards were 
enteitained with the baiting of bulls and 
bears ; and the queen herself stood with the 
ambassadors, looking on the pastime till six at 

graph J," a work of uncommon interest and utilitj/ 
V. ii. p. 327. He sajs, *' Tlie secretary sat in the end 
of the wherry, up to the middle in water; to whom 
came the bear and all the dogs. I'he bear seeking/ 
as it were, aid and succour of him, came back with his 
hinder parts upon him; and so rushing upon him, the 
book was loosed from his girdle, and fell into the 
Thames out of his reach.'' 

* Life of Sir Thos. Pope, sect, iii. p. 85* 
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nigfat. Tb^ day JToIIowing^ the satqe ambtte* 
sadors went by wjEiter to Paris Garden,* wbefe* 
they saw another baiting of bulls and of bears ; 
and again, twenty-seven years posterior to this 
entertainment, Queen Elizabeth received the 

* Paul Hentzner, before qaoted, gives the follow- 
ing particulars of the sports at Paris Garden, m 
London. There is a place built' in the form of a 
theatre, which serves for the baiting of bulls and 
bears. They are fastened behind^ and then worried 
by great English bull-dogs ; but not without great 
risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one, and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens that 
they are killed on the spot: fresh ones are immedi- 
ately supplied in the place of those that are wounded 
and tired. To this entertainment, there often follows 
that of whipping a blinded bear; which is performed 
by five- or six men, standing circularly with vehips, 
which they exercise upon him without any mercy» aa 
be cannot escape from them, because of his chain. 
At these spectacles, and every where ^se« the English 
are constantly smoaking tobacco.'* P. 67. A dreadful 
accident occurred at Paris Garden, during these 
exhibitions, in the twenty-fifth year of Elizabeth's 
reign* A great crowd of people being assembled 
there, on one Sunday evening, (for it was customary 
to profane the Sabbath in that way,) the whole theatre 
gave way, and fell to the ground ; killing many and 
wounding more of the spectators.— John Field's Dec. 
Crod^s Judgme*" . &g* fol* 9k 



Danish * ambassador at Greenwich, who was 
treated with the sight of a bear and bull 
baiting, " tempered/' says Holinshed, "with 
other merry disports ;" and, for the diTersion 
of the populace, there was a horse with an 
ape upon his back ; which highly pleased them, 
so that they expressed their inward conceived 
joy and deh'ght with shrill shouts and variety 
of gestures. * 

It is probable that bear-baiting claimed no 
royal patronage after the demise of Elizabeth. 
James had no propensity to such rough sports ; 
the taste of the higher classes gradually 
improved ; and the beauties of Shakespeare^ 
and Ben Jonson triumphed, at length, over 
the abominations of the bear-garden. We 
fin4 one allusion, indeed, in the literature 
of the close of the seventeenth century, to 
the once important character of bear-ward, 
or keeper royal of the king's bears ; in an 
epilogue of Diyden's, written in- 1682, in 
which, complaining of the noise made by the 
servants in the play-house» he favours us with 

* Strati's SpprU and Paslime&» f . "ifV^ 
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the name of, possibly, the last of these 
celebrated public officers : 

*' They roar so loud, yoa*d thiDk behind the stairs 
Tom Dove, and all the brotherhood of bears.'' 

We find, from Stowe, that there were two 
bear-gardens on the spot called Paris Gardens^ 
in Soutbwark, the old and the new : **^ places," 
says be, '* wherein were kept bears, bulls, and 
other beasts, to be baited ; as, also, mastiffs, 
in their several kennels, to bait them. These- 
bears and other beasts,'* he adds, ^^ are there; 
baited, in plots of ground scaffolded round,, 
for the beholders to stand safe. 

" For the foulness of these rude sights," he^ 
continues, " and for that these beastly com- 
bats were usually performed on Sundays, and 
that so much money was idly thrown avfay,, 
that might have been better given to the poor, 
a poet, in the latter time of Henry VIIL. 
made and printed these homely verses, more, 
commendable for his zeal than his poetry. 

*' What folly is this to keep with danger 
A great mastiff dog, and a foal agly bear? 
And for this one end, to see them two fight 
With terrible ttarings ; a fall agly sight. 



And jret methinks those men be most fools of all^ 

' Whose store of money is bat very small ; 
And yet every Sunday they will sarely spend. 
One penny or two, the bear-ward's living to mend* 
At Paris. Garden, each Sunday a man shall not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bear-ward*^ vale. 

. One halfpenny a piece they use for to give, 

When some have not more In their purees* I believe. 
Wen, at the last day their conscience will declare, 
That the poor ought to have all that they may spare. 
If yon therefore it give to see a bear-fight,^ 
Be sare God his corse upon yoa will light"^ 

An Act of Parliament, passed in the reign 
of Charles II., converted Paris Garden intoi 
the parish of Christchurch. 

Hocb-TuESDAY, Hoke-Day, or Hoke* 
Tide.— ^The origin of this once popular game 
or/ play, which the author of Kenilworth 
describes as being represented to the queen 
by the men of Coventry, is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. By some writers it is 
supposed to be commemorative of the mas- 
sacre of the Danes, in the reign of Ethelred, 
on the 13th of November, 1002 ; whilst by 
others, the deliverance of the English from 
the tyranny of the Danes, by the death of 

* StowOi book ir. p. 6, 



Har£canute, on Tuesday tlie 8tTi of juoey 
1042, ia pointed out as its origin. The 
weight of argument preponderates in farour 
of the national deliverance by Hardicanute's 
death ; and it must not be forgotten, that l&e 
festival was celebrated on a Tuesday, and that 
Hoke»Tuesday was the Tuesday in the secofid 
week after Easter* Spelman derives the term 
from the German Hocken^ in reference to 
the act of bmding^ which was formerly prac- 
tised- by the women upon the men, on Hoke** 
Tuesday j an opinion which Mr. Denne has 
well supported. — Archaeolog. voL vii. page 
-244. A payment, called Hock-Tuesday 
money, was anciently made, by the tenant 
to the landlord, for the permission given by 
the latter to the former, to celebrate the 
-festivities of this memorable day. — Jac. Law 
Diet, in verb. 

• Whatever the etymology of its name« ot 
.the origin of the game itself, might be, its 
subject was the massacre of the Danes, ex* 
pressed in actions and rhymes, and acted 
-annually in jthe town of Coventry, till its 
suppression, shortly iaftfii: the Reformation. 
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it consisted of fierce sham contests between 
the English and Danish forces ; first, by th^ 
** launce knights" on horseback, armed with 
spears and shields, who being many of them 
dismounted, then fought with swords and 
targets. Afterwards succeeded two '^ host^s of 
footmen," one after the other ; first marching 
in mnks ; then facing about in military array, 
they changing their form from ranks into 
squadrons, then into triangles, then into rings, 
and then " winding out again, they joined in 
'battle* Twice the Danes had the better; but 
at the last conflict they were beaten down, 
overcome, and many of them led captive fo^ 
triumph'by our English women."* 

Brydeale,— -In Laneham's account of th^ 
festivities of Kenil worth Castle, for the ^' disr 
port" of her Majesty, is a ludicrous narrative 
of a rustic marriage or bryde-ale, celebrated 
before her ; and which makes part of our 
author's description. The History of Jack of 
Newbury rfWs the foUo™,g ms-tion rf d,is 
procession* . ; 

* ^.^.(t*s Imports aod Pastiui^, <&c. ;f • V^ . ; 
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'*The bride being attired in a gown of 
sheep's rasset) and a kirtle of fine worsted, 
attired with a 'billement of gold, and her hair 
as yellow as gold, hanging down behind her, 
which was curiously combed and plaited ; she 
was led to church between two sweet boys, 
with bride laces and rosemary tied about their 
silken sleeves. There was a fair bride-cup of 
silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of rosemary, gilded very fair, 
hung about with silken ribbons of all colours* 

*< Musicians came next ; then a group of 
maidens, some bearing great bride-cakes, 
others garlands of white finely gilded ; and 
thus they passed on to the church." 

Out of the bride-cup^ thus described, it was 
customary for all the persons present, together 
with the newly-married couple, to drink in the 
thurch. There is a ludicrous reference to 
this in " the mad wedding of Catherine and 
Petruchio;** the latter of whom 

" Qaaff'd off the muscadel. 
And threw the sops all in the sextun'n face/' 

The ["custom, indeed, was universal, from 
the prince to the peasant ; an4 ^t the mai^^ 
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riage of the Elector Palatine to the daughter 
of James L in 161S, we are informed, by an 
eye-witness, that there was, in conclusion, " a 
joy pronounced by the king and queen, and 
seconded with congratulations of the lords 
there present ; which were crowned with 
draughts of ippocras, out of a great golden 
bowlf as an health to the prosperity of the' 
marriage, (began by the Prince Palatine, and 
answered by the Princess.) After which were 
served, by six or seven barons, as many bowls 
filled with wafers ; so, much of that work was ^ 
consummate." — Laneham's Letter, 16, note.'- 

Quintain. — Among the divertisements 
performed before her Majesty at Kenilworth 
(and connected with the Brydeak just men- 
tioned) was that of "a comely quintain," 
(as Laneham facetiously describes it,) "for 
feats of arms, where, in a great company 
of young men and lasses, the bridegroom 
had the first course at the quintain, and broke 
his spear tres hardiment But his mare in 
his manage did a little so titubate (stumble)^ 

that much ado had his manliood to m m 
roi. iih D 



his s^dle, and to escape the foil of a fldl."-*^ 
<^ Now, Sir, after the bridegroond had made bii 
course, ran the rest of the band ; awhile,, ixk 
some order» but soon after, tag and ragt eut 
and long tail) where the speciality of the sport 
was to see how some^ for his slackneaSf Iwl ^ 
good bob with the ' bag f and sonie» for his 
haste, to topple downright, and come tm^-* 
bling to' the post ; some striving so muifik at 
the first setting out, that it seemed ft. ques- 
tion between man and beast, whether the i^aiwi 
should be performed on horseback or cm foQ^j 
and somQ put forth with ^purs, would nm hi^ 
race bias among the thickest of the throng, 
that down they came together^ hand ever 
head. Another, while he directed hi^ Qoom 
to the quintain^ his jument (stallion) vwM 
carry bin) to a mare among the people ; ano* 
ther ;Would run and miss the quintain witjb \m 
jSta£P, and hit the board with his head/'^ 

The quyntyney or quintanCf wa^y originall]^ 
a martial sport. famUiar to the Ur^H, ^ 
supposed to derive its name from an individ^vl 

• Lanehs^m'a Letter; £Iizftbeth'» Pf ogf esBMS N* 
chols, voL U fol 248« , 
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of that nation. It was practised duiing tke 
early feudal ages of modem Europe, by the 
higher orders of society j and, probably, gave 
origin to tilting, jousts, and tournaments ; the 
degance and splendour of which soon super- 
seded it in the days of chivalry, leaving the 
more humUe quintain as an exercise for the 
citizens; ai|d, at length, it degenerated into a 
mere n^tic sport. 

A rude engraving on wood^ in the folio 
edition of Stowe*s Survey, represents the 
quintain as formed of a post fixed perpendi- 
culatly in the ground, with a cross-bar turning 
on a pivot or spindle on the top, having a 
broad board at one end, and a bag of sand 
auspended 9t the other. At this board they 
run, on horseback, with blunt spears or staves*- 
The same writer describes a quintain set up 
on Gondii, in his time, which ** made great 
pastime, for he that hit not the broad end of 
the quintain, was of all men laughed to scorn ; 
and he that hit it full, if he rode not the' 
faster, had a sound blow on lus neck, with a 
bag full of sand, hanged on the other end."*^ 

^ See nuich on this sobjeol,. Slawe, V, i, p. 249 ; 

D 2 
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In Italy, GerinaDy, and Flanders, a quin- 
tain carved in wood, in imitation of the 
human form, was in common use during the 
sixteenth century. The figure generally 
represented a Saracen^ with a shield in one 
hand and a sword in the other ; and, being 
placed upon a pivot, the skill of those who 
attacked it depended on striking the figure 
between the eyes ; for if the weapon deviated 
to the right or the left, and, especially, if. it 
struck the shield, the quintain turned round 
with such velocity, as to give the horseman a 
violent blow on the back with the sword ;. a 
circumstance which exposed the party to 
ridicule and disgrace ; as breaking the lance 
to shivers, by a stroke betwixt the eyes, was the 
highest proof of skill."* 

Tilting. — Of a far more respectable 
character than any of the popular amusements 
bitherto noticed, were the recreations of the 
tilt't/ardf so enthusiastically followed by the 

idso Strati's Glig Gamena Angel. Theod. p, 130, 
A infra. 

* Lanebam's Letter, 18 (note). 
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gallant nobles of Elizabeth's court. Here, at 
least, was much to please the fancy, and excite 
the imagination, if not to satisfy the ta^te. 
As all persons below the rank of an esquire 
were excluded from taking part in the jousts 
and tournaments held in this privileged spot, 
and as there was a constant competition among 
the courtiers upon the point of splendid 
appearance in public, this scene of chivalric 
shew would be popular with all orders, and 
hold out peculiar attractions to the female sex. 
In fact, we find that the queen and her ladies 
were frequent visiters there. Leicester, her 
favourite, one of the most adroit of the 
.<;ourtiers in the exercises of the joust, was in 
constant requisition upon these occasions, 
to gratify her Majesty's eye with a view of 
his noble form, and graceful' motions ; with 
the richness of his armour, and the evolutions 
of his beautiful charger. Mr. Pennant, in 
his ** London," has given us a good print, 
. from an ancient painting, of this great lord, 
equipped for the tilt-yard; nor can we deny 
him the praise, as far as it goes, of a majestic 
and imposing person. In this, he seems to 
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have had somewhat the advantage of his royal 
mistress ; for, at the very moment when he 
might fairly boast himself as the com* 
pletest gentleman, and finest figure, of any of 
the gay assemblage around him, Elizabeth 
might be seen, in her sixty-sixth year, with 
wrinkled face, red perriwig, booked nose, 
jskinny lips, and black teeth, sucking in the 
grossest flatteries of her courtiers; and 
leering at Leicester, while he told her of 
her beauty and worths* 

* The character of Elizabeth's court, a singnhr 
medley of foppery and intrigue, littleness and magni- 
£cence, wisdom and folly, is admirably giYen is Mite 
Lucy Aikin's '^ Memoirs** of the same ; a work wbich 
reflects the highest credit on the jodgmeot^ discri- 
mination, and taste of the accomplished author. May 
the well-merited success of these Memoirs, and of 
those of the reign of James I., induce Miss Aikin 
still further to inform and delight the pubUc» by a 
continuation of such domestic history to the a&ra of 
th^ Revolutipr^, We are ardent admirers of ^eiMafe 
' talent, when undebased by the pedantry and affecta- 
, tion of the hat bleu school ; and rendered illustrious, 
98 well as improving, by an association with the mild 
attractions, and appropriate Tirtues, of the female 

• 

character. !N or can we, as Englishmen, avoid feeling 
'^ certain pride of hearty when we reflect that we-ltafe 
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Our t)W chroniclers have indulged largely 
m their di^scription of the ** jousts and tourna- 
Drients/' which were . held in this and the 
preceding reigns. The following detai; 
dated earlier than Elizabeth's time, but it is 
given as a curious specimen of the minute 
formalities with. which these sportSy as bur 
ancestors considered them, were conducted. 
The illegitimate son of the Duke of Burgundy 
had come to England, to make proposals of* 
marriage with Edward IVth's sister. A 
tilting match was held in honour of the lady ; 
Anthony Woodville, the Queen's brother^ 
(sifterwards Lord Aivers,) on the part of Eng- 
land, and the liuitor himself, on the part of 
Burgundy* Their encounter in Smithfield is 
thus described t — " On the first day, they ran 
together certain courses with sharp spears, and 
^0 departed with equal honour. The next 

been, and are, contemporaries with such excellent 
British fenlale writers, and true ornaments of their 
sex^ as the late artless and fascinating Mit^ Austin ; 
the natural but correct, the elegant but dignified, 
Lucy Aikin; and that magical analyzer of the human 
Heart, who has clotlied all the varieties of passion 
iik ail the graces of poetry,— Jaanna J9at7/ie; 
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'* The bride being attired in a gown of 
sheep's russet, and a kirtle of fine worsted, 
attired with a 'billement of gold, and her hair 
as yellow as gold, hanging down behind her, 
which was curiously combed and plaited ; she 
was led to church between two sweet boys, 
with bride laces and rosemary tied about their 
silken sleeves. There was a fair bride-cup <^ 
silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of rosemary, gilded very feir, 
hung about with silken ribbons of all colours* 

*' Musicians came next ; then a group of 
maidens, some bearing great bride-cakes, 
others garlands of white finely gilded ; and 
thus they passed on to the church." 

Out of the bride-ci^, thus described, it was 
customary for all the persons present, together 
with the newly-married couple, to drink in the 
church. There is a ludicrous reference to 
this in ** the mad wedding of Catherine airi 
Petruchio;" the latter of whom 

" Qaaff'd off the muscadel. 
And threw the sops all in the sextun'ii face.'* 

The ''custom, indeed, was universal, fras 
the prince to the peasant ; and, «t 1;1^ mafi 
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riage of the Elector Palatine to the daughter 
of James I. in 161S, we are informed, by an 
eye-witness, that there was, in conclusion, ** a 
joy pronounced by the king and queen, and 
seconded with congratulations of the lords 
there present ; which were crowned with 
draughts of ippocraSy out of a great golden 
^ bowly as an health to the prosperity of the- 
marriage, (began by the Prince Palatine, and 
answered by the Princess.) After which were 
served, by six or seven barons, as many bowls 
filled with wafers; so, much of that work was ^ 
consummate." — Laneham's Letter, 16, note.'' 

Quintain. — Among the divertisements 

ti performed before her Majesty at Kenilworth 

^ (and connected with the Brydeak just men- 

^ tioned) was that of " a comely quintain,*' 

M (as Laneham facetiously describes it,) "for 

g£; feats of arms, where, in a great company 

of young men and lasses, the bridegroom 

had the first course at the quintain, and broke 

Dchis spear tres hardiment But his mare in 

/ lus manage did a little so titubate (stumble)^ 

./that much ado had his manhood to sit in 

TOL. Ill, D 
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'*^ The bride being attired in a gown of 
sheep's rttsset, and a kirtle of fine worsted, 
attired with a 'billement of gold, and her hair 
as yellow as gold, hanging down behind her, 
which was curiously combed and plaited ; she 
was led to church between two sweet boys, 
with bride laces and rosemaiy tied about their 
silken sleeves. There was a fair bride-cup d 
silver gilt carried before her, wherein was s 
goodly branch of rosemary, gilded very fitir, 
hung about with silken ribbons of all colours* 

** Musicians came next ; then a group of 
maidens, some bearing great bride-cakes, 
others garlands of white finely gilded ; and 
thus they passed on to the church/' 

Out of the bride-cupf thus described, it wis 
customary for all the persons present, t(^ether 
with the newly-married couple, to drink in the 
church. There is a ludicrous reference to 
this in ** the mad wedding of Catherine and 
Petruchio;'* the latter of whom 

" Qaaflfd off the mascadel. 
And threw the sops all in the sextun'ti iMe.** 

The ''custom, indeed, was universal, froa 
the prince to the peasant } and, «t ^ nufi 
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riage of the Elector Palatine to the daughter 
of James I. in 1613, we are informed, by an 
eye-witness, that there was, in conclusion, " a 
joy pronounced by the king and queen, and 
seconded with congratulations of the lords 
there present ; which were crowned with 
draughts of ippocraSj out of a great golden 

^' bowlj as an health to the prosperity of the- 
man'iage. (began by the Prince Palatine, and 
answered by the Princess.) After which were 
served, by six or seven barons, as many bowls 
filled with wafers; so, much of that work was 

■ consummate.*' — Laneham's Letter, 16, note.'- 

Quintain. — Among the divertisements 

\ performed before her Majesty at Kenilworth 

g (and connected with the Brydeale just men- 

^ i tioned) was that of " a comely quintain,*' 

M^(as Laneham facetiously describes it,) "for 

1^ feats of arms, where, in a great company 

of young men and lasses, the bridegroom 

had the first course at the quintain, and broke 

mhis spear tres hardiment But his mare in 

/liis manage did a little so titubate (stumble), 

^t^bat much ado had his manhood to sit iu 
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his sfl^ddle, and to escape the foil of a fidl/'-^^ 
** Now, Sir, after the bridegroom had made hin 
course, ran the rest of the band ; awhile,. VEk 
some order» but soon after, tag and rag, cut 
and long tail, where the speciality of the sport 
was to see how some^ for his slackness, luid ^ 
good bob with the ' bag ; and some, for h^ 
ha^e, to topple downright, and come tum-* 
bling td the post ; some striving so mwk at 
the first setting out^ that it seem^4 & qu(^ 
tion between man and beast, whether the race) 
should be performed on horseback or on fopt.} 
and somQ put forth with Sipurs, would run hi^ 
race bias among the thickest of the throng, 
that down they came together,, hand over 
head. Another, while he directed his course 
to the quintain, \mjument (stallion) would 
carry him to a mare among the people ; ano« 
tbier would run and miss the quintain witjb his 
Staff, and hit the board with hi3 head.^^^ 

The quyntyne^ or qmntane^ was, originally, 
a martiat sport, familiar to the llomans, and 
supposed to derive its name from an individpa) 

. • Lanehi^m'a Letter; £lizabeth'» Prog? e»«e«n IStV 
cboifl, rol^ i. falf 248. . 
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of tiiat nation. It was practised dunng tke 
early feudal ages of modem Europe, by the 
higli^ orders of society; and, probably, gave 
origin to tilting, jousts, and tournaments ; the 
degfmee and splendour of which soon super-* 
sedi^ it in the days of chivalry, leaving the 
more hitmble ^intain as an exercise for the 
ckizens; a^d, at length, it degenerated into a 
mere ritttie sport. 

A rude engraving on wood^ in the folio 
edition e£ Stowe's Survey, represents the 
quintain as formed of a post fixed perpendi- 
cularly in the ground, with across^bcur turning 
on a pivot or spindle on the top, having a 
broad board at one end, and a bag o£ sand 
{mspended at the other. At this board they 
run, on horseback, witE blunt spears or «taves»^ 
Tlie isame writer describes a quintain set up 
on Cbrnhill, m his time, which ** made great 
pastime, for he that hit not the broad end of 
the quintain, was of all men laughed to scorn ; 
and he that hit it full> if he rode not the 
faster, had a sound blow on his neck, with^ a 
bag full of sand, hanged on the other end.''^ 

^ See Dutch oa this sa&jadli|< Sla^v.\^l(%^%\ 

D 2 



r In Italy, Gennany, and Flanders, a quin« 
tain carved in wood, in imitation of the 
human form, was in common use during the 
sixteenth century. The figure generally 
represented a Saracen^ with a shield in one 
hand and a sword in the other ; and, being 
placed upon a pivot, the skill of those who 
attacked it depended on striking the figure 
between the eyes; for if the weapon deviated 
to the right or the left, and, especially, if. it 
struck the shield, the quintain turned round 
with such velocity, as to give the horseman a 
violent blow on the back with the sword ; a 
circumstance which exposed the party to 
ridicule and disgrace ; as breaking the lance 
to shivers, by a stroke betwixt the eyes, was the 
highest proof of skill.*** 

Tilting. — Of a far more respectable 
character than any of the popular amusements 
l^itherto noticed, were the recreations of the 
tilUyardf so enthusiastically followed by the 

also Strait's Glig Gamena Angel. Theod, p* 130, 
•^ infra. 

* Laneham's Letter, 18 (note)* 
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gallant nobles of Elizabeth's court. Here, at 
least, was much to please the fancy, and excite 
the imagmation, if not to satisfy the ta^te. 
As all persons below the rank of an esquire 
were excluded from taking part in the jousts 
and tournaments held in this privileged spot, 
^nd as there was a constant competition among 
the courtiers upon the point of splendid 
appearance in public, this scene of chivalric 
shew would be popular with all orders, and 
bold out peculiar attractions to the female sex. 
In fact, we find that the queen and her ladies 
were frequent visiters there, Leicester, her 
favourite, one of the most adroit of the 
.courtiers in the exercises of the joust, was in 
constant requisition upon these occasions, 
to gratify her Majesty's eye with a view of 
his. noble form, and graceful' motions ; with 
the richness of his armour, and the evolutions 
of his beautiful charger. Mr. Pennant, in 
his •* London," has given us a good print, 
, from an ancient painting, of this great lord, 
•equipped for the tilt-yard; nor can we deny 
him the praise, as far as it goes, of a majestic 
and imposing person. In this, he seems to 
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have had somewhat the advantage of his roysj 
mistress ; for, at the very moment when he 
might fairly boast himself as the com- 
pletest gentleman, and finest figure, of any of 
the gay assemblage around him, Elizabeth 
.might be seen, in her sixty-sixth year, with 
wrinkled face, red perriwig, hooked nose, 
skinny lips, and black teeth, sucking in the 
grossest flatteries of her courtiers; and 
leering at Leicester, while he told her ef 
her beauty and worth.* 

* The character of Elizabeth's court, a singular 
medley of foppery and intrigue, littleness and magni- 
£cence, wisdom and folly, is admirably given is Miss 
Lucy Aiktn's *' Memoirs" of the same ; a work which 
reflects the highest credit on the judgment^ discri- 
mination, and taste of the accomplished author. May 
the well-merited , success of these Memoirs, and of 

• those of the reign of James I., induce l^iss Aikin 
still further to inform and delight the pubHc,; by a 
continuation of such domestic history to the a^a of 
th^ RevolutiQi^, We are ardent admirers of yemafe 

* talent, when undebased by the pedantry and affecta- 
, tion of the bat bleu school ; and rendered illustrious, 

9s well as improving, by an association with the mild 

attractions, and appropriate virtues, of the female 

character. JM or can we, as Englishmen, avoid feeling 

^4i cartam pride of heart, wken we reflect that wehaf^ 
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Our old chroniclers have indulged largely 
ia their diescrijption of the ^* jousts and tourna- 
ments/* which were , held in this and the 
pireceding reigns. The following detail 
dated earlier than Elizabeth's time, but it is 
given as a curious specimen of the minute 
formalities with which these sports^ as our 
ancestors considered them, were conducted. 
The illegitimate son of the Diike of Burgundy 
had come to England, to make t)ropdsaIs of* 
m&itiage with Edward IVth's sister. A 
tilting match was held in honour of the lady ; 
Anthony Woodville, the Queen's brother^ 
(afterwards Lord Ilivers,) on the part of Eng- 
land, and the Suitor himself, on the ;^art of 
Burgundy* Their encounter in Smithfield is 
thus described t— " On the first day, they ran 
together certain courses with sharp spears, and 
io departed with equal honour. The next 

been, and are, contemporaries with such excellent 
British fenlale writers, and true ornaments of their 
sex^ as the late artless and fascinating Mits Austin t 
the natural but correct, the elegant but dignified, 
Lucy Aikin; and that magical analyzer of the human 
lieart, who has clotlied all the varieties of passion 
ill ail the graces of poetry,— Joanna Baillie. 
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day, they entered the field, the bastard sittmg 
on a bay courser, being somewhat dim of sight, 
and the Lord Scales had a grey courser, on 
whose schafFron was a long and sharp pike of 
steel. When these two valiant persons coped 
togetherat the tournay, the Lord Scales' horse, 
by chance or custom, thrust his spike into the 
nostrils of the horse of the bastard, so that, . 
for very pain, he mounted so high, that he f<^ll 
on one side with his master; and the Lord 
Scales rode round about him, with his sword 
shaking in his hand, till the king commanded 
the marshal to help up the bastard, which 
openly said, " I cannot hold by the clouds, but 
though my horse failed me, surely I will not 
fail my counter-companions:" and, when he 
was remounted, he made a countenance to 
assail his adversary. But the king, either 
favouring his brother's honour then gotten, or 
mistrusting the shame which might come to 
the bastard if he were again foiled, caused the 
heralds to cry a lostel^ and every one to depart* 
The morrow after, the two noblemen came 
into the field a-foot, with two pole-axes, and 
there fought valiantly, like two courageous 
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champions ; but, at the last, the point of the 
axe of the Lord Scales happened to enter 
into the sight of the helm of the bastard, and, 
by pure force, he might have plucked him on 
his knees ; when the king suddenly cast down 
his warder, and then the marshals them 
severed. The bastard, not content with this 
chance, very desirous to be avenged, trusting 
on his cunning at the pole-axe, (the which 
feat he had greatly exercised, and therein had 
a' great experiment,) required the king (of 
justice) that he might perform his enter- 
prise } the Lord Scales not refused it. The 
king said he would ask counsel, and so called 
to him the constable and marshal, with the 
officers of arms. After long consultation had, 
and laws of arms rehearsed, it was declared 
to the bastard, for a sentence definitive, 
by the Duke of Clarence, then constable of 
England, and the Duke of Norfolk, earl 
mai'sbal, that if he would prosecute farther 
this attempted challenge, he must, by the law 
of arms, be delivered to his adversary in the 
same case and like condition as he was when 
he watS taken from him j that is to say, the 
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jioiiit of the Lord Scales' axe to be fixed in t^cf 
sight of his heh»« as deep as it was when they 
vrexe severed. The ba^tard^ hearing this 
judgment, doubted much the sequel, if he 
should so pifoceed again. Wherefore, he wa* 
QOQtent to relinquish his chalIenge.'*-^HaU 
Chron. p. 368« 

The death of Queen Elizabeth seems to 
have wrought a great change in the character 
of the English court. James had no tincture 
of the romantic in his disposition. He is even 
8aid never to have looked at a drawn sword 
without an emotion of terror ; and eould not, 
consequently, have derived any pleasure from 
shews Qr amusements which reflected the 
image of war, gr terminated^ as the joust 
sometimes did, in the effusion of blood. The 
recreations of the royal circle, therefore^ 
changed their aspect ; and, in lieu of the^ 
dangerous sports of the tilt-yard, the more 
harmless entertainments of plays, masques^ 
and dances, amused the vacant hours of ike- 
timid king and his obsequious courtiers.* A 

^ We mu^t: ob^eitTQy however^ tb^,iii Ike earlief . 



very interestiflg docnanient is still extant^ 
which iAay be regarded as a register of the 
English popular amusements, for more thaa 

part of hislife, Jafdeis regarded the dangeroiis sports 
of the tilt-jard with less dismay thaa in his later 
days, and recommended them to his son Henry, as 
amusements befitting those of high birth. In his 
Basilikoii Doron, he speaks thus to the prince : 
''From this coart I debar aU rough and violent 
exercise, as the foot-ball, meeter for laming than 
making able the users thereof; as, likewise, such 
ttfnlbling tricks as only serve for comedians aihi 
balladhies to win their bread with. Bat the exercises 
thai I would have you to use, (although but mode- 
ratefy, not making a craft of them^) are running, 
leaping, wrestling, fencing, dancingi and playing at 
the caitcbe, or tennise, archery, pall6 maill^ ; ^and, 
sj^kdly use sneh games on horseback^ as may teach 
you to handle your arms thereon ; such as ihetilt, , 
the ring, and lowe-rtding for handling of your sword.'* 
—IP. 121. The young prince was ''^nothiiig loth'* to 
feUdw his father's directions,, with respect to the tilU 
yardy and became eothusiastically fond of its amuse- 
ments. The same taste was indulged, also, by many 
indiridods of the court, though not sanctioned by the • 
royal example : and, from Peaaham's " Completo 
Gentleman," we find that, for some time afterwards, 
"itinding at the tilt" was considered " as a generous 
aiid< martial exercise;^ nnd^ therefore, fitting to mak^' • 
part of a gentleman's e^cation^ ** though^*' say^lbft ^ 
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l^alf a century, * The Account Book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, knight, master of the revels/* 
an office which had existed ever since the reign 
of Henry VHI. No public sport could 
be legally performed unless sanctioned by a 
license from this officer, who received a 
regular fee for every such permission. A 
tolerably correct view, therefore, may be 
be obtained, from the document, of the nature 
of those amusements which best suited the 
taste of our ancestors, after the splendid and 
martial shews of Elizabeth's time had passed 
away, with their " lion hearted'* patroness. 
The larger proportion of these licenses has 
a reference to dramatic entertainments i which^ 
from the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, had vindicated that claim to public 
attention, which, in the scale of popular 

atithor, " it be but hazardous and full of danger ; for 
many hereby (even in sport) have lost their lives; 
that I may omit Henry the French King, with many 
other princes and noble personages, of whom history 
is fall."— p. 256, edit. 1661. 

• It^is in possession of Rev. Ingram, Shrop- 

s1iire« who obligingly indalged ns with a loan of it, a 
few years since. , 




dusetnents, is, unquestionably, their due. 

great number of them, however, are of a 
fiPerent description ; and, while they point 
It the manifold rights exercised by the 
[aster of the Revels, and the variety of 
)jects to which his official rule extended, 
ford us, also, a standard by which we may 
easure and compare the diversions of our 
irefathers with those of ourselves. 

Sir Henry Herbert granted, on the 20th 
kUgust, 1623, a license, gratis, to John 
Williams, and four others, to make a shew of 
n elephant, for a year ; on the 5th of Sep- 
^mber, to make shew of a live beaver ; on the 
tbjune 1638, to make shew of an outlandish 
reature, called a possum (an opossum) ; a 
cense for a Dutchman to shew two drome-' 
'aries, for a year, for which the licenser 
^ceived one pound ; a warrant to Grimes, for 
dewingthe cameL On the 14th August 1624, 

license was granted to Edward James to set 
>rth a shewing glass caWedthe world* s wonder. 
)n the 27th of August 1623, a license was 
ranted to Barth. Cloys, with three assistants, 
make shew of a musical organ with divers 
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motions in it; to make shew of an Italiafp 
motion ; to shew a looking-glass ; to shew the 
philosopher's lanthom ; to shew a virginaU 
A| license was granted, to Henry Monford and 
others, for tumbling and vaultings with other 
tricks of sleight of handy for a prize at the 
bull, (play-house,) by Mr Allen and Mr** 
Lewkner; — to William Sands, and others, to 
" shew the chaos of the world;** to shew a^ 
motion called the creation qf the world; to 
shew certasafreaks of charging and discharge 
ing of a gun. A license to Mr. Lomngs, on 
the 18th of February 1630, for allowing of a 
Dutch vaulter at their houses (the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres). A warrant to Francis 
Nicolini, an Italian, and bb company, to dance 
on the ropes; to use interludes and masques; 
and tosell \m powders and balsam : — ^to* John ' 
Functeus, a Frenchman, professing physic, 
with ten in his company,^ to exercise the qua^^ 
lity of playing for a year, and to seU his drugs. 
On the 6th of March, a license was given, 
gratis, to Alex^der Kukelson, to teach 
the art of mu^ and dancing for one year j; 
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iKcense to Thomas GSbson to make i^ew 
of pictures in was^ 

With the other privilegesr of the office of 
master of the revels appears to haTe been 
connected that of licensing bookSj during the 
leigns of James the First and Charles the 
First, as we may collect from his receiving a 
fee for allowing a translation of Ovid's Epis- 
tles to be published ; another, for the same 
permission conceded to C(eUa^ a poem, by 
Lord Brook ; another, for the publication of 
scdiie versesyjdone by a boy of thirteen,, one 
Cmley.^ 



Pbrsonai. CosTUMir* 

The writers of fiction, in general, like the 
managers of our dramatic enteitainments in 
former days, are ludicrously inattentive to the 
appropriate habiliments of the characters 
whom they bring most prominently forwards 
t6 the reader'is notice, as the heroes and hero- 
ines of their stories. It seems to be their 

^ Cfaalmer's Supple. Apolog. for Belierecs, &c* 
p; 200. , 
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main object to make them either elegant or 
bewitching ; and when they do dress them, 
instead of preserving the proper k^ping of 
time and place, by an attention to the cha- 
racteristical clothing of the day, these exqui- 
sites are habited from a certain beau ideal 
wardrobe of the author's, with an attire that 
bears no resemblance to mortal fashions ; nor 
squares with any modification of dandyism 
which has ever existed since the first establish- 
ment of the tailor's vocation. Not so the 
Author of Waverley. Correct in this, as in 
all other imitations of existing circumstances, 
he has paid particular attention to the personal 
costume of his characters. Whatever his epoch 
may be, we find these personages in the pro- 
per dress of their day and country ; and from 
the time of King John to the reign of George 
the Second, there is no discrepancy between 
the garb he allots to them, and the actual 
productions of the toilettes and wardrobes of 
their respective aeras. It is true that this 
rigid observance of costume places a writer in 
a situation of some difficulty ; for so closely 
is the idea of beauty or dignity associated in 
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our minds with certain pleasing arrangements 
of dress, and so apt are we to consider those 
arrangements as exclusively pleasing, to which 
we have been accustomed ; that any consider- 
able departure from them, in an object pro- 
posed to our esteem or regard, has an 
unquestionable tendency to lessen one or the 
other of these feelings with respect to that 
object. No stronger proof of this can be 
mentioned, than the general effect produced 
jpon light minds (and how many minds are 
)f this description) by the garb of the Quaker. 
Who will deny, that, notwithstanding its good 
lense, peculiar neatness, and obvious adapta- 
ion to useful purposes, when the eye first rests 
ipon it, a feeling of the ridiculous is excited . 
n many a common observer; and that it 
;equires a recollection of the solid worth and 
ligh integrity which is almost universally con- 
cealed beneath the broad beaver, the square- 
tut coat, and the entire suit of plain drab, to 
lompose the tickled fancy of such an observer 
nto any thing like soberness and respect. 
Sence, to array those creations of the braih^ 
irbich are intended to interest the passions^ or 
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awe the imagination, in a fashion of dress. 
Which from dissuetude or quaintness, has he» 
come connected with ludicrous associations, 
and, at the same time, to make the reader 
acknowledge, in despite of these, their beauty 
or dignity, evinces no common talent in a 
novelist ; nor do we recollect one among the 
whole host of writers of this class, with the 
exception of our author, who has contrived to 
render his heroes or heroines lovely or respect- 
able, in the antiquated fashions of trunk hose, 
slouched hats, and green Josephs ; or combined 
an air of grace and taste, with the queer per-^ 
sonal materiel of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Independently of this skill, with which he 
has managed the article of dress in his dif*' 
ferent novels, he may claim some merit, also, 
in having traced its various aspects through 
the multiform changes it underwent during 
the long period which his works embrace. 
The proverbial variableness of fashion is more 
strictly applicable to the English costume than 
to any other subject in the universe. No 
nation of the globe has so frequently changed 
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the fashion of its garments as ourselves ; nor 
have any people gained less in elegance and 
taste by their inconstancy in this respect. 
' With more sound sense than half the world 
besides, and with better notions of the *^ fitness 
of things^** (if the pun may be allowed,) than 
all our neighbours, we have, in all ages, gone 
to foreign quarters for that which ought to 
have been invented at home, and adapted to 
our own peculiar climate and character ; and» 
hence, instead of being clothed like gentlemen, 
with the taste which nature and circumstances 
would have suggested, the English, though first 
in expensive, have ever been last in graceful, 
appearance, among all the nations of Europe. 
This unpatriotic practice of borrowing from 
foreigners the forms and materials of our 
clothing was reprobated, with some humour, by 
lily, in Queen Elizabeth's time. " The attire 
they use,** says he, " is rather led by the 
imitation of others, than their own invention; 
BO that there is nothing in England more con- 
stant than the inconstancy of attire— now the 
^Spanish, then the Morisco, gowns ; then one 
thing, then another ; insomuchi that in dra;/v- 
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ing of an Englishman, the painter setteth him 
down naked, having in one hand a pair of 
shears, in the other a piece of cloth, who 
having cut his collar after the French guise, 
is ready to make his sleeve after the barbarian 
manner."^ It is to our Galilean neighbours, 
however, that we have been the most indebted 
for models of fashions in dress ; an obligation 
which they conferred on us very early in our 
history, and which we have continued to 
acknowledge, and to avail ourselves of, to the 
present day. 

Edward the Confessor, who received his 
education in France, imported with him into 
England the mode of dress which he had 
there adopted ; and the. Norman monarchs, 
who shortly afterwards occupied the English 
throne, confirmed, of course, this taste for 
foreign attire. The male habiliments of this 
period, however, (for female attire is too im- 
portant a subject for light discussion, ) seem to 
have been neither ungraceful nor inconvenient. 
The head was covered with a cap of cloth, 
ornamented with fur and jewels, (our observa* 

* £uphQes> and bis England. 
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nd are, of course, confined to the stars d( 
ihion ;) the shirt, a foreign luxury, involved 
3 body ; a doublet^ fitting the limbs, reach- 
g to the wrists, and girded by an embroi- 
ired belt, concealed the shirt ; and a wide 
antle (originally without sleeves, but after 
irds with these appendages) hung elegantly 
om the shoulder, and was wrapped round 
le person, or flowed majestically behind it, 
utility might demand, or caprice suggest. 
; was upon this external garment that the 
jiglo-Norman dandies bestowed the most 
lought and expense. To Henry I. was pre- 
inted, by Robert Bloet bishop of Lincoln, a 
lande of this description, made of the finest 
oth, lined with black sables, and adorned 
ith white tufts, at an expense of an hundred 
3unds ; a sum which, considering the relative 
ilue of money, would pjobably approach to 
ar two thousand pounds. Nor could Richard 
le First's gala robe be of inferior value ; 
-for," says the historian, ." it was striped in 
trait lines, adorned with half-moons of solid 
ilver, and almost covered with shining orbs 
n imitation of the system of the heavenly 
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)K>d!e&'^* The ine^tpressibleSt also^ in lieu of > 
the Saxon short petticoat were introdxiced; 
njxd stockings and shoes> in the room of naked 
legs and sandals, became parts of the Eoglish 
gentleman's personal costume. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that our ancestora 
did not manifest a greater degree of con^ 
staacy to these becoming and useful forms of 
clothing than their descendants have observed, 
innovations were gradually made in every 
department of dress, but in none more strik* 
ingly, or unwisely, than in the suticle of shoes^ 
In the court of William Rufus appeared a 
meteoF in the hemisphere of fashion, of great 
celebrity. He was surnamed Robert the. 
Jlamidi from the pattern of his shoes, which^ 
Wei?0 jSK^ j^lopgated at the points, stiffened with. 
WO0I5 wi; ^curled towards their extremity, as 
to resemme the frontal ornaments of a fuU- 
grown ram. The . clergy, horrified at such a 
monstrosity, declaimed against it with the-mosb 
earnest vehemence; but all in vain ; fashioi^ 
triumphed over eloquence ; all the cotirtier» 
applauded the happy invention, adopted the 

* Henry's Hist, of Eoglaad^ vol. Ti» p. 367%* 
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\fimed shoeSy and gradually mailed each otheff 
is the length of thesQ projections, till it be^^ 
saine necesssuy to preserve them in a perpen- 
^uliHT direction, by chaining their tops to the 

The extravagance of Richard the Secondf 
irho, by the by, mixed up some taste with hia 
proftision, gave the signal to his subjects ta 
indulge in every species of expense.. That 
connected with the wardrobe was not ne-> 
^epted. It is the remark of a writer nearly 
»>ntemporai7,, that the vanity of the common 
leople in their dress was so great, that it was^ 
mpossible to distinguish the rich from the 
jK)or, the high from the low, the clergy from 
ihe laity, by their appearance. Fashions were 
continually changing ; and every one endea«« 
ifoured to outshine his neighbour by the 
richness of his dress, or the novelty of its 
form ;t and another author (in English 
j?hich would be unintelligible, if not mo- 
lemizedj tells us, that the English hunted 

* Camden s Remains i p. 195. ' 

t Kn jgjiton Col. 2729, quoted by Henry Hi|it« 
iriii. 397. 
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ao mucli into the folly of strangers, that every 
year they changed themselves in divers shapes 
and disguisings of clothing ; now long, now 
large, now wide, now strait ; and every day 
clothing new, and destitute and different from 
all honest old array, and good usage ; and 
another time to [short clothes, and strait 
waisted, with full sleeves,t and hoods over long 
and large, very nagged, and Jcnet on every 
side, and slatternly ; and so buttoned, that, 
if I may say it, they were more like tormen- 

t The wide and long pocketed sleeve, called by 
hei'alds the manchef was much ia fashion in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth. Stowe, in his Chron. 
p* 327. temp. Hen. IV. says, *' This time was used 
exceeding pride in garments; gownes with deep and 
broad sleeves, commonly called poke sleeves," (be- 
cause they served the purpose of the poke or pocket\ 
** the servants wear them as well as their masters, 
which might well have been called receptacles of the 
devil ; for what thqy ^tole they hid in their sleeves, 
whereof some hung down to the foot, and at least to 
the knees, full of cuts and jagges, whereupon were 
made these verses ;" (by Occleve) 

'* Now bath this land but little nede of broomes. 
To sweepe away the filth out of the strete. 

Si thy n (since) W//e«/evy# of peuyless groomes 
Will it up iik (lick it up) be it dry or wete/' 
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tors and devils in their clothing, and also in 
their shoes, and other array, than they seemed 
to be like men.* 

If the following picture of a dandy of this 
period be a correct portrait, we cannot wonder 
at the vehemence with which the honest 
Monk of Glastonbury, just quoted, rails at 
these English coxcombs. **He wore long- 
pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold 
or silver chains : hose of one colour on one leg, 
and of a different hue on the other : short 
breeches, made to fit with an indecent tight- 
ness : a party-coloured coat, one half black, 
the other of an opposite colour ; a long beard, 
and a silk hood buttoned under his chin, either 
embroidered with the most grotesque figures. 

They who are acquainted with the form of the 
^own sleeves of the Winchester College boys, and the 
parposea to whic^' these ample receptacles are often 
applied, wiU see the fashion of the garment alluded 
to by Stowe, and understand how convenient it is for 
the use which he mentionsf to have been made of it* 
We remember a clcTcr, but singular, Winchester 
boy, who kept a huge toad in one of the sleevea of his 
gown.** 

t Stnitt*s Hord^ Angel. Cynnan* rol. ii. p. 63. 
TOL. III. fi 
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6r emblazoned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones.* It was not to be expected, indeed, 
that the middle orders would be examples of 
simplicity or economy in dress, ^hen the 
thoughtless monarch could expend thirty thou- 
sand marks upon a coat, and a knight (Sir 
John Arundel) accumulate in his wardrobe 
fifiy-two complete suits of cloth qfgol(Lf 

* Camdens Remains, p. 194r Strutt at supra, 
Tol, ii. page 83, et infra. 

t Holingshed's Cbron. 1110, 1215. We mast 
for once trespass on forbidden ground, and bring 
forwards the dashing belles of the fourteenth century 
as the associate of our English fops. ** These tourna- 
tnents, iu 1348," (they are Knyghton's words,) "are 
attended by many ladies of the first rank and greatest 
beauty, but not always of the roost untainted reputa- 
tion. They are dressed in party-coloured tunics, (or 
tight waistcoats,) one half of one colour, and another 
)ialf of another ; their lirripipes, or tippets, are very 
short; their caps remarkably little, and wrapped 
about their heads with cords (of silver or gold). Their 
girdles and pouches are ornamented with gold and 
silver ; and they wear short swords, called dagger*^ 
in fronty. considerably below thp chest. They are 
mounted on the finest horses, withi the richest furni- 
ture." It seems, however, that this snug cap was a 
part of ejteesfr&n'dress merely. When no^on'borse- 
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t 

The next epoch of gaudy dress in Eng* 
land ivas the i^ign of Edward the Fourth, 
one of the most active, chivalrous, and heroical 
of our monarchs in war and conflict, and dis- 

back, tbe ladies amplified their head attire to a greater^ 
extent aod elevation; some of them building up th'o 
head-dress to the height of three feet from the sknll^ 
in the shape of a sugar-loaf, and wearing on its sum- 
mit streamers of silk, that hung to the ground. — 
Henrj*8 Hbt. vol. viii. page 402. These enormous 
female bead-dresses continued to be fashionable for 
half a century. They had been imported, as usual, 
from France, where the fashion reached its climax. 
When Isabel of Bavaria, consort of Charles the 
Sixth, kept her court at Vincennes in 1416, it was 
found necessary to make all the doors of the palace 
both higher and wider, to admit the head-dreitses of 
the queen and her ladies. Mr. Strutt has favoured 
us with some representations of these stupendous 
capitahf and explained how they were supported, by 
the slender shaft. An artificial horn, it seems, 
issued from each side of the head« bending upwards, 
on which many folds of ribbons and other ornaments 
were suspended; and this gave a bearing for the 
superstructure. From the top of the bom, on the 
right side, a streamer of silk, or other light stufi*, was 
loosely suspended, which might be spread over the 
iiosom, wound round the arm, or suffered to float on 
the wind* — UoM. Ang.^Cyn. voh p*9| plate 6* 

E 2 
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sipated and luxurious during his short breath* 
ing times of peace. Then was the time 

*• Of joy and feasty 
Midnight shout and revelry. 
Tipsy dance, and jollity ;" 

and Edward, like another Comus, led his dis« 
sipated barons, knights, and courtiers into 
every species of debauchery and extravagance. 
Endowed by nature with a perfect form, un- 
common beauty of countenance, and trans- 
cendent grace of manner,^ and fully conscious 
of his personal attractions, he paid peculiar 
attention to the cut of his tunic, the foldings 
of his mantle, and the close Jitting of the 
the lower part of his dress. The fashion of 

* An incident is mentioned by Holingshed, which 
evinces the attractions of his person in the eyes of 
the fair sex. He applied to a rich old lady for a 
voluntary contribution towards the war in which be 
was engaged : she looked at him with attention, and 
exclaimed, ** for thy lovely face thou shalt have twenty 
pounds 3*' a present double the value of what the 
king had reckoned on. Sir Thomas More tells us, 
that he was of ''a goodly personage, and very 
princely to behold ; of visage lovely ; of body mighty- 
strong, and well made/' — Page 150, 1» See, ako, 
Philip de Comines, 246—258. 
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bis costume (which was universal among his 
subjects also) displayed to the best effect his 
manly and symmetrical figure.t His stockings 
and breeches were of one piece, ascending 
high upon the waist, and closely embracing 
the limbs ; these were met by a tight jacket 
or waistcoat; over this was thrown a robe or 
gown; and a silk or velvet bonnet, preciously 
gemmed or richly embroidered, covered the 
head; while the hair, carefully cultivated into 

• t This fashion was carried to sach an extreme^ 
that it had been reprobated by the clergy as contrary 
to delicacy, (Ross of Warwick, page 131 J and was 
attempted to be checked by Act of Parliament, 3 
Edward IVth ; but vanity despised the one, and 
evaded the other; aod, while she had the sanction 
of the royal example, continued the long and tight 
breeches, as long as fashion told her that they were 
heeomiftg, , Harrison, in a subsequent age, is some- 
what severe upon this tightness of apparel. " Then," 
says he, ** must the long seams of our hose be set 
by a plumb-line ; then we pufiP, then we blow ; finally, 
we sweat till we drop, that our clothes may stand 
well upon us.'* — Description of Britain, p. 151. The 
fashion has been imitated in the costume of some of 
our horse regiments. A friend of ours in the Hus^ 
sirs used to complain, that, when trussed up for 
parade^, he was utterly unable to ttoop to the ground* 
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rich luxuriance^ wantoned an the forehead/ 
and hung in ringlets over the shoulders. 

It is mortifying to those of high birth or 
exalted station, that, in a rich and free 
country, they cannot distinguish themselves 
from the common herd by any mode of per- 
sonal attire, which shall bespeak their dignity 
to the eye, and tell the beholder, on the in- 
stant, how great they are. It matters not 
how costly their garb may be; vulgar. wealth 
will soon imitate and exceed them in expense; 
nor can the extreme of inconvenience or 
absurdity secure any fashion exclusively to 
themselves; for so determined are the canaille 
to be as like them as possible^ that they will 
copy even deformity to preserve the resem- 
blance. If the privileged orders resort to 
rapid changes in articles or patterns, . for the 
purpose of exhausting the patience or the 
purses of their. pursuers, the expedient is of 
no avail ; the persevering mob is still at their 
heels, and all that their ingenuity and trouble 
can effect, is to obtain the priority of the 
vogue for about half a season ; and having 
had this short exclusive enjoyment of the 
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blessing, to discard it altogether, and laugh at 
those who catch at then* leavings. Edward 
the Fourth and his courtiers, however, did not. 
endure so good-humouredly this apeing of their 
fashions by the commonalty of the country. 
The king had recourse to a measure, which, 
in the then imperfect state of the constitution, 
was sometimes resorted to, a sumptuary laxVf 
to confine the us|e of the xich and expensive 
manufactures for clothing entirely to the 
higher classes of society; and to mark the 
distinctions of rank by the comparative 
costliness of the personal costume. Towards 
the close of his reign it was enacted, that 
none but the royal family should wear any 
cloth of gold, or silk, of a purple colour; 
none under a duke any cloth of gold, or tis- 
sue; none under a lord, any plain cloth of 
gold ; none under a knight, any velvet, nor 
damask, nor satin, in their gowns ; none 
under an esquire or a gentleman, any damask 
or satin in their doublets, nor gowns of cam- 
let ; none under a lord, any woollen cloths 
made out of England, nor furs of sables.* 

Stat, of Realm, ¥ol. ii. page 409. 
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It is whimsical that Richard the Third, 
though so opposite to Edward in personal 
appearance, should have evinced the same 
taste with him for personal decoration. Later 
historians, indeed, have satisfactorily proved 
that he was far from being the monster, 
either in mind or body, which some of his 
cotemporaries and their followers have de- 
scribed him to be ; that he was not '* an 
indigested lump, 

** Cartail'd of fair proportion ; 
Cheated of feature by dissembliag nature ; 
Deform'd, unfinisb'd, sent before his time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably. 
That dogs bark'd at him as he halted by them.** 

But the most unprejudiced accounts represent 
him as low in stature, delicate in figure, and 
incomplete in person.* Vanity, however, 
equally inspired both with this love of dress. 
Both wished to be admired. The former 
conceived that splendid apparel would throw 

; ♦ See Mr. Turner's able character of him in the 
third volume of his History of England. Horace 
Walpole would prove too much in his " Uistorie 
Doubts/' and is therefore thought to prove nothing. 
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.n additional charm over his fine person, 
rhe latter, that it would counteract the 
(fSsct of natural deficiencies ; and that he 
hould dazzle, though he could not allure* 
* Dickon** was always studious, therefore, of 
tppearihg richly clothed in public. He paid 
mrtieular attention to the form, fashion, and 
colour of his garb ; and wheresoever he went 
or gala pui'poses, carried with him a large 
issortment of fine clothes. On his journey to 
ifork, (which he visited in 1483, to repeat his 
coronation, ) he discovered that these neces- 
lary articles for his projected personal display 
lad been left in London. He dispatched, 
nstantly, a written mandate to the keeper of 
lis wai'drobe, to deliver to the bearers a whole 
leap of such rich dresses for the grand occa- 
sion as the following : *' a doublet of purple 
;atin, lined with gatand cloth, and outlined 
ivith bmk ; one ditto of tawny satin, lined in 
ikewise ; two short gowns of crimson cloth of 
jold, lined with green velvet j three coats of 
inns, beaten with fine gold, for his own per- 
son," &c. &c. But his vanity was gratified at a 
lear rate j for it cost him the friendship .of 
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Buckingham, whose regard seems to have been 
alienated from the monarch, by his rivalling the 
favourite in the sumptuousness of his apparel.* 
In the illustrations of missals and manu- 
scripts of this age, we find the beaux in a 
costume, which would render their sex a 
questionable point, had it not been determined 
by one well-known ornamental part of the 
dress. A doublet, puckered, and stuffed to a 
considerable size, involved the body ; the 
sleeves were equally distended towards the 
upper part of the arm ; and the breeches! 

♦ Tamer's Hist. Eng. vol. iii. page 481. In the 
reign of Henry Vllth, we have this picture of a 
gay courtier. ^ At the marriage of Prince Arthur, 
the brave young Vaux appeared in a gown of purple 
velvet, adorned with pieces of gold so thick and 
massive, that, exclusive of the silk and furs, it was 
valued at a thousand pounds. About his neck he 
wore a collar of S. S. weighing eight hundred pounds 
in nobles, (i, e. of that value.) In those days it not 
only required great bodily strength to support the 
weight of their cumbersome armour; their yerj lux- 
ury of apparel for a drawing-room would oppress a 
system of modern muscles." — Walpole's Royal and 
Kobie Authors, toI. i. page 81. 

• * . « 

t The enormous magnitude of the breeches, swolleQ 
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swelled to the size of a small feather-bed 
about the hips ; add to this a short petti- 
coat over the bi*eeches, a laced stomacher, 
and a gown or mantle, with wide sleeves, 
descending over the doublet and petticoat to 
the ankles ; and we have an accurate portrait 
of the equivocal dandy of the latter end of the 
fifteenth century.* 

The masculine taste of Henry Vlllth 
scorned such an apparent approach to ** the 
doubtful gender** in the male dress. The 
puffings and slashes of the arm-pieces, doublet* 
and breeches, were retained ; but the trailing 
gown disappeared, and a smart cloak, and 
knorving bonnet or cap, which gradually elon- 

with wool and borse-liair, may be estimated from a 
Tact adduced by Mr* Strutt, iu his Horda Angel. Cyu* 
nan ; that there was a scaffold erected roand the 
jnside of the parliament-house, of a peculiar construc- 
tion, (£•€• broader than a bench,) for the exclusive 
accommodation of these great- bottomed senators; 
"which remained till the eighth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the fashion declined, and the bench was 
remored. — Vol. iii. page 85. We may fairly consider 
this as the first rump Parliament in England. 

* Strutt, nt supra. 
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^ted itself into a stiff eotiical hat atid feather; 
gave a certain Spanish air to the courtiers of 
the Tudor kings. Henry VIII. was himself 
a great admirer of gorgeous apparel ; and his 
ample form set it off to the best advantage. 
On his coronation procession he glittered with 
peculicir splendour. "His grace wared," 
says the Chronicler Hall, ••in his upperst 
apparel a robe of crimsyn velvet, furred with 
^rmyns," (ermine ;) " his jacket, or coat, of 
raised gold; the placard*' (the breast of it) 
"embroidered with diamonds, rubied, eme- 
raudes,'* (emeralds,) •* great pearls, and other 
rich stones; a great bauderike*' (belt) ** about 
his neck, of large balasses,** (a species of ruby.) 
But Henry was a tyrant even in dress j and 
would allow no approach in the inferior ranks 
to the costume of the great. He tried, there- 
fore, the effect of another sumptuary law to 
this end ; and in the sixth year of his reign, 
passed an Act, directing ** what apparel tem^ 
poral men of every degree and estate may 
wear, and what not ;'* by which ordinance, 
purple was restricted to the royal family; 
cloth of gold/ or ti^sue^ to dukes and mar- 
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^tiisse^ ; and ^ilkii and velvet?, tct cotiimohertf 
ef wealth and distinction. But the times 
were past, when such legislative enactments 
could be either useful or efficient ; the people 
were now growing rich, and would wanton in 
all the indulgencies which money enabled thenr 
to command ; and, independently of this 
obstacle to the regular operation of the Act, 
the king or his advisers would soon perceive, 
that, if it did avail, it would be politically inju- 
rious, as affecting that foreign commerce and 
home trade, which statesmen began to perceive 
formed the foundation of true national great- 
ness. The Act was accordingly repealed in 
the year ensuing its promulgation.* 

The causes which rendered the personal 
costume of Elizabeth's reign more splendid 
than the dress of either prior or subsequent 
times are obvious — the queen's own childish 
love of ornament, and the desire, on the part 
of the courtiers, to conciliate her esteem by 
gratifying her taste. If we analyze a beau 

• Stat, at large, v. ii. p. Ill- 117. The bvffetier 
(or beef-eater) of Carlton Palace is a good speclioen 
of the costume of Henry Yllltli's rtigo. 
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after her Majesty's heart, we shall find hh 
garb to consist of the following constituent 
parts : — Corked shoes ; pantofles, or pinsnets, 
of velvet embroidered with gold, with a pro- 
jecting heel, and crowned with an embroidered 
or jewelled rose of great cost ; the stocking, 
formed of "silk, velvet, damask, or other 
precious stuff," (and cut so nicely, by the 
tailor, as to fit like a second skin,) ascended 
half-way up the thigh, where it was met 
by the slashed and puffed breeches ; a close 
jacket, like a waistcoat, embraced the body, of 
silk, satin, tissue, &c. with a large cape and long 
close sleeve ; a cloak of rich stuff was thrown 
over the doublet; a beautiful dagger glittered 
in the belt ; and the head was covered with a 
beaver hat, (of from thirty to forty shillings,) 
which gradually became high and narrow, 
adorned with bands of silver, gold, or precious 
stones* Another important article, however, 
is necessary to make up one of Elizabeth^s 
dandies — the ruffi to which so much care 
and thought were devoted, as to demand from 
us an especial attention to thh sine qtidnonoS 
fashion, in the sixteenth century. 
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Robert Laneham, in his curious letter which 
details the entertainments at Kenilworth 
Castle, describes thd costume of an ** auncient 
minstryl/' who made one of the pantomimic 
group on the occasion. He tells us, that he 
had ** his shirt after the new trink« with rtfffs 
fair starched, sleeked, and glistering like a pair 
of tiew shoes ; marshalled in good order, with 
<z setting stick ; and stout, that every ruff 
stood up like a wafer. *^ It is evident, from 
this account^ that great pains bad been be* 
stowed upon the minstrels ruiF; but, we 
fipprehend, our readers would not be aware 
of the extent or nicety of these pains, without 
such illustrations as the following. In the 
second part of the ** Anatomy of Abuses,** 
by P. Stubbes, 1583, is this dialogue: 

^* Tlieod. I have heard it said, that they use 
great rtiffs in Dnalgne (England) : do they 
continue them still, as they were wont to do» 
or not? 

'* Amphil. There is no amendment in any 
thing, that I can see ; for they not only 
<;ontinue their great rufis still, but also use 
them bigger than ever they djdj f^ndy as I 
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hear say, they have their starching hoiises^ 
made of purpose to that use and end only, 
the better to trim and dress their rig^, to 
please the deviPs eyes withal • 

" Theod. Have they not, also, houses to 
set their rtcffs in, to trim them, and to trick 
them, as well as to starch them in ? 

'* Amphil. Yea, marry, have they ; for either 
the same starching-houses do serve the turn, 
or else they have their other chambers or 
secret closets to the same use ; wherein they 
trick up these cart "wheels of the devil^s chariot 
of pride, leading the direct way to the dungeon 
of hell 

" Theod. What tools and instruments have 
they to set their ruflfs withal ? for, I am 
persuaded, they cannot set them artificially 
enough, without some kind of tools. 

" AmphiL Veiy true : and do you think that 
they want any thing that might set forth their 
devilry to the world? I would you wist it; 
they have then* tools and instruments for the 
purpose. 

" Theod. Whereof be they made> I pray 
you, or how ? 



** Ampfu They be made of iron and steel j 
knd some of brassy kept as bright as silver ; 
^ea, and some of silver itself;' and it is well 
^ in process of time, they grow not to be: 
>old« The fashion whereafter they be made 
[ cannot resemble to any thing so well as » 
;quirt or a squib which little children use to 
Mjuirt out water withal ; and when they come 
;o starching and setting of their ruffs, then 
nustthis instrument be heated in the fire, the 
letter to stiffen the ruff; for the heat will 
Iry and stiffen any thing. And, if you would 
bdow the name of this goodly tool, forsooth, 
^he devil hath given it to name a putter^ or 
slse a putting stick, as I hear say« They 
bave, also, another instrument, called a setting 
stickj either of wood or bone, and sometimes 
of gold and silver, made forked-wise at both 
ends, and with this Csi diis placet J they set 
their ruffsJ^ 

The same caustic writer, also, mentions 
that the riiffs have " a support y or under-^ 
proper J called a supper-tass.^* Stowe informs 
us, that ** about the sixteenth year of the 
queen" (Elizabeth) began the use of steel 
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poking^sticks ; and, until that time, all laao- 
dresses used setting-sticks made of wood cm 
bone. Autulychus, in the Winter's Tale, ha» 
poking^sticks of steel, among his other ware&c 
To all this we may add, that in Marston's 
Malcontent, l604, is the following obser- 
vation : '* There is such a deal of pinning, 
these rtfffst when the fine clean fall" (or. 
bandj is worth them all/' And again, " if 
you should chance to take a nap in an afters 
noon, your Jailing band requires no paking-^ 
stick to recover his form.*' And, in Middle** 
ton's comedy of ••Blount Master Constable,'^ 
1602, the author remarks, " Your rtiffk must 
stand in print, and, for that purpose^ get 
poking'Sticks with fair long handles, lest they 
scorch your handst*** 

* It is to be recorded, to the credit of Elizabeth, 
that this absurd exteDsion of the ruff was prohibited 
by an order of her council-board, which gave autho- 
rity to certain officers to clip exuberant ruffs, and to 
shorten extraragant rapiers. — Townshend's JonrnaU 
p. 250, quoted by M. P« Andrews. She, also, 
attempted to restrain enormous expense in dress, 
in the young, and in the unprivileged orders, by 
prodamation. 
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But every thing must have an end, and the* 
Inexperienced, at length, the general doom. 
11 the succeeding century, the Jailing band 
Tiumphed over it, and continued fashionable 
;ill it became a marked part of the puritanic 
3p6tume; when the loose and embroidered 
neckcloth was assumed by the cavaliers, to 
distinguish them, as far as such a trifle could, 
fronSi their detested adversaries, who univer- 
sally affected the band. 

Were we called upon to determine the 
^riod when gorgeous clothing was at its 
pteatest height in England, we should, without 
hesitation, name Elizabeth's reign as the 
^viable epoch. 

Sir Walter Kaleigh,, as we have seen, made 
hk fortune by a sacrifice of his Jine cloak in 
II gallant attention to the eonvenience of this 
lueen : nor did he fail to continue to captivate 
ber eye by the splendour of his costume, 
Oldys had seen a picture of this hero, which 
represented him in a white satin pinked vest, 
elose sleeved to the wrist ; over the body a 
brown doublet, finely powdered and embroi- 
dered with pearls : in the feather of his hat 
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was a large ruby, and a pearl dr(^ at t^e 
bottom df the sprig, in place of a button ; his' 
ti'unk, oir breeches, with his stockings and 
gibbon garters, were fringed at the end all 
white ; and buff shoes with white ribbon.' 
The last articles were so gorgeously covered 
with gems, as to exceed in cost six thousand 
six hundred pounds.* 

. It is true, that Raleigh carried the wealth of 
a Spanish galleon on his back, and had brought 
frdm the New World a very well-furnished 
j^ewel'boxj which enabled him to out-blazotf 
most of his fellow-courtiers, in the train of the 
maiden queen. But of so much importance 
was this personal decoration in the acquire-^ 
ment or maintenance of her favour, that they 
all strove hard to equal, if they could not 
eclipse, the blaze of this popular hero. It 
was Leicester alone, however, rich in the 
spoil of a kingdom, who succeeded in the^ 
ruinous rivalry ; and, if the author of Kenil- 
Y^orth drew his portrait of him, in his gala^ 
dress at Kenilworth, from any remaining 
picture of the earl, it must be acknowledged^ 

. * D*Israeli| Car. Lit. new series, v. itt. p. 268. 
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ihat even Raleigh himself could not exceed 
nm in the elegance of his appearance. 

'* He was now apparelled all in white : hid 
shoes being of white velvet; his under-stocks 
(or stockings) of knit silk; his upper-stocks 
(or breeches) of white velvet, lined with cloth 
of; silver, which was shewn at tlie slashed part 
of the middle thigh ; his doublet of cloth of 
silver; the close jerkin of white velvet, em- 
broidered with silver and seed pearl ; his girdle 
and the scabbard of his sword of white velvet, 
with golden buckles, his poignard and sword 
hilted and mounted with gold ; and, over all, 
a rich loose robe of white satin, with a border 
of golden embroidery, a foot in breadth. 
The collar of the garter, and the azure garter 
itself around his knee, completed the appoint* 
ments of the Earl of Leicester.'** 

It would be dii&cult to imagine a costume 
more brilliant or expensive than such as we 
have described ; but even these were exceeded 
by the attire of a court fop in the reiga 
fUCceediDg Elizabeth's time. As his wardT 
robe^ however, like Leicester's, was supplied 

• Vol. ill. paj;e 99. , 
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by all the offices and honours which a doating 
king CQuld heap upon a worthiess favcmrite, 
60 the Duke of Buckingham's appearance 
must not be considered as the general model 
of a great man's dress in the court of James I. 
" It was common with him,'* (says the 
writer who .affords^ us the account,) . '* at an 
ordinary dancing, to have his clothes trimmed 
with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond hatbands, cockades, and ear-rings ; 
to be yoked with manifold ropes and knots of 
pearls; in short, to be manacled, fettered, and 
^prisoned in jewels ; insomuch, that at his 
going over to Paris, in 1 625, he had twenty* 
^ven new suits of clothes made, the richest 
•that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, and 
gems, could contribute; one of which was a 
white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
<^loak, with diamonds, valued at fourscore 
•thousand pounds ; besides a great feather set 
all over with diamonds, as were, also, his 
jsword, girdle, hat-band, and spurs.* . His 
jewels, it appears, were tacked, purposely, very 

" ♦ Harl. MS, quoted by Oldys, in his Life of 
Baleigb, p. 145, Bote j(c). 
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osely upoii his garments, so that they might 
\ shaken off upon the ground, whenever he 
tose to be gallant to les dames de la cceur^ 
bo picked them up and kept them for their 
ins, as the Duke never condescended to 
!cept again what he had once let fall.'^* 
The troubles, distractions, and warfare of 
le reign succeeding that of James I., afforded 
) leisure for the study of dress, or the inven* 
(m of fashions. Every thing was absorbed 
L. politics; and personal attire became a signal 
' party adherence. The royalists affected 
le gay and dashing costume: they were all 
ather and flutter, ribbons, knots, and points ; 
It their coffers were low, and their appear- 
ice tinsel ; while the opponents of government, 
3spising the vanities of the court, and willing 
I be as unlike the royalists in exterior, as 
ley were in sentiment, oscillated into the 
mtrary extreme, and clad themselves in that 
fber garb, which remains to the present day 
I the habit of the most; rigid of our Quakers. 

The Restoration brought with it a general 
;ste for dress, biit it was of an ungraceful 

* D*IiNraeU';8 Cur. Lit. new aeries, t* Ui. p.869» 
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and effeminate description; and, perltaps/ 
nothing could be more ludicrous, in the eye of 
(i modern fashionable, than the queer figure of 
an English exquisite at the close of the se^ 
venteenth century ; ivith square-topped shoes, 
stockings rolled over the knees, a waistcoat 
descending down the thigh, a coait as loose as a 
carter's frock, a long dangling laced neckcloth, 
a voluminous wig (where ringlets were wanting) 
covering the shoulders behind and before^ 
surmounted with a little triangular cocked hat : 
yet such were the gay and gallant youths 
who formed the great go in the London 
fashionable world, in the time of our great 
grandfathers!* 

* Charles the First's costume, as it appears in a 
picture described bj Mr. Peck» was as follows : ** He 
wore a falling hand (a sort of rery broad collar to 
the shirt) r a short green donblet« the arm-parts towards 
the shoalder wide and slashed ; ziz-zag taraed-np 
ruffles (commonly called vandyked); very long green 
breeches, like a Dutchman, tied far below the knee 
with long yellow ribands ; red stockings ; great shoe 
roses ; and a short red cloak, lined with blue, with a 
•tar on the shoulder." — Desid. Curios, v. ii. lib. xr. 
p. 21. Charles the Second's attire differed materially 
from bis father's. To discourage the extrafagance la 
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. " Intimately connected wkh this outline rof 
the history of English dress, from the Con- 
jiifest to the eighteenth century, are . the 
phanges which those Natural appendages;of 
the person— the hair and , the beard, haye 
experienced during the same interval, at the 
capricious, but despotic, commands of ^shion* 
Among the few unwise measures adopted by 
William the Conqueror, when he seized, the 
English sceptre, was his interference with the 
beards SLud hair of the vanquished people. No- 
thing excites greater disgust in the common 
Rujcid, than a declaration of war against its 
deeply-rooted prejudices, and long-cherished 
customs; and when they are connected either 
with religious impressions, or personal vanity> 
the attachment to them becomes an enthusiastic 

r ■ J . 

French fashions, hie made a solemn and peremptoi;jr 
declaration of tlie fashion of his apparel, which he 
remoUed to wear for the fatare. It was strait Spanish 
tireeches; instead of a. doublet^ a long vest down to 
tke mfd-leg; and, above that, a loose coat, after .the 
lloacovite or Polish way ; the sword girt over the 
rest; and, instead of shoes or stockings, a pair of 
Uuikinsor bodikinfl/'^Echatd^s Hist. £ng. v. ii. |^«B36 
(note p. 33)* 

VOL. Ill, p 
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feeling, which rouses all the fiercer pissiou of 
the soul to their defence. 

A certain commander-in-chief in Indi9y 
some twenty years ago, felt his taste disgu^ 
by the mustachio, turban, and its omamrat, 
which characterise the costume of the native 
soldier. He conceived that the Seapoy woold 
make a better figure on the parade, if smugly 
trimmed, and hatted after the English mi" 
litary fashion ; and general orders were 
immediately issued to effect this judichta 
change. The Seapoys received the intelli* 
gence with horror. Usages endeared to them 
by the practice of their fathers, and sanctified 
by remotest antiquity, were to be violated) 
and the symbols of their nation, their faith, 
and their caste, to be thrown into the dust, it 
order to gratify the fancy of a stranger^ and, 
as they conceived, of a tyrant. The tidings 
circulated silently, but rapidly, among these 
gallant troops, on whose fidelity our Indian 
possessions so materially depend. Inveterate 
hatred supplanted, in a moment, their long 
attachment to their masters ; a general masK 
0acre of the Europeans v^^ ^u^ested an^ 
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wc^pmised; tbe tocsin sounded in Vellore, and 
its streets were bathed with British blood ; 
tndf ' had not the most wise, prompt, and 
decisive measures been instantly acted upon» 
by those who had somewhat more sagacity 
ihm the author of the evil, the whole of 
India had speedily been lost to England, for 
the sake of a smooth lip and a cocked hat. 

A similar measure of bad policy was put in 
practice by the Conqueror, and induced conse- 
qitences, which, though not of so sanguinary 
$ complexion as those that followed the Vellore 
attempt, were yet sufficiently provoking to the 
king, and distressing to the objects of his 
despotism. The Anglo-Saxons (like a wise 
people as they were) kept the hair moderately 
flopped, and (possibly for convenience, as 
^re were then no patent strops^ or well-set 
raaors) indulged in a whisker on the upper lip. 
The Normans, on the other hand, saw great 
beauty in flowing locks, but regarded with 

• 

disgust any hairy appendage to the face. 
William, either besotted to the fashion of his 
country, or desirous of reducing the two peoplcp 
u much as possible, to a resembling exteriqr% 
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issued ah ordihahce, that the face should 
appear throughout his newIy-acquir^d king" 
dom without a beard. But considerable 
indignation was excited among the Anglo- 
Saxons, by this wanton act of power ; and, as 
resistance was vain, many of them chose rather 
to quit their native land, than relinquish what 
they had nourished from time immemorial 
as. the chief ornament of their face.* 

The Norman fashion, as far as it concerned 
the hair, seems to have maintained its popu- 
larity and form, with some little fluctuation^t 

• MatU Paris, Vit. Abb* p. 30. 

t A great resistance, however, was made, on the 
part of the clergy, against the introduction of the 
long curled hair of the Normans into the English 
costume; originating^ probably, in a little secret envy 
at an ornament which their own tonsure prevented 
them from indulging in. Anseim archbishop of 
Canterbury thundered out his excommunications 
against.these devotees to a foreign fashion ; and Serlp 
another prelate, preached against long locks on the 
male head, wilh stich powerful effect, that Henry I. 
and his courtiers, who were among the bishop*! 
^nditors^ consented instanter to resign the flowing 
tresses, of which they had hitherto been so vain. 
The prudent prelate allowed no time for their zeal to 
eool, hot immediately pulled out a large pair of ihecfti 
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arages: but caprice was allowed to indulge 
11 her wantonness, with respect to the cut of 
be beardy which, in despite of William^s 
yranny, soon afterwards made its appear- 
jiqe, and, under one shape or another, 
^rnished the English countenance till after 
he RestcM'ntion. 

In the caustic and witty letter of Julian 
p . the effeminate and licentious people of 
Intioch^ who . had incurred his anger by 
heir libels and satires upon his government 
md person, he tells them, that, as his counte* 
lance was such as did not prepossess people in 
lis favour, h^ had imposed another deformity 
ipon it, that of a profuse beard ; " in which,' * 
ays he, " I am content to bear with th^ 
rermin running backwards and foi'wards, as 
wild beasts in a wood.""^ Such, assuredly, 
vould have been the inconvenience experi* 

rom his sleeve, and sacrificed tbe wicked ringlets upon 
be 8ppt.>~Orderic. Vital, p. 816, A sudden destrac- 
ion, also, was levelled against long hair in the time 
}f Henry VIII., who issued a peremptory order 
that alt his attendants and courtiers should pole their 
beads. — Stowe, p. 571. 

. * MisofOgon.Spanhemii. Julian, lorn* l.^*^'^^^ 
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enced by our ancestors in the fottrteetith ani 
fifteenth centuries, had they not been pro- 
vided with an implement, absolutely necessary, 
for the long, thick, and flowing beard, though 
it was not to be found on the toilette of the 
E.oman Emperor. This implement was a 
comb^ . probably, of particular construction, 
and, certainly, dedicated exclusively to this 
particular purpose. The great discovery, once 
made, became a necessary adjunct to the 
beard, and continued to be devoted tO' its 
^service as long the beard itself was fashionable ; 
for, in an old play, written by Heywood, and 
printed in 1633, we have one of the characten 
telling us, that ^^ for men we have head-combs, 
and beard-combs too !'* 

The form of the beard, whatever that 
4shape might be, continued to be general, 
among the better classes in England, till the 
JPuritans arose ; who, disdaining to change 
their appearance with every absurd variation 
of fashion, adopted a sober costume, and 
maintained it through all the vicissitudes of 
their eventful history. The beard, of coarse, 
underwent no alteration with them : it was 
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ample when the sect sprang up, and the tile^ 
nice cut of It was religiously preserved by 
them for a century.^ Butler has drawn its 
portrait minutely, and made it typical of those 
sentiments which it suited his purpose to attri- 
bute to its wearer: 

** His tawDj beard was th' equal grace 
Botb of his wisdom and his face : 
In cut and dye so like a tiU^ 
A sadden view it would beguile : 

* Ad old writer has touched upon this variety in 
the forms of beards. " Some are shaven from the 
chiDy like those of the Turks ; not a few cut short, 
like the beard of Marquis Otto; some made rounds 
like a rubbing-brush; others with n pique devan (or 
brought to a point): oh, fine fashion! others being 
suffered to grow long : the barbers being grown as cun- 
ning in this behalf as thcf tailors. And, therefore, if a 
inan have a lean and straight face, a Marquis Otto's 
cut will make it broad and large ; if it be platter-like, 
a long slender beard will make it small and narrower ; 
if be be weasel-beaked, then so much hair left on the 
cheeks will make the owner look big, like a bowdled 
hen, and so grim as a goose. — Harrison's Description 
of Britain, p. 172. Henry VIII. prohibited beards 
at the great table in Lincoln's-Inn Hall, under pain 
of paying double commons: and Elizabeth, in the 
first year of her reign, confined beards to a fortnight's 
growth ; but the fashion prevailed so strongly, that 
Ibe prohibition was repealed. — Pennant's London. 
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.The upper part wbereof was whey, ' "• \ 

The Detber, orange mixt with grey. . . . , ' 

This hairy meteor did denounce 

The fall of sceptres and of crowns ; i 

With grissly tjpe did represent 

Declining age and government; 

And tell, with hieroglyphic spade. 

Its own grave and the state's were made : 

Like JSlampson's heart-breakers, ii grew 

In time to make a nation rue, 

Tho' it contributed its own fall 

To wait upon the public downfal. 

It was monastic, and did grow 

In holy orders by strict vow ; » 

Of rule as sullen and severe^ , 

As that of rigid Cordeliere; 

Twas bound to suffer persecution, 
. And mar()rrdom with resolution; 

T' oppose itself against the hate 
' And vengeance of the incens'd state; 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready to be pulFd and torn; 

With red-hot irons to be tortnr'd, 

» 

Keviled, and spit upon, and mart^rr'd. 

Maugre all which, 'twas to stand fast. 

As long as monarchy should last ; 

But when the state should hap to reel» 

'Twas to submit to fatal steel. 

And fall, as it was consecrate, ^ 

A sacrifice to fall of state."* 

* Hud i bras, part i. cant. i. 1. 24. It is said, that 
many of the Paritaus h^d made a vow never to cutr 
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'. The adherents to the royal cause coiild not 
altogether relinquish the beard, although it 
made so conspicuous a feature in the personal 
appearance of their enemies : they, therefore, 
chose a middle course, and altered its form, 
Ttithout discarding the article. A sort of 
Vandyke cut was adopted, to contrast with the 
parallelogram of the commonwealth's men. 
The beard was sloped to a point; and the. 
upper lip, disencumbered of an amorphous 
mass of hair, was graced with a pair of slender, 
horizontal mustachios ; which, in the mutations 
of fashions, have been again adopted into the 
military costume of some of our own gallant 
legions. 

When the morbid influence which extra- 
vagant or outre dress exercises over the mind 
is considered, it will appear to be a subject not 
altogether beneath the notice of the moralist 
or philosopher. ** Fine feathers** make, not 
only ** fine,** hut foolish "birds:** and they 

tLeir beards, till the parliament had eubdaed the kiog., 
A further account of the formi of the beard, in the 
reigns of Charles I. and IL may be seen inTaytor^s- 
Superbke Flagellum, and Gray'b. Uadibras,?. i. p. QQO; 
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Who follow fashion througli all her flights; and 
devote themselves to personal decoration, will, 
after a short apprenticeship, lose all that is 
(%nified in personal character. May it not 
be suspected, 'for instance, that the tassels^ 
and chains f and fringes^ and furs^ of a lately 
much-talked-of fashionable corps, have had 
some influence in generating a pride, conceit,, 
and coxcombry hitherto unknown in our army, 
and utterly dissimilar to the noble, unafi^cted, 
and manly character of the British Soi^dier? 
The history of wigs, in our own country, 
is but of recent date, as they appear to have 
been among the many good things for which 
England was indebted to the Continent, 30 
lately as the restoration of Charles the 
Second. They had been known, however, 
and popular, in other nations, from high 
antiquity. The Greeks and Romans wore 
false hair; and the Carthaginian Hannibal 
adopted the custom, either from necessity or 
foppery. Lampridius gives a description of 
the Emperor Commodus's wig, which was 
powdered with gold dust, and anointed with 
unguents of an agreeable odour, to fix thi% 
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XU6U8 material to the locks. It appears hot 
probable that, even then, not merely a vain 
fetation of pomp, but the ^fifects of vicious 
kmtry, might have given occasion to this 
ention. For further information on this 
jject, the reader is referred to the learned 
rimentators on the satyrical exclamation of 
sar's soldiers, during his triumphal entry 
) Rome : — Urbani servate uxorerrtj mcechum 
uum adducimus! Henry the Third of 
tnce lost his hair by his vices ; he had, 
refore, one of the caps, then usually worn, 
ered with hair ; but yet he ventured not to 
e off his hat in the presence of his Queen, 
of the foreign ambassadors, for fear they 
old observe his loss. In 1518, John duke 
Saxony ordered his head bailiff at Coburg 
procure for him, from Nurenberg, a hand- 
le false head of hair, but secretly, (wrote 
) that it may not be known tliat it is for us ; 
\ let it be curled, and so contrived that it 
J be put on the head without being ob* 
red. But, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
m polite manners and gallantry had become 
% general, men more sensibly affected with 
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cold, &c., and bald heads more common, thejr 
were no longer ashamed of the caps covered 
with false hair : even many people who had nofc 
lost their own, wore these false coverings of 
the head, from an affectation of fashionable 
gallantry. This gave rise to the idea of 
weaving hair into a linen cloth ; and, likewise,^ 
into fringes^ which were used for some time 
under the name of Milan points. These: 
fringes or laces of hair were sewed in rows, 
to the plain caps, which were now made of a 
thinner sheep-skin ; and were called by ther 
French, perruque; by the Germans, /larwcfe; 
and by the English, perixvig, who afterwards 
contracted or corrupted the word, into mg»f 
. At length a kind of triple-thread tresses: 
were invented, which were sewed to ribbands,; 
or strips of stuff, stretched out and fixed to a 
caw], fastened on a block in the shape of a. 
human head. The result of this process was. 
the modern wig. The first person who wore; 
a perruque f was a French Abbe, named La 
Riyiere. At one time, this ornament of the. 
head was so thick, so loaded with hair, and so' 
long, that it hung down as low as the waist ii 
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lor ihat B person who had a lean Tisage wa^ 
quite hidden by this voluminous btish of hair; 
.The forepart of the wig was, likewise, worn 
yery high in France ; this was called devant 
d la Fontagne^ from the marquis of that 
name, who had brought it into vogue in the 
time of Louis XIV, At length a certain man^ 
of the name of Ervais^ discovered the happy 
art of frizzing the wig ; by which means he 
made a small quantity of hair assume the 
appearance of a respectable mass. The bag- 
wigs came into fashion during the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans ; and thence obtained 
the name oi perruques a laregence. The 
Emperor Charles VI. would allow no one ta 
be admitted into his presence, unless he were 
adorned with a wig of two tails. See Month.' 
Mag. 1800> i. page 51, On the journey into 
Spain, undeitaken by Prince Charles and his' 
precious compagnon de voyage^ Buckingham, 
to court the Infanta, they tarried a "whole 
day" at Paris ; where, says Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, (Life of Duke of Buck. p. 85, 2d edit) 
" for the. better veiling of their visages, his* 
Highness and the . Marquis bought each of' 
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them a periwigs 'somewhat to oyershadour 
their foreheads.'^ And to bring this sketch 
•f the history of wigs to a close, there is a 
tradition, that the large black ifig^ which Dr. 
Rawlinson bequeathed, among other things, 
to the Bodleian library, was worn by Charles 
the Second. — Granger's Biog. Hist. vol. "su 
page 27- 



Duelling. 

Our Author, who overlooks nothing cha- 
racteristic in the manners of the age in which 
kis story engages him, has introduced into 
that of Kenilworth the account of a personal 
combat between Leicester and Tresilian, and 
of a rencontre of the latter gentleman with 
Richard Vamey. They are quite in their 
place; for in no period of the English history 
were dtzels more frequent than in part of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; nor ever 
conducted with so much quaint ceremony 
and solemn formality. The introduction of 
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; pernicious pmctice into the worid is ft^ 
^er of carious reflection. In the most 
ished times of antiquity we find nothing 
it* Neither in Athens, during its best 
iod, nor in Rome, when most civilized, 
its traces to be discovered ; nor does it ap- 
r to exist, even in the modem world, except 
ongst the European nations, and in those 
mtries which have long been in contact with 
• quarter of the globe. The fact is, that 
usage, with all its guilt or advantages, (for 
las its advocates,) had its origin in the age 
I manners of chivalryj when every thing 
; to be effected by the personal daring of the 
ght himself, the sole depository of his own 
lOur; and who considered it as itifinitely 
graceful to delegate to any other arm the 
dication of his fame, his revenge, or his 
K^ions. The notion once inspired was 
irished and confirmed by the institutions 
ich were framed to sanction it. The per*, 
lal combat, properly denominated the dttely 
3 recognised by the law of the land : 
irts were established, and officers appointed, 
arrange, superintend, and regulate its proi«; 
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ceedings. It was determined (where circurii^. 
stances permitted) in the presence of majesty,' 
sometimes of beauty, and almost always of 
the constituted authorities. Minute forma- 
lities gave a solemnity to it, and chivalrous 
ceremonies threw an imposing splendour 
around it. Thus established and encouraged, 
it became a rooted custom throughout all the- 
feudal kingdoms ; and it cannot be denied^ 
that it had a considerable influence in allaying 
• the ferocity, and increasing the courtesy and 
polish, of nations, which were not in a state,^ 
as yet, to understand, and be actuated by, the. 
superior motives of reason, common sense, 
smd religion, in their personal and social con- 
duct. In our own country, the dueU with all 
its enacted regulations, continued to be ap- 
pealed to by the noble and the brave, till the 
dreadful intestine contests between the rival, 
houses of York and Lancaster, which, in their, 
progress, quenched every spark of knightlyr 
courtesy; obliterated every trace of high,, 
honorable, chivalrous feeling ; defied all legal 
and civilising sanctions ; filled the opposing 
parties with the most ferocious mutual liatred^ 
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ttid saggested acts of violence and inhu|lia<- 
nity, ivhich the age of knighthood would 
hare revolted from with horror, > 

It is difficulty indeed, to conceive the change, 
that was wrought in the national character; 
daring this gloomy period. The parliamen- 
tary rolls of the times are full of complaints, 
sind supplications to the throne, or the minis- 
ters, from, individuals who had suffered every 
species of violence in person or in property. 
The acts complained of are of the following 
atrocious nature, which sufficiently manifest 
the general appearanc^e of disorder, barbarism, 
injustice, and contempt of all law and feeling, 
vhich then characterised our bleeding country^ 

An abbot, having been three years in pos* 
session of his abbey, was ousted forcibly by 
mother, who had obtained the pope's grani; 
^ it over his head. The dispossessed abbot, 
ivith his brother, and forty friends, armed 
from h^ad to foot, attacked the other ; shot 
it him several barbed arrows to kill him; 
ivounded him, and three of his followers; 
md took away his jewels, plate, and property^ 
•^RoUs Pari. iv. 28. 
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' Tbepridr and canons of Beruemdl^ Mm* 
mg the tenants of Chesterton as dieir bond 

eeorlesy who denied their being slaves to them, 
SIX priests and canons, at the instigation of 
another priest, laid in wait for one of the 
resisting tenants, on the king's highway, beat 
and wounded him almost to death ; took 
away his books and bills ; and kept him in 
prison seren years: the marks of his wonnds 
still remaining, when he petitioned parliament 
for relief. — lb. page 61. 

It was stated to parliament, that a great 
number of scholars and clerks of Oxford, 
armed and arrayed for war, often dispossessed 
and ousted many persons of the contiguous 
counties of Oxford, Berks, and Buckingham, 
of their lands and tenements, so that their 
owners could not live on them. — lb. p. 131. 

In Cambridge, its county, and in Essex, 
several pei*sons sent orders to many people, 
commanding them to put great sums of money 
in certain places, or their houses should be 
burnt. Many mansions were robbed and 
destroyed accordingly. The Irish, Welsh, 
and Scotch scholars at the university are de- 
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dared to be the authors of these atrocities. rr^ 
lb. page 358. 

, [n 1430, the House of Commons called 
the attention of the goremment to the mur- 
ders, rapes, robberies, and burnings, that 
l^nraded the counties of Salop, York, Not- 
^gfaam, Derby, and Sussex. — lb. page 4Sl« 
A lady of quality's house was attacked hf 
a gentleman, with an armed party, wlio forced 
an entrance at five in the morning; carried 
her away from her bed in her linen and 
kirtle only; took her to the church, and 
insisted on the priest marrying him to her. 
She refused ; he menaced ; the priest; com* 
^lied, read the ceremony, and, in spite of her 
resistance, she was married to the ruffian, and 
taken away by him into a wild and desolate 
part of Wales. — lb. page 497* 

In 1439, another lady of great distinction 
eompl^uned of her late husband *s great frien^^ 
who had undertaken to conduct her to her 
sick mother* On the way, an armed ambush, 
which he had secretly provided, started into 
the road, smote her on the arm, and beat dowa 
her servant. Her friend pretended to relieve 
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her; but it was only to carry her to the. 
inarches of Wales ; where he kept her with^ 
out any meat or drink, except a little whey, 
till she was nearly dead, that she might consent 
to marry him. On her refusal, she was put 
into a dungeon at Glamorgan, and threatened 
to be transported to the Snowdon mountains. 
Though she was pregnant, she was forced to 
a church ; and, persisting in her refusal, was 
taken away, and robbed of her honour. — 
lb. V. 15. 

In 1472, as the deputy of the dutchy of 
Cornwall was sitting on the bench, a gentle- 
man who had malice against him for the office, 
suddenly, with fourteen armed men, attacked, 
and grievously wounded him and his servants; 
tore the official rolls ; and robbed and impri- 
soned him, that he might bleed to death, unless 
he would give the relief and pecuniary bonds 
which they desired. After they had let him 
go, the same person procured others to waylay 
him at a fair ; who killed him, clove his skull 
into four pieces 4 cut off one of his legs, one 
of his arms, and his head; and stripped his 
body of all his money. — lb. 35. 
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r In the same year, as another persotl wastra* 
telling in Yorkshire, three brothers, for some 
[hidge, suddenly thrust at him with their 
pears ; and when he had fallen from his horse, 
ith their swords they smote off both his hands, 
ad one of his arms, and hamstrung his legs, 
nd left him bleeding and dying, taking away 
is armour. They then endeavoured to get 
ito the Duke of Gloucester's service, to have 
is protection against all legal consequences, 
-lb. page 38. 

About the same time, as Sir John Asheton, 
rith his lady, and family, and friends, were 
t his manor-house, she then in child-bed, .a 
tquire, at the head of two hundred persons in 
rms, and sounding their horns and tinimpets, 
t two in the morning attacked his fortified 
iOAise, broke down the walls, and, with fire 
liat they brought with them, set fire to the 
aies. To save his wife's life, and stop the 
utrages, he was compelled to submit to them, 
rhey carried him to Fomfret Castle, and ex* 
Drted from him a bond of one thousand, 
ounds. — lb. page 51* 

In 1^77» A gentleman headed twenty-four 
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ptrsonii by oommaQd of the Duke of Clarencet 
broke into a lady's house, and carried her off 
violently to Bath ; took all her jewels and 
vioney ; separated her from her servants^ and 
imprisoned -her ; and then caused her to be 
indicted on an absurd charge of contriving the 
death of the dutchess. — lb. 173. "^ 

When to this picture we add the declune of 
literature throughout the country, the cdnt 
tempt of religion, and the neglect of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, we mustcoiN 
aider the period of the wars between the fac- 
tions of the Houses of York and Lancaster 
as one of the darkest in our annals ; nor shall 
we be surprised at the genius of chivalry and 
courtesy having fled from such scenes of hub- 
bub and horror. In fact, the last example of 
true knightly feeling lingered only with Ed^i 
ward the Fourth, and with him expired. 

The union of the Roses, however, under 
Henry the Seventh, restored law and order to 
the kingdom ; and the succeeding spirited 
reign was a prelude to the romantic character 
of Elizabeth's times ; when, as we have already 
^ Tsraer^s Hist Eng. iii. 470, note. 
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lemifkMl, a faint shadoir of chivalric pecu« 
fiuriti^ (<Mr, perhaps more properly speaJLingi 
a certain affectation of them) again appeared 
among the courtly and the noble ; the regulaf 
duel was once more revived ; resorted to ai 
the proper appeal of injured honour; and 
conducted with as much courtesy and form a$ 
an affittr of mortal strife could be supposed to 
admit. It must be allowed, however, that if 
the ferocity of the preceding age was melio* 
rated by the restoration of legal authority^ 
and the progress of civilization, in the reigm 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the prot 
pensity to decisions by the sword was by no 
means abated. The nobility and gentry, fas- 
tidious on the point of honour, irascible in 
spirit, and impatient of affront or contradic<- 
tion, were still perpetually engaged in dtiels i 
a practice which formed a marked feature in 
the manners of the gallant and the gay in the 
sixteenth century ; descended through suc- 
ceeding ages ; and, though materially weak- 
ened, has not been entirely overcome by the 
good sense and refinement of the present 
titnes. 
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*' A f(gw of the most remarkable du^k oU 
record are subjoined, as illustrations i of tiff 
causes which occasioned them, and of th 
inode in which they were decided. 

The very curious autobiography of the cele- 
brated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, published 
by the late Lord Orford, affords many exam- 
ples of the influence of this Don Quixottt 
i^irit on a courtier's behaviour of the period 
under consideration. The extracts, however, 
from this work chiefly relate to the niature 
of the trifling causes in which these sangui- 
nary decisions usually originated.* ; 

* The daels at this time were determined with 
iwordSf either on foot or on horseback; and the 
science (for it was then a science) of fighting them 
^as tanght by regular masters, in all the civilised 
conn tries in Europe. Lord Cherbury received hit 
principal instructions in France ; and has given us 
the following hints as to the latter mode of duelling. 

^* The manner of fighting a duel on hortebaek I 
9ras taught thus. We had each of us a reasonable 
stiff riding- rod in our hands, ^hovLi the length of ^ 
sword, and so rid one against the other; he, as the 
more expert, sat still, to pass me, and then to gei 
behind me, and after to turn with his right hand.upoa 
m/ left side, with his rod, that so he might bit 90 
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**Rw8ing twb or three days here/* (the 
Castle of Merlow,) " it happened one even-i 
log, that a daughter of the dutchess'' (of 
Montmorency), " oi about ten or eleven yeari 
(ffage^ going one evening from the castle to 
walk in the meadows, myself with divers 
French gentlemen attended her, and some 
gentlewomen that were with her. This young 
lady, wearing a knot of ribband on her head, 
a French chevalier took it suddenly, and 

with the point thereof in the body; and he that can 
do this handsomely is sure to overcome his adversary, 
it being impossible to bring his sword about enongh 
to defend himself, or offend the assailant. And to 
get this advantage, (which they call in French, 
gagner la crouppe,) nothing is so useful as to make a 
horse to go only sideward, till his adversary be past 
him ; since he will, by this means, avoid his adver- 
sary's blow or thrust, and on a sudden get on the left 
hand of his adversary, in the manner I formerly rt<- 
lat^d. But of this art let Lahrone and Plurinel be 
read, who are excellent masters of the art ; of whom, 
I must confess, I learned much ; though, to speak 
ingenuously, my breaking two or three colts, and 
teaching them afterwards those airs of which thef 
wei:e most capable, taught me both what I was to do, 
and made me see mine errors, more than all their 
precepts.** —Ik 48. ^ 

VOL. in. 6 
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faitenedit to his hatband; the young lady, 
of&nded herewith, demands her ribband^ but 
he refusing to restore it, the young lad; 
addressing herself to me, saysj * Monsieur, 
I pray get my ribband from that gentleman,' 
Hereupon, going towards him, I courteously, 
with my hat in my hand, desired faim to jo 
me the honour, that I may deliver the hdj 
her ribband, or bouquet, again ; but he rougUj^ 
answering me, * Do you think I will gire it 
you, when I have refused it to her?' I replied, 
* Nay, then. Sir, I will make you restore it by 
force/ Whereupon, putting on my hat, and, 
reaching at his, he, to save himself, ran awajt 
and after a long course in >the meadow, find^ 
ing that I had almost overtook him, he turned 
short, and running to the lady, was about to 
put the ribband on her hand, wheii I, seizing 
upon his arm, said to the young lady^ ' It was 
I that gave it.* * Pardon me/ say3 she, *it 
is he that gives it me.* I said then, * MadaiDy 
I will not contradict you ; but if he dare say 
that I did not constrain him to give it, T 
will^^A? witfi him.* The French genUemao 
answered nothing thereunto for the pieaent i 
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mi4 to conducted the young ]ady iffm to the 
owtle. The next day I desired Mr. Aurelian 
Jowmiend to tell the French cavalier, that 
tither he must corifess that I constrained him 
tQ restore the ribband^ orjight with me. But 
die gentleman, seeing him unwillipg to accept 
of this challenge, went out from the place ; 
ifhereupoa I following ' him, some of the 
jj^tlemen that belonged to the Constable 
taking notice hereof, acquainted him there- 
with } who, sending for the French cavalier, 
<;ii^ked him well for his sauciness in taking 
%way the ribband from his grandchild, and after <t 
wiQ-d$ bade him depart his house ; and this 
inis all that I ever heard of the gentleman j with 
whom I proceeded in that matter, because I 
thought myself obliged thereunto by the oath 
taken when I was made Knight of the Bath.''* 

* This oath is one remnant of a snperstitioas and 
rpmantic i^e, which an age, calling itself enlightened, 
itill retains. The solemn service at the investiture of 
bodights, which has not the least connection with any 
thing holy, is a piece of the same profane pageantry, 
rhe oath being no longer supposed to bind, it is a 
i|r oge niQckery to invoke Heaven on iio trifliqg an 
Mcaskm* It.wpidd be more ^traogp, indeed, if every 

G S 
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'* The third that I questioned in this lunjt: 
was a Scotch gentleman, who, taking a ribbahff 
in the like manner from Mrs. Middleton, a 
maid of honour, as was done from the young 
lady above-mentioned, in a backroom behind 
Queen Anne's lodgings . at Greenwich, sbe 
likewise desired me to get her the said rib* 
band. I repaired, as formerly, to him in a 
courteous manner, to demand it ; but he re- 
fusing, as the French cavalier did, I cau^t 
him by the neck, and had almost thrown him 
down, when company came in and parted tt8» 
I offered, likewise, to fight with this gentle- 
man, and came to the place appointed by 
Hyde-Park ; but this, also, was interrupteci, 
by order of the lords of the council, and I 
never heard more of him."* 

knight, like the too conscientions Lord Herbert, 
thought himself bound to cut a man's throat everj 
time a miss lost her top-knot — Herbert's Life, p. 



* Lord Herbert's Life, page 62. The clergy, both' 
of our own eountry and France, have ever been stre- 
nuous remonstrants, in their sermons and publications, 
against duelling; but with success very dispropor- 
tioaed to tbeir earnestness. The war between religion^ 
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*Ilie duel to which the following letter 
lates is of a diffi^rent complexion to any of 
ord Herbert's rencounters. It took place 
tween Lord Bruce and Sir Edward Sack- 
He (afterwards Baron of Kinross), in 1613 ; 
d appears to have been one of the^ most 
(X>dy recorded in History. It terminated in 
e death of Lord Bruce ; who was actuated 
' an unquenchable thirst of revenge. The 

d reason, and human passion, will generalljHermi- 
te in the triumph of the latter. Though the un- 
rstanding may be convinced, the flaming carnal 
inciple will still be unquenched. In Jeremy Taylor's 
b of Christ, he has answered the duellist's argu- 
int, drawn from the force of human passions, with 
Dal force and simplicity. ** Flesh and Uood can- 
t bear tlie insult," says the duellist. ** True," 
plies the bishop ; ** but recollect, that flesh and 
)od shall not see the kingdom of God." Sometimes, 
wever, the pulpit exhortation of a good divine was 
t without its . influence on the perverse spirit of 
386 men of honour, as they have been erroneously 
[led. Bayle tells us, he had heard that Michael le 
lucheur (in the seventeenth century) preached one 
y with so much eloquence against duelling, that the 
irshal de la Force, who was present at the ser- 
>n, protested, before some men of the sword, that 
a challenge were sent him, he would not accept it. 
Diet, y ol. iii. page 18. 
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isurviyor transmitted the ensuikt^ deeply inte- 
resting account of it to his friend : it is ptib- 
lished in the Guardian, and Collinses Peeti^ 

" Sir Edward SackvilleU relation :of ihe 
Jight between him and Lord Bruce* 

" Worthy Sir, — As I am not ignorant, so 
taught I to be sensible, of the false aspersiote 
some authorless tongues have laid Upon nie, m 
the report of the unfortunate passage that latdy 
happened between the Lord Bruce and tap 
iSelf ; which as they are spread here, so I may 
justly fear they reign also where you are« 
There are but two ways to resolve doubts of 
this nature — by oath or by sword. The fin* 
is due to magistrates, and communioable to 
friends ; the other to such as malicioui^y 
slander, and impudently defend their asset* 
sions. Your love, not my merit, assures me 
you hold me your friend ; .which esteem I 
am much desirous to retain. Do me, there'* 
fore, the right to understand the truth df that; 
and, in my behalf, inform others, who' either 
^re, or may be, infected with sinister nnnours^ 
much prejudicial to that fair opinion 1 4e8ire 
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to hold amongst all worthy persons. Anci, 
oa the faith of a gentleman, the relation I 
diall give is neither more nor less than tiie 
bare truth. The inclosed contains the first 
dtation sent me from Paris by a Scotch gen- 
deman, who delivered it to me in Derbyshire, 
It tnf father-in4aw's house ; after it foUowsi 
my Aen answer, returned him by the same 
b^it^r. The next h my accomplishment of 
my first promise, being a particular assigria« 
tiim of place and weapons, which I sent by 
a aervant of mine by post from Rotterdam, a^ 
soon as I landed there. The receipt of which, 
^ned with an acknowledgment of my too 
fior CHrriage to the deceased lord, is tesitifi6d 
by the last, which periods the business until 
WB met at Tergosa in Zealand, it being the 
plaee allotted for rendezvous ; where he, 
HOCOmpanied with one Mr. Crawford, an 
English gentleman, for his second, a surgeon, 
and a man, arrived with all the speed he could. 
And there, having rendered himself, I ad'^ 
dressed my second, Sir John Heidon, to tet 
him understand that now all following should 
be done by consent, as concerning the terms 
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whereon . we should fight, as also the ^^i$et 
To our seconds we gave power for j^eir 
appointments j who agreed we should goto 
Antwerp, from thence to Bergenrop-Zoom, 
where in the midway but a village divides the 
States' territories from the Archduke's ; and 
there was the destined stage, to the end, that 
having ended, he that could might presentlj 
exempt himself from the justice of the country, 
by retiring into the dominion not offended. 
It was farther concluded, that in case any 
should fall or slip, that tlien the combat 
should cease; and he whose ill-fortune had 
^ so subjected him, was to acknowledge his life 
to have been in the other's hands. But in 
case one party's sword should break, because 
that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed 
the other should take no advantage, but either 
then be made friends, or else, upon even 
terms^ go to it again. Thus these conclusions 
being each of them related to his party, were 
by us both approved and assented to. Accord- 
ingly we embarked for. Antwerp ; and by 
reason my lord, as I conceive, because he 
could not handsomely without danger f f 
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dhcoveiy, had not paired the sword I , seni 
him to Paris, bringing one the same length, 
but twice as broad ; my second excepted 
against it, and advised me to match my own, 
and send him the choice ; which I obeyed, it 
heing, you know, the challenger's privilege 
,to elect bis weapon. At the delivery of the 
sword, which was performed by Sir John 
.Heidon, it pleased the Lord Bruce to choose 
^y own ; and then, past expectation, he told 
him, that he found himself so far behind 
hand, as a little of my blood would not serve 
his turn, and therefore he was now resolved to 
ihave me alone ; because he knew, (for I will 
use his own words,) * that so worthy a gentle- 
. man, and my friend, could not endure to 
stand hjf and see him do that which he must 
, do to satisfy himself and his honour/ Here- 
upon Sir John Heidon replied, that such 
intentions were bloody and butchery, far 
.unfitting so noble a personage, who should 
desire to bleed for reputation, not for life ; 
. withal adding; that he thought himself injured, 
J being come thus far, now to be prohibited 
. from executing those honourable offices he 
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came fon The lord, for ansnrer, only re- 
iterated hi^ former resolutions; wliereupon 
Sir Johxi, leaving Kim the aword he had 
lelected, delivered me the other, with lus 
determinations. The' which, not for matter, 
but manner, so moved me^ as though to my 
remembrance I had not of a long while eaten 
more liberally than at dinner, and therefore 
unfit for such an action, (seeing the {rurgeons 
holdl a wound upon a full stoihafch much 

4. 

mofji datigeroui^ thai! otherwise,) I requested 
my steond to certify him, I would j^resently 
decide the di^erence, and therefore be i^hotild 
presrently meet me on horseback, only waited 
on by our surgeons, they being unarmed. 
Together we rode, but one before the other 
some twelve score, about two Kngliifth miles; 
and then passion, having so weak an efiefmy to 
assail as my direction, easily became victcH*, 
and, using his power, made me obeditot to 
his commands. I being verily mad with ang^r 
the Lord Bruce should thirst after taf blood 
' with a kind of assuredness, seeing I had cotne 
so far and needlessly to give him leave to 
regain his lost re[ftltattony I bade hhn alight; 



ifbkfh with all Urilllngtiett be quickly graitt6d $ 
lUld there in A meadow, unkle deep in watet' i^t 
the lealrt;, bidding farewell to our doublets, in 
oiir shiit8 began to charge each other, having 
afore dotntnanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themiselves a pretty distance from us, conjuring 
them besides, as they respected our favours or 
their own safety, not to stir, but suffer us to 
exeeiite out pleasures ; we being fully resolved 
(God forgive us !) to dispatch each other by 
what means we could. I made a thrust at my 
enemy, but was short ; and in drawing back 
my Atm^ I < received a great wound thereon, 
which I interpreited as a reward fqr my short 
(^hooting; but in revenge I pres^d into him, 
though I then missed him also, and then 
receiv0d n wound in my right pap, which past 
level through my body^ and almost to my back^ 
And there we wrestled for the two greatest 
and dearest prices We could ever expect trial 
ifor^-^honour atld life. In which struggling, 
my hand, having but an ordinary glove cb it, 
lost one of her servants, though the meanest, 
which hung by a skin, and to sight yet re^ 
maineth as before, and I am in hope rime 
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day to recover the use of it again. But at 
last, breathless, yet keeping our holds, there 
past on both sides propositions of quitting each 
other's swords. But when amity is dead, con- 
Udence could not live; and who jshould quit 
first was the question, which on neither part 
either would perform ; and re-striving again 
afresh, with a . kick and a wrench together, 
J. freed my long-captivated weapon. Which 
incontinently levying at his throat, being 
master still of his, I demanded if he would 
josk his life, or yield his sword ; both which, 
though in that imminent danger, he bravely 
denied to do. Myself being wounded, and 
feeling loss of blood» having three conduits on 
me, which began to make me faint, and he. 
jcourageously persisting not to accojdto either 
of my propositions, through remembrance of 
his former bloody desire, and feeling of my 
present estate, I struck at his heart ; but with 
Jm avoiding, mist my aim, but yet past through 
his body, and drawing out my sword, repast 
it again through another place ; when he cried 
out, * Qh ! I am «slain !' seconding his speech 
:withi all the force he had to . cast me t but: 
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being too weak/ after I had defended his 
ainaalt, I easily became master of him, laying 
Urn on his back; when being upon him, I 
re-demanded if he would request his life ; but 
it seemed he prized it not at so dear a rate to 
be beholden for it, bravely replying, * he 
aeorned it.' Which answer of his was so 
noble and worthy, as I protest I could not 
find in my heart to offer him any more vio- 
lence, only keeping him down ; until at length 
his surgeon, afar off, cried out, * he would 
immediately die, if his wounds were not 
stopped/ Whereupon I asked if he desired 
his surgeon should come, which he accepted 
of ; and so being drawn away, I never offered 
to take his sword, accounting it inhuman to 
rob a dead man, for so I held him to be. 
This thus ended, I retired to my surgeon, in 
whose arms^ after I had remained awhile, I 
lost my sight, and withal, as I then thought, 
iny life also. But strong water and his dili- 
gence quickly recovered me ; when I escaped 
a great danger j for my lord's surgeon, when 
nobody dreamt of it, came full at me with 
his lord's sword, and had. not .miae with my 
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iword interposed himself^ I hfld been dain Iqf 
tbo^ baie bands } although my Lord JSrnci^ 

Weltering in hk blood, and past all expectation 
of life, confoi'inable with all bis form^ car- 
riage) which was undoubtedly noble, cried outi 
* Rascal ! hold thy hand/ So may I pros* 
per as I have dealt sincerely with you m this 
relation ; which, I pray you, with the enclosed 
letter, deliver to mv loi'd chamberlain. And 
40, &c. your*s, Edward Saokvillb.'^ 

" Louvain, the 8th Sept. 1613/* 

It has been usually imagined, thatn)akjng 
a sawpit the scene of action in a duel Was a 
refinement of more modetn times ^ we hay« 
^n anecdote on record, however^ which eaftiei 
the happy invention back as faf as tbe reigft 

* Mdob siich a despet*ate eAcoaoter, bat attCDdcd 
with the death of both combatants, occurred in the 
vear 1712, between the Dake of Haihilton and Lofd 
Mohiia. The^ fought with swords in Hjd^Park ; 
afid, ** oeglectiDg the rules of art» seemed to mn on 
one another/' (says Burnet,) ** as if thej tried who 
who should^ kill first.'' Lord Mohan was kilted 
daring the conflict, atid the duke died a fow minates 
after if Wflif-oeBcl«ded.*^VoLil« page. 612. . 
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oT Jatnes the First, fltid etpUihB the i^eddoti 

df ^such A judicious arrang^mefil. *' And 

flair we have named Sir Thomas ConSptOn,'^ 

Wfs the hi!H;or]an, ^' there will folldt^ a stdry of 

hk youthful actions, which, though 'done long 

tbne sin<se, will not be uncomely to crowd in 

here* He had the remark of A low-spirited 

niati when he was young, and truly his wife 

niade kiih retain it to the last. But such at 

Ibnnd him so in those tigorous days of dueU 

litig, would trample on his easin^^ ; md there 

could not a worse character h6 imprinted on 

any man, than to be tertned a Ck)WHrd; Among 

the test,' one Bird, a roaring captain, was th^ 

teore bold and insolent against hidi, because 

he fonnd him slow and backward, (which is a 

liaseness of an overbearing nature^) and hjls 

|ifdTocations were so great, that some of 

Cbnfpton's friends taking notice of him, tdld 

'Mm it were better to die nobly onee, than lire 

infamously erer ; and Wrought so Upofi hisfcold 

temper, that the next affront that this bold 

Bird put upon him, he Was heartened into tlie 

courage td send him a diallenge. Birdi & gredt 

inassy fellow, confident of his owfr strength, 
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(disdainmg Compton, being less both in stft* 
tore and courage,) told the second tint 
brought the challenge, in a vapouring man- 
tier, that he would not stir a foot to encounter 
Compton, unless he would meet him in a 
sawpit, where he might be sure Compton 
could not run away from him. The second, 
that looked upon this as a rhodomontado fancy, 
told him, that if he would appoint the place, 
Compton should not fail to meet him. Bird, 
making choice both of the place and weapon, 
(which, in the vain formality of fighters, was 
in the election of the challenged,) he chose a 
saW'pil and a single sword ; where, accord- 
ing to the time appointed, they met. Being 
together in the pit, with swords drawn, and 
:Stript ready for the encounter, * Now, Comp- 
ton,' said Bird, * thou shalt not escape from 
me ;' and hovering his sword over his head, 
in a disdainful manner said, ' Come, Compton, 
let's see what you can do now.' Compton, 
attending his business with a watchful eye, 
seeing Bird's sword hovering over him, ran 
under it in upon him, and in a moment ran him 
through the body } so that his pride fell to 
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4he ground, and there did sprawl out its last 
iranity. Which should teach us, that strong 
temptation is the greatest weakness ; and it's 
far from wisdom in the most arrogant strength 
to slight and disdain the meanest adversary/'* 
' To bring the history of duelling down to 
the present times, we may mention the second 
desperate combat which took place between 
the late Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
Mr. Matthews ; who were both at that time 
residing at Bath. The particulars of it, as 
given by Mr. Sheridan's biographer, were as 
foUows.t 

. "When the flight took place,'' (of Mr. 
Sheridan and Miss Linley to the continent,) 
f* it naturally became the subject of general 
conversation at Bath ; where, from the known 
intimacy that had subsisted between Matthews 
and Sheridan, and from a variety of circum* 
stances, it was freely said that the former 
must have been concerned in the elopement* 
'The conjecture was perfectly natural and well 

* Wilson's Life of James the First, page 727. 
t Tf atkias's Ufe of. Sheridaii,Tol. i. page 35 



•,' ' 
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founded; but Matthews thought proper t0 
dduy all knowledge of the transaction ; and 
he went so far as to throw out reflections inw 
jurious to the reputation of Mis^ Lmley Mi 
h^r lover. The matter found its wajr inta 
the newspapers f and the Bath Pi^er oOn- 
tained some animadversions upon the iugitived^ 
which excited much attention, as evidently 
coming from the pen of one who musfe haVjS 
been well acquainted with their affidrs and 
former history. Sheridan could not long be 
ignorant of these dastardly attempts to injure 
his honour, and to destroy the peace of one 
who had a claim upon him for the protection 
6f her character. Having traced, for cet? 
iainty, the calumny which had been ao scaU^ 
dalously propagated, to the original authoTi 
onr hero instantly proceeded to Bath; \mlk 
his arrival there was no sooner kiiowUiL . than 
Matthews thought it mo^ expedient to decamp 
for London j where he was as closely pursued 
by the man whom he had betrayed and abused. 
He was discovered in a tavern, at the comer 
of Henrietta-street and Bedford-street, Co- 
vent^Oarden j and the parties being resolutely 
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bnt^ thfey both drew their iwotdn, while Mi** 
Ghrles Sheridan alone acted as the second 
itt the fhijr. The rencontre wag desperate, 
Ibf eadh was a complete master of the Weapon ; 
but after a display of much courage and 
dcill, Matthews was disarmed, and thrown 
ip^n the floor, in which situAtion he 6ued fbr 
kii life. In addition to this, he signed a 
tonfefsion of the falsehoods which he had 
Muied to be circulated ; and this declaration 
Mlitf immediately published in the journal 
llhetit the original paragraphs from the 
HUM hand had appeared. The vanquished 
puty being thUs completely cotered with dis« 
pM^e^ retired to his estate in OlataOtganshire ) 
Mtt^ eten there, he could not be free from the 
lAlimation of his neighbours, for the whole 
Holy quickly spread throughout the kingdom, 
pqpeoiallyas the duel was one out Of the ordinary 
pMietioe of single coftibat, in this eonntiy. 

^' Stnng by the sarcasiAs of his old compa<' 
(iKMis, and irritated by being thrown otit of 
Ibe gay circle, where he had been odtiiader^d 
KS a leader, Matthews became ftlmott fhintie 
With rAge ) and| th(mgh e(mMtoii(»e tdid him 
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^ut the blood of another could not obliterate 
the signature which he had affixed to his own 
confession of treachery, he resolved to pensii 
in the attempt to get revenge. Accordingly^ 
he returned once more to Bath, and imme- 
diately caused a message to be delivered to 
Sheridan, demanding another meeting. This 
the latter might have declined,'] by all tlie 
tvles of duelling, and upon every pmncipleof 
strict honour ; for his antagonist hainDg 
tdready, when defeated, obtained the grant of 
his life upon a condition that fixed upon him 
a mark of odium, had no right to the inter- 
view which he now sought. But though the 
friends whom Mr. Sheridan consulted on this 
loccasion remonstrated, in strong terms, and 
with conclusive arguments, on the impropriety 
of complying with the requisition, his lofty 
spirit could not brook the idea of sheltering 
himself from a conflict under any plea what- 
ever* It was accordingly settled, that the 
parties, should meet, at four in the morning, 
on< Kingsdown, near Bath, each attended by 
his secoM} who were, however, peremptorily 
interdicted from interfering their offices during 
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the oombatants appeared on the ground ; and, 
after a.dischai^e of pistols^ neither of which 
todk eflfect, they drew their swords. The 
onset was most desperate, and plainly indicated- 
a fierce resolution, on both sides, to carry 
matters to the last extremity. Sheridan, 
indeed, endeavoured to disarm his advenaryt 
as he had done before ; but in this he was* 
foiled by the address of Matthews, and they 
closed. The struggle was now most desperate, 
and betrayed uncommon strength of muscular 
power, with mental energy, passion, and skill.* 
After inflicting some severe wounds, they 
came to the ground, and in the fall both their' 
swords were broken. Matthews, having now 
greatly the advantage by being uppermost, 
pressed hard upon Sheridan, and exultingly 
demanded whether he would beg his life; to 
which he received for answer, that '*he scorned' 
it }*' and the conflict was renewed, even in that 
awkward situation, with all the fury that had 
marked it from the commencement. 

" They mangled each other for some time 
with their broken swords : the point of that 
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the cheek and ^f of Sheridaiit wha bcinf 
at length completely exhausted with the k» 
of blood, fainted upou the spot ; ia whidi 
situation he was removed to a chaise^ and eoa« 
veyed to Bathy Matthews and his friend at the 
saTpe time setting oi^ in another for London.^' 
Thus ended this memorable duel, whieh, in 
many particulars, though, happily, not in the 
result, very nearly resembled the deadly one 
between Sir Sdward Sackville and I^ 
Bruce, in the reign of James the First, m 
before described* 

Of Juvenile dtcels, the most remarkable 
which we recollect occun^ed between General 
Perkins, of the marines, (whom we well 
knew thirty-five years ago, and who died long' 
since, at bis residences Beech House, near 
Christchurch, Hants») and the celebrated natal 
cominander, Sir James Wallace. The former 
was a lieutenant of marines, and the latter a 
midshipman, on board the Pegasus ship of 
war; both of them irascible, high apiritedf' 
and as brave as young lions* A quarrel arose 
between theiP) And immediate sati^ctim 



^ ' Vis deoi^nd^ by ^he offended p^^rtj. They 
deioended into their sub^mmw birth. Fi^toli 
were produced : each took his seat on opposite 
sides of the mess^table, the distance between 
them being about five feet. At the same 
instant, both the parties fired. The ball of 
young Wallace entered the shoulder of Ferkinsy^ 
and that of the latter penetrated Wallace's 
groin. The wounds were, in time, healed; 
but their consequences were ever after 
sipparent: Perkins wept through life with n 
eocked shoulder ; and Wallace limped upon a 
halt thigh, to his grave. 

It is satisfactory to reflect, that, for many 
years past, no duel has occurred among us, 
attended with such savage circumstances as 
the one just described ; and* that the practice 
is certainly on the decline throughout the 
British dominions. Were it entirely oblite- 
rated^ its extinction would be no blot in our 
national character; for, it may fairly b^ 
asserted, that, it is supported only by folly or 
profligacy, and that rarely, if ever, the man 
of real honour, high character, and worthy 
principlesj is found to be engaged in sucht ' 
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barbarous^ absurd, and unequal mode o( 
adjusting a dispute.^ 

* See the beaatifal story of Eagenio, Adventurer, 
No. 64, 65, 66, In the commencement of the seven* 
teenth century the duelling mania was, to the full, as 
prevalent in France as in England. Houssaie 
(Memoires Historiques, v. ii. p. 259) tells us, that, io 
the reign of Louis XIII., the first news enquired 
after every morning, when the people met in the 
streets or public places, were, ordinarily, ** Who hai 
fought yesterday V and, in the afternoon^ ** Do jou 
know who has fought this morning ?" One Bouteville, 
at this time, distinguished himself for his enthusiastic 
attachment to the theory and practice of the mur- 
derous art. Every morning the professed duellists 
met at this man's house, in a great hall, where the 
councils of the fraternity were holden. De Valen^fy, 
an officer of eminence, who was at the head of this' 
society, had such an itch for fighting, that one day 
he wanted to call out Bouteville, his most intimate 
friend, because this duellist had not chosen him for a 
second, in a duel which he had had within a few days. 
Nor would this duel have been compromised, but for 
another which Bouteville, in the gaiety of his heart* 
had, at that moment, with the Marquis de Portes, at 
which meeting De Valenpay amused himself with the 
Marquis*s second, one Carvis, and wounded him 
dangeaously. Bouteville became the pest of Paris, 
and was at length publicly executed for fighting a duel 
on Easier day. — Many royal edicts were published in 
France, from 1599 to 165^5 when, under the auspices 
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r Lonis XIV., a code of laws (consisting of nineteen 
dgnlations) was prepared and established concerning 
satisfactions and reparations of honour;" which, 
e are told, was attended with the most salutary 
feet. — D'Israeli's Cur, Lit. first series, v. ii. p. 480. 
he ordinances of our own statute book have ^not 
)en so available in England, though those against 
ufder take in, as Blackstone sajs, " the case of 
liberate duelling ; where both parties meet, avowedly, 
ith an intent to warder ; thinking it their duty as 
intlemen, and claiming it as their right, to wanton 
Ith their own lives, and those of their fellow crea- 
res, withont'any warrant or authority, from any 
»wer, either divine or human ; but in direct contra- 
ction to the laws both of God and man.*' — Com. vol. 
• p. 199. It is to be regretted, that, in deference to 
latom and popular prejudice, murder by duelling 
tonld be more lightly treated in the administration 
; the criminal law, than any other species of the 
me outrageous crime. 



VOt. lit* ti 



"THE 



FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 



Our author has, in this novel, opened 
lew quarry for the increase of his own fame» 
1 the gratification of his reader ; and though 
i ore which he has exposed to light be not, 
rhaps, of that precious description which 
^ virgin mines of his own country afforded 
Q ; yet he has purified it with such nice care» 
d worked it up with such consummate skilly 
It the product is little less estimable than 
>se other results of his intellectual labora- 
y which are purely Scotch. The experi- 
mtf indeed, was hazardous j but it has been 
^cessfuL His subjects hitherto (with the 
rqptions of Ivanhoe and Kenilworth) had 
^nted him with an un)iounded field for 

H 2 
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the exercise of those powers of description, 
which he so pre-eminently possesses. He had 
glens, and rocks, and woods, and wilds, be*, 
fore him, 

Non rastrU hominum non uUi obnoxia cures, 

untrodden by any of his predecessors ; a race 
of people, original, interesting, distinguished 
from most others by a strongly-marked cha- 
racter, and a high moral dignity; and whose 
peculiarities were but little known to their 
most immediate neighbours ; and a class of 
manners, habits, opinions, and superstitions, for 
his contemplation, which were curious, striking; 
local, and exclusive. These advantages, in- 
deed, did not offer themselves with respect 
to Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, (the immediate 
precursors of Nigel,) but their absence was 
compensated by the rich and varied subjects 
presented to the descriptive faculty by the 
feudal and chivalric manners of the epoch of the 
former hovel, and by the quaint and romantic 
character of Elizabeth's court and reign. In 
the: story of Nigel, however, he has voluntarily 
quitted this vantage ground ; descended into 
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^he common arena ; discarded the imaginative; 
9nd atchieved his victory solely by a happy 
exposition of moral nature^ modified by exist- 
ing manners, and acted upon by common 
impulses. He has rendered the "tower'd 
city'' as interesting a subject of contempla- 
tion» as the glorious wilds of his own native 
soil ; and made '^ the busy hum of men" to 
strike upon the fancy as impressively (though 
with different associations) as the warblings 
of his bordering vallies, or the mysterious 
.echoes of liis Highland passes. 

With regard to the construction of thefable^ 

^however, he has, in Nigel, as in most of his 

^other productions, been utterly careless. This 

vseems to be a concern either below his notice, 

as being within the compass of more common 

ppwersf or a consideratx^ which is forgotten 

in the parturition of births of higher moment. 

.Hence we have his apprentices (which were* 

^at first, evidently intended to be more inti- 

.mately ,and importantly identified with the 

tale) brought forwards in the opening, with 

marked particularity \ gradually fading away 

as the incidents are evolved } and ialtogethei^ 
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removed from sight, or at least from actioiii 
before the conclusion of the drama. Hence 
we have the underplot of Hermione, equally 
awkward, ' improbable, and unimpassioned ; 
and such a penurious exhibition of Margaret 
Hamsay, the heroine, as completely precludes 
all feeling of interest in her intermediate 
career, and eventual destiny. But herecritacai 
reproof must end. All else is admirable. 
The accuracy with which the manners arfe 
^picted is surprising: their keepii^ and 
consistency faultless. London, as it existed 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, with its peculiar adjuncts of places, 
persons, and customs, is spread before us with 
the fidelity of a good engravilig ; and the 
characters do not astonish us more by their 
variety and contrast, than by "the high but 
just colours in which they are drawn, atidthe 
undeniable evidence which each carries with 
it of its identity with human nature. James, 
whatever the author might intend, is unquei^ 
tiohably the hero of the piece. We cannet 
call it a ^^ mcked likmess?* which he bas^veh 
us of the En^ish Solomon } for this ^rmt^j 
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iriably indulgent to theStuarts, represents 
as good-natured, playful, and forgiving j 
has produced a partial, though striking, 
iature of the sovereign} but it is creditable 
lim as a draughtsman, (though not com- 
lentary to his secret favourable lenity 
Eirds jacobitism,) to perceive, that, with 
y desire to make James respectable, the 
1 adherence to his originals, which he ob- 
es in all his portraits, has interfered with 
wish ; and his Majesty stands before us^ 
as the author designed him to appear, but 
le actually was, — ^both contemptible and 
culous. It is James in bis holiday suit, 
with no becoming article in his attire, 
)ss it be a childish and complexional good- 
ire. We do not wonder at the excellence 
;he limning in Richie Moniplies, for here 
painter is again at home, and the colour- 
of a faithful Scotchman was familiar to his 
jil ; but in the lively, witty, and profligate 
garno ; in the high-principled but rugged 
tha Trapbois, and the exquisitely avaricious 
er of this lofty dame ; in the bully Captain 
epepper, and the brutal sensualist Duke 
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Hildebrod ; he has ventured on a new class of 
subjects, and invested them with such an 
appearance of actuality, as compels the con- 
fession, that if they be ideal creations, they 
wear at least all the resemblance of real 
flesh and blood. 

The coarseness of the scenes in Alsatia may, 
perhaps, be objected to, and by those who, 
possibly, are not too fastidious ; but if they 
be expunged, we must consent to sacrifice the 
curious manners of a place, whose character is 
now extinct ; and one of the finest descriptions 
of the terrible kind in this or any other novel» 
—the midnight murder of old Trapbois, and 
the heart-stirring grief of his extraordinary 
daughter. 
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Biographical Hlnstratians. 



James the First. 

. In looking back to the dynasties which 
have, at different times, filled the English 
throne^ we find no one of them that asserts less 
claim to the affection of the subject, or the 
respect of posterity, than the Stuart race ; nor 
any line of consecutive princes, (whatever the 
dynasty may have been,) who have reigned less 
to their own credit. Or the advantage of their 
country, than James'^the First, his sony and 
two grandsons. They have, indeed, been 
termed an unfortunate race ; but, as it should 
seem, not with sufficient accuracy; for, how- 
ever we may deplore the catastrophe of one, 
or sympathize with the fate of another^ of this 
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family, yet it is to be recollected that their 
calamities were attributable to themselves 
alone ; and necessarily resulted from the irri- 
tation produced by their high, arbitrary, and 
unconstitutional conduct, upon the spirit of a 
people, who were beginning to see and appre- 
ciate their liberties as Englishmen ; who had 
learned to distinguish between prerogative and 
tyranny ; and who were goaded on to acts, 
terrible in one instance, and bold in the other, 
by a succession of oppressions, deceptions, and 
disappointments, which left them no alterna- 
tive, but that of resorting, in their own persons^ 
to the vindication of their natural and political 
rights : 

Then, like a lion from his den. 
Arose the multitude of men. 
The ifljur'd people rose. 

' Akeruide's Ode on dOth January. 

Of James the First it might be said, had 
there not been darker points in his character, 
that the ridiculous formed its chief feature; 
for he was iidiculous as a king^sis a theologian, 
as an author i and as a man. But how can 
we dismiss him with the imputation of folly 
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or absurdity merely, when he openly gloried 
in craft and dissimulation; when his motto 
was qui nescit dissimulare, nesctt regnare ; 
when. he was heartless, as the father of the 
finest youth of his age ; and when his gross 
^taphment to a succession of worthless mi- 
nions, furnished the strongest grounds of sus- 
picion and assertion against his moral virtue.^ 

« lot the third edition of Sir Anthony Welldon's 
*' CcMirl and Character of King James/' <&c. is the 
foUowing preface by the " publisher to the reader." 

*' Amongst the many remarkable passages in this 
short relation, the reader may take notice chiefly of 
fi^e things here discovered. 

*• First, How Almighty God was mocked, and the 
lirorld^bused, by the Tuesday sermons at Court, and 
the anniversary festivals upon the fiflh of August, ib 
commemoration of King James's deliverance from the 
Gowries' conspiracy ; whereas, indeed, there was no 
such matter, but a, mere feigned thing, as appears by 
the story. 

** Secondly i How this kingdom was gulled in the 
supposed treason of Sir Walter Rawley and olhers^ 
mho suffered as traitors; whereas to this day it could 
never be known that there was any such treason, but 
a mere trick of state to remove some bloqks out of 
the way, 

" Thirdly y The fearful imprecationmade by King 
James against bimeelf and bis posterity, in the pre- 
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Sir Anthony Welldon tells ns, that James's 
character was much easier to take than his 

«ence of raanj of his servants and the judges, even 
npon his knees, if he should spare any that were 
found guilty in the poisoning business of Sir Thomas 
OFcrbury ; bnt how he failed, this story will tell 
you ; and how the justice of God hath been, and isi 
upon himself and posterity, his own death by poisoD, 
and the sufferings of his posterity, do sufficiently 
manifest. 

** Fourthly, The untimely death of that hopefal 
Prince Henry is here partly discovered; if the 
reader cannot, in this discourse, spell by what hand 
he was taken away ; yet he may observe a strai^ 
connivance at, and contentedness witb, the tiring 
done. . . 

** Fifthly, Here we may see what a slave King 
James was to his favourites ; this appears by many 
passages of this story, but especially by his passion 
at Greenwich, when the Lieutenant of the Tower told 
him of Somerset's threatening speeches,'' (to betray 
some secret known only to the king and . himself,] 
*' and by his agony, till he heard that Somerset took 
his arraignment patiently, and had told no tales/' — 
Secret History of the Court of James 1. vol. i. p. 30^ 

The indifferenee. with which James regarded the 
death of his son Henry occasioned suspicions (though 
entirely groundless^ of his having been instrumental 
to it. None but the father appeared to be insensible 
of the magnitude of such a loss* ** He was,*^ says 
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picture; " for/* says he, " he could n6ver 
bie brought to sit for the taking of that, which 
is the reason of so few good jpieces of him ; 
but his character was obvious to every eye;'* 
and it must be confessed, if Sir Anthony were 
i faithful limner, (and his representation is 
corroborated by others,) that little of the 
amiable was to be discovered either in the 
king's person or mind. 

" James," continues Welldon, ^ was of a 
middle stature, more corpulent through his 
clothes than in his body ; yet fat enough ; his 
clothes ever being made large and easy, the 
doublets quilted for stiletto proof, his breeches 
in great plaits, and full stuffed ; he was natu- 
^ly of a timorous dispo»tion» which was the 

* 

the author of AwUcus Coquinaria, '^coarteons and 
aflRibley natorallj shamefaced and modest, patient and 
slow to anger 5 mercifaF^ and judicious in puni^ing 
offenders; quick to conceiro, yet not ra»h; verj 
constant in resolves ; wonderfully secret of any trusty 
even from hts youth ; his courage prince-Kke, fearless, 
noble, undamped ; saying that there should be nothing 
impossible to him, that had been done by another ; 
most religious and christian, protesting his great 
desire to compose diSerences in religion J'— P. iS51«. 
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reason df his quilted doublets ;^ his ^yea 
large, ever rolling after any stranger that 
came in his presence, insomuch as many 
for shame have left the room, as being out 
of countenance ; his beard was very thin ; 'his 
tongue too large for his mouth, which 
made him ever speak full in the mouth, 
and made him drink very uncomely, as if 
eating his drink, which came put into the cup 
on each side of his mouth; his skin was as 
soft as taffeta sarsnet, which felt so because 

* His timidity was so great, that he could not' 
endqre the sight of a drawn sword. "He had,*^ 
pays Sir Kenelm Digby, " such an aversion to a naked 
sword, all his life time, Uiat he could not see. one 
without a great emotion of spirit ; and, though other- 
ways courageous enough, he could not orermaster his^ 
passions in this respect. I remember, when he 
dubbed me knigl^t, in the ceremony of putting a 
naked sword upon my .shoulder, he could not endure 
to look upon it, but turned hi^ face another way ; inso- 
much, that in lieu of touching my shoulder, he had 
almost thrust the point into my eyes, had not th& 
Duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright**— On 
the Power of Sypipathy, p. 1818, 4to. 1669. The 
pathologists of the time. accounted for this infirmity in 
the king, by the shopk received by Mary, at th« 
murder of Rizzio, when she was pregnant with James* 



lie nerer washed his haiid^ onljr bis fingeinf 
eoiitfigbtly with anapkin; his legs were very 
vieidKf having had. (as was' thought) some foul 
pkjin his youth, or rather befot*e he was born,* 
that lie was not able to stand at seven years 
cxf .age, that weakness ever made him leaning 
on men's shoulders ; his walk was ever circular. 
He was very temperate in his exercises and 
in his diet, and not intemperate in his drinking ; 
however, in his old age, Buckingham's jovial 
suppers, when he had any turn to do with 
him, made him sometimes overtaken, which 
he would the very next day remember and 
repent with tears ; it is true, he drank very 
often, which was rather out of custom than 
any deb'ght ; and his drinks were of that kind 
for strength, as frontiniac, canary, high 
country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale ;t 
that, had he not a very strong brain, might 
have daily been ovenaken, although he seldom 
drank at any one time above four spoonfuls, 
many times not above one or two. — In hi6 

* Probably alluding to the murder of Rizzio, id 
his mother's preseDce, during her pregnancy, 

t This year, 1614^ as it was the meridian of the 
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apparel» and joumies, he was very eoiu 
ttant: in his apparel so constant, as, by his 
goodwill, he would never change his clothes, 
until worn out to the very rags ; his fashion, 
never ; insomuch, as one bringing to him a 
hat of a Spanish block, he cast it from him, 

king's glorj in England, so was it of his pleasures; 
The king was excessively addicted to hunting, and 
€2rtnAtJi^» not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but 
strong Greek wines; and though he would vdivide his 
hunting from drinking these wines, yet he would coor 
pound his hunting with these wines 5 and to that 
purpose he was attended by a speciaT ofiScer,' who 
was, as much as he could be,, always at hand to fill 
the king's cup in his hunting wheD he called for it 
I have heard my father say, that,, being hunting with 
the king after the king had drank of the wine, he 
also drank of it, and though he was young, and of 
an healthful disposition, it so disordered bis head, that 
it spoiled his pleasi^re, and disordered him for three 
days after. Whether it was from drinking these 
wines, or from some other cause, the king became 
'so lazy and un wieldly, that he was treist oa horseback, 
<and as he was set, so he would ride, without posing 
(poising) himself on his saddle; nay, when his hat 
was set on his head, he would not take the pains to alter 
it, but it sat as it was put on.— Roger Coke's Betec- 
tion of the Court and State of England during the> 
four last reignst London, 1647, p. 70«^ 
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swearing he neither loved them, nor their 
fashions : another time, bringing him roses oa 
his shoes, he asked, if they woiild make him a; 
ruff-fboted dove ? one yard of sixpenny ribband 
served that turn : His diet and joumies were 
so constant, that the best observing courtier of 
our time was wont to say, were he asleep seven 
years, and then awakened, he would tell eveiy 
day where the king had been, and every dish 
he had had at his table. He was unfortunate 
in the marriage of his daughter, and so was all 
Christendom besides ; but sure the daughter 
was more unfortunate in a father, than he in a 
daughter. He was vei^ liberal of what he had 
not in his own gripe, and would rather part 
with one hundred pounds he never had in his 
keeping, than one twenty shillings piece within 
his own custody ; and, had rather spend one 
hundred thousand pounds on embassies to keep 
or procure peace with dishonour, than ten 
thottsiand pounds on an army that would have 
forced peace with honour. He would make a 
great deal too bold with God in his passion^ 
both in cursing and swearings and one strain 
higher^ verging on blasphemy. He was eraftj^ 



and cunning in petty things, as the circum^ 
renting any great man/ the change of a 
favourite, <§fc. ; insomuch, as a very wise man 
was wont to say, he believed him the wisest 

* Of this deep dissimulation we have innvmerable 
proofs ; but none, perhaps, more striking^ than his 
behaviour to his former favourite, Somerset, when he 
had determined to relieve himself from suoh an 
incumbrance. 

** The £arl of Somerset never parted from him 
with m6re seeming affection than at this time, when 
he knew Somerset would never seen him mojre ; and> 
hiad you seen that seeming affection, (as the author 
himself did,) you would rather have believed he was 
in his rising than setting. The earl, when he kissed 
his hand, the king hung nbout his neck, slabbering 
bis cheeks, .saying, ' For God's sake, when shall I 
see you again? On my soul, I shall neither eat nor 
sleep till you come again.' The earl told him on 
Monday (this being on the Friday). ' For God's sake, 
let me,'said the king, * shall I, shall;!?' then lolled about 
bis neck : "Then, for God's sake, give thy lady this kiss 
for me.' In the same manner, at the stairs' head, at 
the middle of the stairs, and at the stairs' foot. The 
earl was not in his coach, when the king used these 
.very words following (in the hearing of four servants, 
of whom one was Somerset's great creature, i|nd of 
the Bedford chamber, who reported it instantly to the 
author of this History) : * I shall never see his face 
more.' " — Osborne, p. 410. 
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boltn Christendom; meaningHim wise in small 
hiBgSy but a fool in weighty affairs. He had 
tridc to cousen himself in bargains under- 
ind, by taking one thousand pounds,, qj: ten 
loasand pounds^ as a bribe, when his council 
m treating with his customers to raise them 
I so much more yearly. He was infinitely 
idined to peace, but more out of fear than 
mscience; yet sometimes would he shew petty 
idles :af valour, which might easily be dis- 
Nmed to be forced, not natural r and, being 
ifceif could have wished it rather to have 
icoiled back into himself, than carried to that 
ing it had concerned, lest he might have 
sen put to the trial to maintain his seeming 
dour/'* 

However unfavourable Welldon's. portrait 
r King James may be, we must admit that 
&er writers have painted it in still darker 
dours; so as fully to justify the caustic 
Nnarks of Bdlingbroke and the Abb^ Raynal. 
He had no virtues to set off, (says his Lord- 
lip,) but he had vices to conceal. He could: 

* Secret Hist* q{ tbe Court of James L, v. ii. p. 1^ 
; infra* 
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not conceal the latter; and, void of the formert 
he could not compensate for them. His 
failings and his vices, therefore, stand in full 
view: he passed for a weak prince, and an iU 
man ; and fell into, all the contempt wherein his 
memory remains to this day/** To which 
the Abbe adds, with great perspicuity and 
keenness, *^ He wanted to appear pacific, and 
he was only indolent ; wise, and he was only 
irresolute ; just, and he was ouly timid ; mode* 
Yate, and he was only soft; good, and he wius 
Qnly weak ; a divine, and he was only a fanatic; 
a philosopher, and he was only extravagant ; 
a doctor, and he was only a pedant. No one 
ever carried the pretensions of the crown 
further than James; and few princes have 
contributed so much to vilify it. . He found it 
easier to suffer injuries than revenge them ; to 
dispense with the public esteem, than tamerit 
^it; and to sacrifice the rights of his crown 
than to trouble his repose by maintaining.them. 
-He lived on the throne, like a private man in 
his family: he 'retained of the royalty only 
the gift of healing the evil. One would h»ve 

* Letters on Patriotisnii p. 214. 
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Mnl, he was only a passenger in the vessel 
tf ivldch he might have been the pilot. This 
inaction made his days pass in obscurity, and 
pr^ared a tragical reign for his successor.'** 

Buchanan had been his tutor, and 
(base as he was in other respects) had, 
doubtless, taken all due pains to infuse into 
him a portion of that erudition, which he so 
largely possessed himself: but the mind of 
James was too weak to concoct and digest it ; 
mid his learning, passing through such a 
laboratory, became a crude and heterogeneous 
mass, inapplicable to any great, or useful, or 
jrespectable purpose. Such as it was, however, 
he stood entirely indebted for it to his pre- 
ceptor; and common gratitude should have 
inspired him with sentiments of respect and 
esteem j if not of affection, for the pains.which 
this cultivator of his early powers had bestowed 
on so untoward a soil. But James was insen- 
sible to the feeling of gratitude. He hated the 
man and his. memory; and spoke and wrote 
of him, and hisi works, in terms of the most 
sovereign contempt.t 

• Monthly Review, 1761, p. 448. 
King James's Works, p. 480, 176, fol. edit. 1610. 
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On the 12tli of March 1578, when he waJ 
Hot quite twelve years of age, James entered 
upon the government of Scotland ; and almost 
immediately fell into that pernicious system, 
which he adhered to through life, of conferring 
fais favour exclusively on particular, and, too 
often, on the most undeserving objects,* and 

* Of these favourites, Bockingham was the prin* 
^ipal, the most powerful, and the most evil, as hd 
carried the fatal inflnenice into the sncceeding re%n> 
and contributed to the misfortunes which befel thf 
misguided Charles I. The terms of degrading inti« 
macy which subsisted between the king and this 
courtier are mentioned by Dr, Welwood. **The 
letters (says he) which passed between the king and 
Buckingham are written in a peculiar style of familiar^ 
ity; the king, for the most part, calling him his dear 
^hild and gosHp Steiney ; and subscribing himself his 
dear dad and gossip, and sometimes his dear dad and 
StuarL Buckingham calls the king, for the most 
part, dear dad and gossip ; and subscribes, always, 
your Migesty*s most humble slave and dog Steiney.'^ 
In one of James's letters, he tells Buckingham, he 
wears Steinetfs picture under his waistcoat^ next his 
heart; and in another he bids him, his only sweet 
and dear child, hasten to him to Borely that nigh^ 
that his white teeth might shine upon him. — Among 
James's familiar letters to Buckingham, is UiefoUuW* 
tng, without date» 
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irectiiig his conduct by their interested or 
toSjig^te councils. It was this infatuated 

' My only sweet dear ch3d, 
' Blessing, blessiDg, biessing on thy heart's 
ot^ aud all thine, this Thursday morning. Here 
a great store of game, as thej say, partridges and 
incaleurs : I know who shall get their part of them ; 
d here is the finest company of young hounds that 
or was seen* God bless the sweet master of my 
rriers, that made them to be so well kept all m 

mmer : I mean Tom Badger. I assure myself thou 
It punctually observe the diet and journey I set 
ee down in my first letter from Theobald's. God 
^8 thee, and my sweet Kate» and Mall, to the com- 
rt of thy dear dad| 

' Jambs R. 
* PS. Let my last compliments settle to thy hearty 
I we have a sweet and comfortable meeting ; which 
9d send, and give thee grace to bid the drogues 
ieu this day*' 

** The reason why James gave Buckingham the 
me of Steiney was for his handsomeness ; it being 
e diminutive of Stephen^ who is always painted with 
glory about his face.*'^-Comb Hist. Eng. v. i. p. 697. 
Of James's disgusting personal behaviour to his 
rourites, we have accounts in Osborne, p. 274 and 
&34 ; Peyton's Divine Catastrophe, p. 14; the Nou'^ 
idh Charles, his character, 1651, p. 17. Clarendon 
toself confesses^ that the first introduction of George 
illars into favour with James was purely from the 
indsomeness of bis person. — Hist. v» u p. 8, 8,10» ' 
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behaviour which bccasroned all the troublei 

amd distractions of his Scottish rei^ ; his 

seizure by the Earls of Mar and Gowry; 

the conspiracy of the Ruthvens, afterwards, 

(though it is yet an undecided point, whether 

the treachery here was on the part of the 

brothers, or the king) ; his quarrels with his 

jovfh clergy, and the Roman Catholics ; and| 

in short, all the misfortunes, and troubles, 

which befel him in his own country ; and it 

was the adoption of the same pi*inciples of 

fcwouritisnij whefn he assumed the sceptre 

in England, that degraded him, as Burnet 

says> into the scorn of the age ; so that while 

hungry writers flattered him out of measure 

at home, he was despised by all abroad, as a 

pedant, without true judgment, courage, of 

steadiness; suliject to his favourites^ and 

delivered up to the counsels, or rather the 

corruption, of Spain.* 

It seems somewhat paradoxical^ that the 

reign of James in England, for three and 

twenty years, should have been so untroubled 

as it actually was, by intestine disturbance^ 

* Hist, of bis own TiQies, r, i. p. 2U 
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or popular discontent ; more especially, as thd 
oppressions of the people were severe; the 
nojal profusion unexampled, the exactions of 
avourites enormous, and his Majesty's beha* 
riour to his parliament irritating and insulting. 
int it must be recollected that the people had 
leen educated into passive obedience by the 
ircumstancea of the preceding reign. The 
Dore than masculine character of Elizabeth 
lad, literally, awe-stricken every order of her 
ubjects; and she transmitted to her successor 
I set of statesmen, consummately sagacious. 
Nit equally ductile and unprincipled ; a clergy, 
xmrtly and slavish, with whom the favour of 
he prince was " the breath of their nostrils;** 
md a people, all but worshipping that prero- 
^tive, to which their eye had so long been 
;umed up with wonder and submission. To 
change this almost universal tone of thinking 
into an opposite feeling, (for the Puritans 
done were free from the delusion,)- would 
aecessarily be a work of time, and require a 
long course of absurd or violent conduct on 
;he part of a prince, placed in cireumsfcances 
10 favourable to the increase/ or, at least tQ 

VOL. in. I 
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tbe maintenance, of hs personal power. This 

alteration, however, in th e general sentiments 

of bis subjects towards the throne, James 

effected ; and though its consequences did 

not unfold themselves during the course of 

his own life, yet they were fully, and fearfully, 

developed in the reign of his successor. 

Oiarlea the First, unhappily, harsh, and 

proud, and severe in natural disposkion; 

educated in false and h^h-flown notions joi 

the extent and sacredness of prerogative, and 

^f the entire irresponsibility of the throne to 

aught but God alone; impelled by the evil 

counsels of the inconsistent, weak^ and jm^ 

"fligate Buckingham ; of the apostate £ari of 

Strafford; and the high-priest Laud; resorting 

first to violent, and thev descending tx) ignoble, 

means, to shuffling and intrigue, to insincerill^ 

:md dissimulation, for the attainment of im- 

<proper ends-^-consummated what his father had 

•b^un; applied the match to the train v^id 

4iad long been preparing for inflammation; 

•tnd produced an explosion of public feelmg, 

tiiat destroyed himself, and shook t^e naJdoed 

iiistilutions intobniins. : 
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' James closed his ignoble reign at the age 
•f 59, on the 37th March 1635, not without 
the. public suspicion of his end having been 
Iiastened by the wicked contrivances of his 
favourite Buckingham, now losing his master's 
aflfection* Welldon closes his <* Court and 
Cfaaracter of King James" with a brief ac* 
eount of these suspicions, and their foundation* 
^' I shall now bring my story to an end, asi 
I shall this king's life. He now goes his last 
hunting journey, (I mean the last of the year, 
as well as of his life,) which he ever ended ill 
Lent, and was seized by an ordinary and 
pioderate tertiah ague ; which, at that season, 
according to the proverb, was physic for a 
king, but it proved not so to him ; and, poor 
kii^5 what was but physic to any other, was 
made mortal to him ! Yet, not the ague, ^ 
himself confessed to a servant of his now 
Uving, who cried, < Courage, Sir, this is but 
a small fit, the next will be none at all ;' at 
which he most earnestly looked, and said, < Ah I 
it 18 not the ague that afilicteth ine, but the 
black plaster and powder: given me, and laid t# 
my stomach*' Axid, in truth, the plaster ad 

I 2 
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tormented him, that he was glad to have it 
pulled off, and with it the skin also. Nor wa9 
k fair dealing, if he had fair play; (whicb 
himself suspected, v often saying to Montgo*^ 
mery, whom he trusted above all men, ' in hu 
iickness, ^'for God's sake, look I have fair 
play,') to bring in an empiric to apply any 
medicines, . while those physicians appointed 
to attend him were at dinner ; nor could ttny 
but Buckingham answer it with less than hii 
m, at that present, as he had the next parlia. 
xnent, had it not been dissolved upon the very 
questioning him for the king's deaths and all 
^hose that prosecuted him utterly disgraced, 
and banished the court. 
% '* Buckingham coming into the king'g cham* 
ber, even when he. was at the point of deaths 
and ftn honest servant of the king's crying; 
f Ah, my Lord, you have tmdone us, and all 
lus poor servant^, although '^ot^ are so, well 
provided, you need not care ;' at which Buck'' 
ingham kicked at him, who caught his foot 
and made his head first come to the ground, 
whea Buckingham, suddenly rising, run to 
tjbe dying king's bedside, and cried, ^Justice; 
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Sir! I am abused by your servant, and wrong^^ 
fiiljy accused ;' at which the poor king (become^ 
by that time speechless) mournfully fixed hir 
^yes upon him, as who would have said 
•not wrongfully.**** 

. James's propensity to the pleasures of the 
chase has furnished the author of Nigel with^ 
the groundwork for an admirable description^ 
^f a royal hunting-match, in which he has. 
exhibited his usual veritable representatioa* 
^f the actual character, manners, and costume 

• 

of the person and period depicted, Ben 
Jdhn^on, in his masques of ** Gypsies Meta^ 
Diorphosed,*' touches upon King James's fond-> 
liess for hunting: 

• ^ Ton iball, by this line/' (in bis band,) 
Lpve a borse and a boand, bat no part of a swioe: 
To hunt tbe brave stagTi not so mach for joar food, 

' As the we&l of yonr body, and health o'yoar bioQd." 

Xna 0*,n. n,„ks hi. ;,n.«« pa«ion fe 
the sport, by the severity with which the 
king punished all those who infringed upon 
the royal game. " Nay, I dare boldly 

'' * Welldon's Court and Character of King James, 
p, 478. : : 
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Tenture to say, (he obsei'ves,) one man m'^t 
with more safety have killed another than i 
rascal deer ; but if a stag had been known 
to have miscarried, and the author Bed, a 
Proclamation, with a description of the party 
had been presently penned by the Attorney- 
general, and the penalty of his Majesty's high 
displeasure (^by which was understood the 
star-chamber) threatened against all that did 
abet, comfort, or relieve him." To which he* 
adds a lively sketch of James's costume, whev 
lie was following his favourite pleasure : ^* I 
shall leave him dressed to posterity in the 
colours I saw him in jthe next progress after 
his inauguration, which was as green as tht 
grass he trod on ; with a feather in his cap ; 
and a horn, instead of a sword, by his side.^* 
The attractions of this pastime, indeed, 
seduced James from his business and duties as 
h king; and induced him to commit those 
kffairs to a council, which the monarch al6ne 
is com Intent to transact. The king, says Mr. 
Ghamberlaine to Mr. ' Winwood, finds that 
felicity in the hunting life, that he h^th written 

* Secret Ilist. Court of KiDg James^ t. i. p. 195. 
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jb the council) that it is the only meaiis to- 
Riaidtain his health, which being the health : 
ad welfare of us all, he desires them to. 
ike the charge and burden of affairs, and 
iresee that he be not interrupted nor troubled . 
ith too much business/'* 
Our author, whose eye is upon every cha-' 
rteristic trait in his prototypes, has glanced 
another of James's imbecilities in conduct,i 
[ the occasion of Margaret Ramsay's mar-^ 
tge with Lord G. The childishness of 
e monarch on this festivity is not an inven<^ 
^e flight, but an actual exhibition of his be-: 
yiour whenever a hymeneal connection was 
lebrated under his auspices, or between his; 
roUrites. Win wood has presented us with 
i instance of bis fooleries when Philip Her*) 
rt, afterwards Earl of Montgomery, was 
irried to his first lady, which rejects equal 
gradation on the second Solomon and his 
3an-spirited courtiers. ^^ There was no small 
» that night in chains and jewels; and many 
eat ladies were made shorter by the skirts,, 
be presents of plate and other things given 

* Wiuwopd, vol. ij. p. 46, 
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hy the noblemen were valued at two thousand 
five hundred pounds ; but that which made it 
a good marriage was a gift of the king's, of 
five hundred pounds land, for the bride's 
jointure. They were lodged in the council 
chamber ; where the king, in his shirt and 
night gown, gave them a reveillee matin before 
they were up, and spent a good time in, or 
upon, the bed, choose which you will believe. 
No ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, 
points, gaiters, and gloves, which have been' 
ever since the livery of the court ; and at 
night there was sewing into the sheet, casting 
of the bride's left hose, with many other petty 
sorceries."* 

. But we must confess, (with some feelings 
of shame for the hierarchy of James's reign,) 
that this servility of spirit, which could accom- 
modate itself to ^uch base and ignoble conduct 
in the monarch, was not peculiar to the secular 
courtiers. The majority of the bishops were 
equally ductile, if we may credit a variety of 
anecdotes which record their complaisance.' 
One may suffice. 

* lb. page 43. 
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. ' On the day df the dissolution of the Ias(: 

(Nurliament of King James I. Mr. Waller, out 

<^ quriosity or respect, went to see the king 

jft dinner, with whom were Doctor Andrew^ 

the bishop of Winchester, and Doctor Neal^ 

bishop of Durham, standing behind hip 

Majesty's chair. There happened something 

>ery extraordinary in the conversation thos0 

,|»relates had with the king ; on which Mif. 

;Wiiller did often reflect. His Majesty a^ked 

,the bishops, ' My lords, cannot I take ; my 

subjects' inoney when I want jt, without all 

'this, formality in parliament?' The Bishop 

;of Durham readily answered, * G — d forbi4> 

:Sir^ but you should.; t/ou are the breath itf 

our, nostrils.' Whereupon the king tume<|, 

land said to the Bishop of Winchester, * Wei), 

, my lord, what say you ?' * Sir,' replied th/e 

.bishop, ^ I have no skill to judge of parli^- 

• mentary cases.' The king answered, ^ No 

. put-offs, my lord ; answer m0 presently/ 

</ Then, Sir,' said he, ^ I think it is lawful^ 

w take my brother N<^I's money,^ for he oi^ef g 

it.' Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased 

with this answer, and thewit gf it seemed|a 
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Effect the ki^g/'* It must be acknowledged, 
licMveveri that the English prelacy owed much 
\b James, for his civility to their order ; for 
lie sacrificed, in their behalf, his coimsteiicy) 
'veracity, tod honour. In 1590, addres^og 
%he general lissembly of Scotland, standing 
up ** with his bonnet off, He praised God that 
iie was born in such a time as in the time of 
.'the light of the gospel ; to such a place as 
to be king of such a kirk-^the sincerest kiik 
%' the world. The kirk of Oeneva keepeth 
'Pasche and Yule,*' (Easter and Christmas,) 
^* ^hat have they fijr them ? They have so 
institutions. As for our neighbour kirk in 
England, their service is ah evil-said mass 
^ in English : they want nothing of the mass 
'^but the liftings" (elevation of the host). *• I 
'-eharge you, my good people, ministers, doctors, 
' elders, noUes, gentlemen, an4 barcms, to stand 
^io your purity, and to exhort the people to do 
the same ; and I, forsooth, so long as I brook 
^tny life and crown, shall maintain the sanie 

'- i^ainst all deadly.'' And, in his speech to 

'■•.....'-. 

♦ Account of the Life, &e. of Mr. Waller, pr^ 
-ixed to Ms '^poensi p. 67> ecUt* 17fO. 
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tHe Scotch Parliament in 1598, he re-assured 

them that he minded not to bring in papistical 

9r Anglican bishops.* Yet, such was the in-t 

lincerity of this monarch, there is reason to 

believe that he had even then determined upoii 

the subverting of this (what he asserted to be) 

purest of all institutions^ which he charged 

the people^ and so solemnly pledged hinis^l^ 

to maintain ; for in his work, entitled Basi- 

Ucon DoroUf printed and clandestinely circur 

lated a few years afterwards, and which must 

have cost time in the composition, he cpQtendi 

that ^* parity among ministers cannot agre^ 

with monarchy; that without bishops the 

three estates cannot be established ; that 

vainisters sought to establish a democracy in 

*ihe land, and tp bear the sway of all the^ 

government ; that by time th^ hope, by the 

example of the ecclesiastical policy, to draw 

the civil to the same parity ; that no man i$, 

more to be hated of a king than a pnmd 

ppritan; and that the chief of them are 

* Cdderwopd's CUarch Distory of SiBodand, page 
26a, 418. 
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not to be allowed to brook the land.*'** 
And in the conference at Hampton Court, 
James asserted, that " the Scotch presbytery 
agreed with a monarchy, as God and the devil; 
Then," said he, "Jack, and Tom, and Will,, 
and Dick, shall meet, and at their pleasure 
censure me and my council, and all our prol 
ceedings. Then Will shall stand up, and say, 
It must be thus ; then Dick shall reply, and 
«ay, Nay, marry, but we will have it thus.'! 
Such was the tergiversation of James in favour 
of the English church ; and such the -precious 
logic> which drew from Archbishop Whitgift 
the solemn declaration, that, " undoubtedly, 
liis Majesty spake by the special assistance of 
•God's spirit ;'' and which compelled Bi^hc^ 
Bancroft, on his knee, to protest, that " his 
heart melted with joy, and made him haste 
to acknowledge unta^ Almighty God the sin-* 
'gular mercy in giving them such a king, a^ 

««ince Christ's time the like had not been«"t 

' ■•■' 

'* 'Brodie's Hist. Brit. £mp« vol. i. introdactioii» 
page 396. 

'f Baidow^s Accoiint of the Codference at Halkiptoo 
Court, Pboeniz, vol. i. page 14^ * * 
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III nhort, the game between the prelates and 
the Jdng, during the whole of James's reign} 
seeifis to have been, Fll tickle t/ou, ifyou^ll 
tickle ine. Elizabeth had drilled them into a 

r 

spirit of subserviency to the Court, totally 
inconsistent with that conscientious regard to 
their office and responsibility, their propisr 
dignity land peculiar duties, which alone caii 
^ve lustre and utility to their venerablf^ 
order; and James, however deficient he might 
be in more dignified points of character, had 
cunning enough to take advantage of a duc- 
tility ^ which he was well aware, ^ if properly 
fostered, would be signally useful in giving 
efficacy to the suggestions and plans of his 
own delectable science of king-crqft. . 

There is a document transmitted to. us, so 
characteristic of the general tone of the epis- 
copal bench, in the reign which engages, our 
attention, as well to merit insertion in the 
present page. It is a letter addressed by Dr^ 
Field, bishop of Llandaff, to Buckingham, 
when in the plenitude of . his power. We 
shall contrast it with a noble epistle, 3ent by 
the hgnest and independent Bishop Burnet tO 



C3unrIegtlieSecoiKL The&nt wSi^S^m 
example of a prelate, who had no conaejetw 
in aoy thing; the other of a biahep, wha 
anade a conscience of every thing. 

** My. gracious good Lord, — In the great 
library of men that I have studied these many 
years, your Grace is the best book, and moi^ 
dassic author, that I have read ; in whom I 
find so much goodness, sweetness and noUe^ 
Hess of nature, such an heroic q^irit for 
boundless bounty, as I never did in any, I 
could instance in many, some of whom yoq 
have made deans, some bish(^, som^ lords, 
and some 'privy^-counsellors, none that evef 
looked toward your Grace did ever (go away 
empty. • I need go no further than myself, (9 
ieum of the earth,) whom you raised out of 
the dust, for raising but a thought so high ap 
to serve your Highness. Since that I hay^ 
not played the truant, but mote diligenUy 
studied you l!han ever before ; and yet (duno^ 
ihat I am) I stand at a stay, . and am a nw- 
proficient ; the book being the same that it 
ever was, as may appear by the great j^ 
^lency of others. This wonderfully, poseth 



me ; and sure there is some guile, some wile;^ 
iiv some of my fellow students, who hide mf 
book from roe, or some part of it* All thet 
fiuik is not in my own blocki^ness, thai; 
I thrive no better. I once feared this beforeg; 
that some did me ill offices. Your Grace was 
^eased to protest that no man had ; and to 
asanremethat no man could. My heart tella 
ne that it hath been always upright, and ta 
still most faithful unto you. I have examined 
idy actions, my woxds, and my very thoughts^ 
and found all of them, ever since, most sound 
UHto yoitr Orace. : Give me leave to comfort 
myself i>f rtcoi^atbn of your loving-kindr 
leases of old, when on that great feast-day of 
your being inaugured our chancellor (of 
Cambridge), my look was your book, wherein 
«yott read sadness, to whicb I was bold to 
dQSwar, £ trusted your Grace would give 
rme no ^ause. You replied^ /with loss of 
blood rather.' But God forbid so precious 
tin effusion, (I would rather empty all my 
^iFeiBs, than you should bleed one drop,) when 
as one blast of your breath is able to bring me 
to th& faaven where I wxituld bie. My lord, I 
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am grown an old man, and am like old house* 
ji^old stuff, apt to be broken upon often remoYai^ 
I desire it, therefore, but once for all, be 
it Ely or Bath and Wells ; and I will spend 
the remainder of my days in writings an his- 
tory of your good deeds to me and others^ 
whereby I may vindicate you from the enyy 
and obloquy of this present wicked age wherein 
we live, and whilst I live, in praying for your 
Grace, whose I am totally and finally. . i : 

" Theophilus Landaven;"* 

• . -» 
^ It is some satisfaction to know that sueh 
a reptile was disappointed of the . expected 
reward of his degradation. The duke treated 
'his supplipation with neglect ; nor did Llandaff 
iobtain a translation till the next reign » in 
1635 : he was then removed to Hereford; 
but had occupied the see only ma ^lonths, 
when, death put a period to all his further 
;views.t \ {[,.., 

" Burnet's letter is as follows. It ,was writteot 
.he tells us, in consequence of his attending 

r. • Cabala, pagellT.^ ' . •; 

' t Brown Willie's Gatlied^ vok i. (n 526: 
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Mrs* Roberts, one of Charles the Second's^ 
saistresses, on her dying bed ; and adds, that 
lie carried the letter himself to Chiffinch, who 
delivered it* to Charles ; thfat the king read it. 
twice oyer, and then threw it int^ the fire.* 

^^ 9Qth January, 16J4- 
** May it please your Majesty, — I have not; 
presumed to trouble your. Majesty, for some*, 
nonths, not having any thing worthy your, 
time to ofifer ; and now I choose rather thisc 
wij, since the infinite duty I owe you puts me^ 
mider testraint in discourse, which I cannot so. 
easly overcome* What I shall now suggest 
to your Majesty, t do it as in the presence of 
Almighty God, to whom I know I must give 
an account of all my actions ; I therefore beg 
you will be graciously pleased to accept this 
mo^ faithful zeal of your poor subject, whov 
lutt'no other design in it than your good^ 
and the discharge of his own conscience. 

" I must, then, first assure your Majesty, 
I niever discovered any thing like a design:. 

* Bomet^s Hist, of his own Times, vol. i. p. 607;* 
▼ol; ii* p, 686. 
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of raising rebellion among all those lyith whoti 
I converse; but I shall add, on the other 
hand, that most people grow 8ullen» and are. 
highly dissatisfied with you, and distrustful of 
you. Formerly your ministers, or his Royal 
Highness, bore the blame of things that were 
ungrateful ; but now it falls upon yourself, 
smd time, which cures most other distempers, 
increases this. Your last speech makes many^ 
think it will be easy to fetch up potitioitt. 
ftom all parts of England. Thisjs now under 
oonsultation, and is not yet determined j but 
I find so many inclined to promote them,, that 
as far as I can judge, it will go that may..' 
If your Majesty calls a new parliament, it is^ 
believed that those who have promoted the 
petitions will be generally elected ; for tha 
inferior sort of people are much set upon theuij^ 
and make their judgment of men from their 
behaviour in that matter. The soberer sort 
of those who are ill pleased at your con*: 
dyct, reckon, that either the state of your 
afl&irs beyond sea, or of . your exchequer at 

home, will, ere long, necessitate your meeting 

* ■ ■ , ■ • ■ 

your parliament, and that then thipgs mmir 
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be t^ctified ; iind therefore they use their 
utmost endeavours to keep all quiet. If your 
Migesty has a session in April, for supporting^ 
your allies, I find it is resolved by many, that' 
tile money necessary to maintain your alliances^ 
shall be put into the hands of commissioners, 
to issue it as they shall answer to the two; 
Mouses $ and these will be so chosen, that as^ 
it !«> likely that the persons will be very un«. 
•ceeptable to you, i^ they being trusted with' 
the money, will be as a council of state to 
eoutroul all your councils. And as to your 
•sdiequer, 1 do not find any inclination to 
oonsider your necessity, unless many things 
be done to put them into another disposition 
itoLU I can observe in them. The things that 
will be demanded will not be of so easy a 
digestion, as that I can imagine you will evei^ 
be brought to them, or, indeed, that it willb^ 
reasonable or honourable for you to grant 
them. So that in this disorder of afl^irs it 
is easy to propose difficulties, but hot so easy 
to find out that which may remove ^ them. 
: ** There is one thing^-^'and, indeed, the only 
thiog-^in which all. honest men agree, as that 



which can easily extricate you out of all yover' 
troubles ; it is not the change of a miniiter»s 
or of a council, a new alliance, or a seasioa oC 
parliament, but it is (and suffer me, Sir» to; 
i^peak it with a more than ordinary earnests 
ness) a change in your own heart, and in 
your cour9e of life. And now, Sir, if you do 
Qot with indignation throw this paper from 
you, permit me (with all the humility of a 
subject prostrate at your feet) to tell you,; 
that all the distrust your people have of you,, 
all the necessities you now are under, all the 
indignation of Heaven that is upon^ you, and 
appears in the defeating all your councils, flow 
from this — ^that you have {not feared, nor 
served God ; but have given yourself up to so 
inany sinful pleasures. Your Majesty mayy 
perhaps, justly think, that many of those that 
oppose you have no regard for religion ; but 
the body of the people consider itj more 
than you can imagine. I do not desire, your 
Majesty to put on an hypocritical shew, of 
religion, as Henry the Third of France did, 
hoping thereby to have weathered the storms 
of those times. No ! that would soon be seen 



ihrough ; and as it wotild provoke God more^ 
so it would increasis jealousies* No, Sir, it 
must be real; and the evidences of it signaL- 
All those about you who are the occasions of 
lin, chiefly the women, must be removed, and 
your Gourt reformed. Sir, if you will turn 
you to religion sincerely and seriously, your 
shall quickly find a serene joy of another 
nature possess your mind, than what arises 
£ram gross pleasures ; God would be at peace 
with you, and direct and bless all your coun* 
cib ; all good men would presently turn to 
joa, and ill men would be ashamed, and hav0 
a thin party ; for I speak it knowingly, therei 
is nothing has so alienated the body of your 
people from you, as what they have heard of 
your l^e, which disposes them to give an easy 
belief to all other scandalous reports. 
(. M Sir, this council is now almost as neces- 
sary fot ;your affiiirs as it is for your solil $ 
and tboiigh you have highly oflfended that 
God who has been infinitely' merciful to you,^ 
in .preserving you at Worcester fight, and 
during your long exile, and who brought you 
iiack so miraculously-} yet he is still good and 



ip^ous, and wUl| cipcin yiojiir sincere repent 
fnce and change of life, pardon all yom* m^ ^^ 
^nd receive ypu into his favour. • Oh ! Sir, w 
vrhat if you should die in the oaid^ of all p 
your sins? At the great tribunal where you ju 
inust aj^ear, there will be no iiegard to the li 
^rown you now wear; but it will aj^grttite 
your punishment, that, being in so eminent a 
station, you .have so much dishonoured God. 
Sir, I hope you believe there is a God* and a 
life to come, and that sin shall not pi^ss unpa- 
nished. If your Majesty will reflect upon 
your having now been twenty years upon the 
throne, and in all that time how little you 
have glorified God, how much you have pro*^ 
Yoked him, and that your ill examj^ has 
drawn so many after you to sin, that men are 
not now. ashamed of their vices, you cannot 
but think that God is offended with you ; and 
^you consider Jiow ill your councils at home^ 
and your wars abroad, have succeeded^, and 
how much you have lost the hearts of yeuf 
people ; you may reasonably conclude this 
is of Gt)d, who mil not turn away his anger 
fitim youy. till, you turn to him with, yonr 
whole heart. 



' <^ I am no eathiisuist) either in ppinion 
ir. temper; yet I acknowledge I have been m 
)i^ssed in mj mind to make this address to 
^11^ that I could have no ease till I did' it: 
mdf since you were pleased to direct me td 
tetkd you, through Mr. ChifBach's hands; 
Nich information as I thought fit to convey to 
fOUy I hope your Majesty will not be offended, 
f I have made this use of that liberty^ I aM 
Rure I can have no other design in it, but your 
apDod; for I know very well this is not a method 
m serve any ends of my own. I, th^efore, 
throw myself at your feet, and once more, in 
the . name of God, whose servant - 1 am, do 
most humbly beseech your Majesty to con- 
ider of what I have written, and not to 
lespise it for the meanness of the person who 
tias sent it ; hut to apply yourself to religion 
in earnest: and I dare assure you of many 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, in. this life; 
md of eternal glory in the life to come. But 
[f you will go on in your sins, the judgments of 
Qod will „ probably, pursue you in this life, so 
that you may be a proverb to after ages ; and, 
ifter this lifcr you will be for ever miserable:^ 
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and I, your poor subject that now am, slialtbe 
a witness against you in the great day» that I 
gave you this free and faithful warning. 
: ''Sir, no person alive knows that I have 
written to you to this purpose; and I chose 
this evening, hoping that your exercise, to-^ 
morrow may put you into a disposition to 
,weigh it more carefully. I hope your Majesty 
will not be offended with this sincere expres- 
-aion of my duty towards you ; for I dui*st not 
have ventured on it, if I had not thought 
myself bound to it, both by the duty I owe to 
God, and that which will ever oblige me to be 
" May it please your Majesty, &c.*' 

Episcopal adulation followed even the shade 
of the departed James. His funeral sermon 
.was preached at Westminster Abbey, on the 
7th of May, by Dr. Williams, lord keeper, 
and bishop of Lincoln. We must, of course; 
acquit.his lordship of the vain imagination that 
' flattery could 'f soothe the dull cold ear of 
.death," and be compelled, we fear, to attri- 
bute his :gush of complimentary eloquence 
cmtirely to the sordid hope of ingratiating 
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Ibitnself ^th the son and successor of hlsf^ 
fiMrmer master, already too well disposed to 
encourage those who preached 

«* The right divine of kings to govern wrong.'* y 

. The Bishop's text was taken from 1 Kings, 
c. xi. V. 41, 42, 43 : " And the rest of the 
words of Solomon, and all that he did, and 
his wisdom, are they not written in the book 
of the acts of Solomon ? And the time that 
Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel 
was forty years. And Solomon slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city of David 
his father.'' . The Bishop having repeated his 
text, goes on\as follows: ^^Most high and 
mighty, most honourable, worshipful, and 
well-beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, jt is not I, but this woful accident 
that chuseth this text." Proceeding to con- 
sider the words 4s applicable to Solomon, in 
the first place, he afterwards compares the 
Jewish monarch with the deceased James, ^^ in 
one general lump or moulds " (as he elegantly 
expresses it,) " that you may see, by the odd- 
ness of the proportions, how they differ from 
all kings besides." — After running a parallel 

TOL. III. K 
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between the two, with respect to all the cir- 
cumstances of their respective reigns, he coin- 
pares them as authors : ** In his ^tyle you 
may observe the Ecclesiastes ; in \a&figwre$i 
the Canticles; in his sentences^ the Proverbs; 
and in his whole discourses, reliquum verborum 
Solomonis^ all the rest that was admirable in 
the eloquence of Solomon. From his saying 
I come to his doings : qtuB fecerit^ all that 
he did. Every action of his sacred Majesty 
was a virtue, and a miracle to exempt him 
from any parallel amongst the modem kings 
and princes. Of all christian king9that ever 
I read of, he was the most constant patron 
of churches and churchmen. I will speak 
it boldly in the presence here of God and 
men, that I believe in my soul and conscience, 
there never lived a nlore constant, resolute, 
and settled protestant, in point of doctrine, 
than our late sovereign. Through all Europe 
no more question was made of his being just, 
than of his being king. He was resolute 
enough, and somewhat too forward in those 
unapproachable places (the Highlands) ; scat« 
tering his enemies so much with his example. 
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as he did with his forces. Besides these 
adventures of his person, he was unto his 
pjcople, to the hour of hia death, another 
cherubim with a flaming sword, to keep out 
enemies from this paradise of ours.''* 

Laud, also, did not hesitate to compromise 
his dignity, and prostitute his talents, to the 
syme purpose of fulsome adulation. He re- 
marks of James, *^ that it was little less than a 
miracle that so much sweetness should be 
fopnd in so great a heart ; that clemency, 
Qiercy, and justice, were eminent in him; that 
he was not only a preserver of peace at home, 
but the great peace-maker abroad ; that he 
wa9 bountiful, and the greatest patron of the 
church ; that he was the most learned prince 
in matters of religion, and most orthodox 
therein ; that he devoutly received the blessed 
sacrament, and approved of absolution ; that 
he called for prayers, was fuU of penitence 
at his death, and had his rest in Abraham's 
bosom, "t 

* Williams's Sermon, entitled *^ Great-Britain's 
Solomon/* page 37, dt infra. 

t Rushwortb, vol. i. page 156, 

K 2 
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A few remarks on a prelate of a very dif- 
ferent complexion to either Williams or Laud 
vrill be a relief to the mind, sickened with the 
view of such improper sacrifices at the shrine 
of flattery or interest. We have already 
mentioned Bishop Burnet with high respect ; 
and we consider it as scarcely ^possible to 
speak in too strong terms of the excellence of 
his character and conduct, both in public and 
private life. 

There, perhaps, does not exist in English 
a work of more interest, amusement, or in- 
formation (as far as its subject ranges) than 
his "History of his own Times;*' and, in 
defiance of the calumnies which have been 
levelled against its authenticity, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, also, that there never was 
an English historical work written more in 
the spirit of truth thah it. Burnet was cer- 
tainly credulous, and liable to be deceived or 
misled; for he was too honest to be suspicious, 
and too ardent to be severely cautious ; but 
that he meant to deceive or mislead his readers 
is utterly inconsistent with ^what we may fairly 
;9redicate of his mind, and what we certainly 
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kQ9W of his moral and religious habits. The 
bruta Julmina et vana of Swift ''^ will never 

* Swift's Tenom agaiost Baroet discharged itself ia 
many forms. If any thing could make amends for 
spleen, ill-nature, and disregard to trnth, it might be 
the wit of the following epigram, which, it is said, 
the Dean had taken uncommon pains to circulate. 
The account is, that the lines were written in chalk, 
upon a tomb-stone in the church-yard of Salisbury 
cathedral, when Burnet filled that see. 

** Here Sarum lies, who was as wise 

And leam'd s^s Tom Aquinas ; 
Lawn sleeves he wore, yet was no more 

A christian than Socinus. 

^' Oaths, pro and con, he swallow'd down ; 

LotM gold like any layman ; 
He preach'd and pray'd, and yet betray'd 

God's holy church for Mammon. 

'' If such a soul to hear'n be stole. 

And pass'd the devil's clutches, 
I do presume there may be room 

For Marlbro' and his^ Dutchess/' 

The notes, (if they may be so called) of Swift on 
Burnet*8 History are, for the most part, of the fol- 
lowing laconic and contemptible description. How 
would the good prelate have smiled at such ebulli- 
tions of impotent malice : '' Scotch dog ! Treache- 
rous villain I Rogue I Canting puppy! Silly fopi 
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i^hake a single stone in the fair fabric of iiie 
bishop^s fame ; for abuse must not be imposeS 
on us in lieu of argument : and the less offen- 
sive strictures of Lord Dartmouth, and other 
prejudiced writers, on " the History,** should 
not only be received cum grano saUs^ as 
coming from partisans^ but even if allowed 
their utmost latitude, will be found not to 
impeach the prelate with the moral turpitude 
of unfaithfulness^ but merely with the uni-> 
versal infirmity of mistake* The man, indeed, 
who could commence and close his work with 
the solemn declarations which he has ventured 
to utter, ought not to be suspected of insin- 
cerity, or even partiality, unless his life had 
been a tissue of deceits and hypocrisies. *^ I 
do solemnly say this to the world,'* he declares, 
*^ and make my humble appeal upon it to the 
great God of truth, that I tell the truth on 
all occasions as fully and freely as upon my 
best inquiry I have been able to find it out* 

Fahe and scandalous ! False and spiteful ! False as 
hell !" Bat the Dean, with all his pre-eminent intel- 
lectdal powers, was by iio means deficient in Tirulence 
and scurrility, uncharitableness and impiety ! 
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Where things appear doubtful, I deliver them 
with the same uncertainty to the world. And 
now, O my God, the God of my life, and of 
dl my mercies, I offer this work to thee, to 
whose honour it is chiefly intended, that 
(hereby I may awaken the world to just 
reflections on their own errors and follies, and 
pall on them to acknowledge thy providence, 
to. adore it, and ever to depend upon it/' 
And the opening of his ^* Conclusion" is in 
a similar strain of affecting solemnity. ** I 
liave now set out the state of affairs for above 
balf a century, with all the care and attention 
that I was capable of. I have enquired into 
all matters among us, and have observed them, 
during the course of my life, with a particular 
^plication and impartiality. And I may 
presume, that the observations I have made, 
and the account that I have given, will gain 
me 80 much credit, that I may speak with a 
plain freedom to all sorts of persons. This 
not being to be published till after I am dead^ 
when envy, jealousy, or hatred, will be buried 
with me in my grave, I may hope that what I 
am now to offer to succeeding ages may be 
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better heard, and less censured, than any 
thing I could offer to the present. So tb^ 
this is a sort of testament or dying speech 
which I leave behind me, to be read and coo- 
•sidered when I can speak no moi'e. I do most 
earnestly beg of God to direct me in it, and 
to give it sqch an effect on the minds of those 
who read it, that I may do more good 
when dead, than I could ever hope to do 
while I was alive/** But after all, the best 
guarantee to posterity for the bishop's sin- 
cerity, fidelity, and int^rity, as an author, 
was his holy, uprignt, and exemplary life as 
a christian. Never was there a mitre more 
honoured by the dignified character of the 
prelate who wore it, than that which covered 
the head of Bishop Burnet. His whole beha* 
yiour was a practical commentary on the 
religion which he professed — ^pure, devout, 
sincere, beneficent, charitable^ liberal, pains- 
taking, and useful. As a parochial minister 
in Scotland, and a lecturer in England, he was 
ever zealous, conscientious, independent, dis* 
interested, and indefatigable in the fulfilment 

f Vol. ii. page 633« 
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)f the charges which he successively under* 
;ook ; and in the management of a diocese, 
le afforded a living exposition of St. Paul's 
character of a christian bishop. The force 
md effect of his eloquence as a preacljer, both 
lefore and after his elevation to the bench, 
teem to have been quite extraordinary. ** Sir 
Fohn Jekyll/' says Speaker Onslow, in his 
lotes, ^* told me he was present at Bishop 
3umet's sermon against popery, preached at 
he end of Charles the Second's reign, (I think 
t was this,) and that when the author had 
^reached out the hour-glass, he took it up, 
ind held it aloft in his hand, and then turned 
t up for another hour ; upon which the 
udience (a very large one for the place) set 
ip almost a shout for joy. I once heard him 
preach," continues he, "at the Temple church, 
m the subject of popery ; it was on the fast- 
lay for the negociation of the peace at Utrecht* 
le set forth all the horrors of that religion 
nth such force of speech and action, (for he 
lad much of that in his preaching, and action 
t all timesy) that I have never seen an audience 
nj where so much affected, as we all were 
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who were present at that disdouxae* He 
preached then, as he generaUy did^ without 
xiotes. He was in his exterior, too, the finest 
figure I ever saw in a pulpit." Nor was the 
exertion of his great rhetorical powers called 
forth by public occasions merely. Burnet had 
BO wish to shine ; his preaching was not 
directed ad captandum^ or to ** purchase to 
himself a better degree," for in his own faanily 
worship he manifested the same anxiety to be 
impressive and improving. Speaking of the 
lectures which he was accustomed to deliv^er to 
his household every Sunday evening, Onslow 
says, his lecture this night ^^ was upon the 
new heavens and the new earth, after the 
general conflagration. He first read to us the 
chapter in St. Peter, where this is described ; 
then enlarged upon it with that force of ima^ 
gmation, and solemnity of speech and manner, 
(the subject suiting his genius,) as to make 
this remembrance of it affect me extremely 
even now, although it is nearly forty years ago 
since I heard it. I remember it the more, 
because I never heard a preacher equal to 
him. There was an earnestness of heart, and 
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voicQ^ and look, that is scarcely to be con-> 
eeived, as it is not the fashion of the present 
times ; and by the want Of which, as much as 
any thing, religion is every day failing with 
us." Equally attractive, if less stiiking than 
his public conduct, was his domestic life. 
How beautiful is this picture of his engage* 
ments at home ! ^^ His time, the only treasure 
of which he seemed covetous, was employed in 
one regular, uniform manner. His constant 
health permitted him to.be an early riser ; he 
was seldom in bed later than five o'clock in 
the moriiing during the summer, or than six 
in the winter. Private meditation took up the 
two first hours and the last half-hour of the day*, 
His first and last appearance to his family wai$ 
at the morning and evening prayers ; which 
were always read by himself, though his chap- 
lains were present. He drank his tea in com- 
pany with his children, and took that oppor* 
tunity of instructing them in religion ; he 
went through the old and new testaments 
with them three times, giving his own com- 
ment upon some portion of it for an hour 
every morning. Wheiji this was over, he 
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retired to his study, where he seldom spent 
less than six, often more than eight, hours m 
a day. The rest of his time was taken up with 
business, exercise, dnd necessary rest, or be* 
stowed on friendly visits and cheerful meals; 
As he kept an open table, where was plenty 
without luxury, so no man was more pleased 
with innocent mirth there, no man encouraged 
it more, or had a larger fund of entertainment 
to contribute towards it. His equipage, like 
his table, was decent and plain ; and all hiis^ 
expenses denoted a temper generous, but not 
profuse. The episcopal palace, when he came 
to S^isbury, was thought one of the worst ; 
and when he died was one of the best, in 
England.*'* 

Is it to be believed that such a man as 
this could be the willing oi^an of " a lying 
spirit,** the literary pander of a party, 
or the deliberate historic deceiver ? Impro- 
bable ; incredible ; impossible. That Burnet's 
warmth of feeling (for his sensibilities were 
strong) might have led him, occasionally, to 

« Thos. Burnet's Life of Bishop Barnet, vol. ii. 
page 721, foL ed. Lond. 1734. 
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adopt, and be satisfied with, a too hasty and 
superficial view of passing events, is not, per- 
haps, to be denied ; and may well account for 
the inaccuracies which are alleged against 
him, and imputed to a more unworthy cause ; 
but we are much inclined to think, that, in 
proportion as the bishop's History is com- 
pared with the accounts of contemporaiy 
writers, and original unpublished documents 
referring to the afiTairs of his own times, even 
his suspected mis-statements will be found to 
be facts, and the general authenticity of his 
work corroborated and established. Mr. Fox 
bas well illustrated this remark in vindicating 
the bishop from the charge of a false state- 
ment, in his motion of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on the king's speech, of 
19th May, 1685. " It will be found, as well 
in this as in many other instances," says he^ 
.after comparing Burnet's and Barillon'a 
accounts of the same transaction, *^ that an 
unfortunate inattention, on the part of the 
reverend historian, to forms, has made his 
veracity unjustly called in question. He 
speaks of Seymour's speech, as if it had been 
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a motion in the technical sense of the word» 
for enquiring into the elections, whicli had no 
efifect. Now, no traces remaining of such a 
motion, and^ on the other hand, the elections 
having been at a subsequent period enquired 
into, Ralph almost pronounces the whcie 
account to be erroneous ; whereas, the only 
mistake consists in giving the name of motion 
to a suggestion upon the question of a grant. 
It is whimsical,'^ he adds, ** that it should be 
from the account of the French ambassador 
that we are enabled to reconcile, to the records, 
and to the forms of the English House of 
Commons, a relation made by a distinguidied 
member of the English House of Lords.*'* 

Another instance in which Burnet has very 
unjustly been accused of deviating from the 
truth, in order to darken the characters of 
those from whom he politically differed, may 
be as easily explained and vindicated. Tlie 
bishop asserts, that the king (Charles Ih} 
had ordered Montague, his ambassador at 
Paris, in I678, *^ to find out an astrologer, of 
whom it was no wonder he had a good opinion^ 
f Hist of Reign of James II.. p. 141. 
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for he hiad, long before his restoration^ fore* 
told he should enter London on the S9th of 
.May, 1660. He was yet alive ; and Mon^ 
tague found him, and saw he was capable of 
being corrupted. So he resolved to prompt 
him to send the king such hints as should 
serve his own ends ; and he was so bewitched 
with the Dutchess of Cleveland, (who was 
quite cast off by the king, and was then at 
Paris,) that he trusted her with the secret* 
But she, jgrowing jealous of a new amouTj^ 
took all the ways she could think to nun him^ 
reserving this of the astrologer for her last 
shift. And by it she compassed her ends ; 
for Montague was entirely lost upon it with 
the king, and came over without being re- 
called.''* This singular story, which certainly 
has much the air, if not of invention, at least 
of exa^eration, is» however, fully confirmed,, 
and in a remarkable manner, by an original let* 
ter from the Dutchess of Cleveland to Charles 
the Second, still in existence, dated Paris» 
Tuesday 28th, I678, which contains the fol- 
lowing passage: 

f Harris, vol. i. page 42& 
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" When I was come over," says she, " he 
(Montague) brought me two letters to bring 
to you, which he. read both to me, before he 
sealed them. The one was a man's, that, he 
said, you had great faith in ; for that he had, 
at several times, foretold things to you, that 
were of consequence ; and that you believed 
him in all things, like a changeling as you 
were ; and that now he had wrote you word, 
that, in a few months, the King of France 
and his son were threatened with death, or at 
least with a great fit of sickness, in which 
they would be in great danger, if they did not 
die ; and that, therefore, he counselled you to 
defer any resolutions^ either of war or peace, 
till some months were past ; for that, if this 
happened, it would make a great change in 
France. The ambassador, after he had read 
this to me, said. Now the good of this is, 
said he, that I can do what I will with this 
man ; for he is poor, and a good sum of money 
will make him write whatever I will. So he 
proposed to me, that he and I should join*^ 
together in the ruin of my Lord Treasurer 
and the Dutchess of Portsmouth^ which 
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« 

migbt be done thus : . the man, though he 
was infirm and ill, should go into Enghinds 
and there, after having been a little time, to 
solicit you for money ; for that yon werd so 
base, that, though you employed him, you 
let him starve, so that he was obliged to give 
him fifty pounds, and that the man had writ 
several times to you for money. And, says 
he, when he is in England, he shall tell the 
king things that, he foresees will infallibly 
ruin him ; and so wish those to be removed, 
as having an ill star, that would be unfortunate 
to you if they were not removed ; but if that 
were done, he was confident you would &ave 
the most glorious reign that ever was. This^ 
says he, I am sure I can order so ias to brinj^ 
to a good effect, if you will.*** 
. ' The same vividness of thought, and hasti- 
ness of judgment, which sometimes led the 
bishop to mistaken conclusions in his literary 
compositions, marked his conversation also ; 
and more than once placed both himself and 
those he was conversing with, in the most 

' * Harris's Historical and Critical Life of Charles 
II. V0I9 ii, p. 393, appendix. 
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embarrassing situation. The late Professor 
Porson was accustomed to relate the following 
anecdote. \Vhen Prince Eugene was in £ng* 
land, in Queen Anne's reign, Burnet was Tory 
anxious to be personally known to him. A 
speedy opportunity occurred for the accom- 
plishment of his wish ; but the party who 
effected it entreated the bishop to be parti-* 
cularly guarded in his remarks, that nothing 
might fall from him which could give the 
prince the slightest o£fence. Burnet pro- 
mised to be particularly cautious. The conver- 
sation turned on poUtical and historical events. 
The bishop related a circumstance which 
excited some curiosity as to its particular date; 
he was desired to specify the precise period of 
its occurrence. After a moment's silence^ he 
replied, '^ I cannot exactly recollect the year, 
but it was that in which the Dutchess qfSaivay 
^ms sent to the Bastik.*' This very lady 
happened to be the mother of Prince Eugene* 
On a more public occasion than this the 
bishop's absence of mind, or want of dpe pre- 
meditation before he delivered his sentiments, 
produced a very awkward feeling in the speaker 
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and his audltorg. The infamous Saeheverelly 
ia his infamous sermon on. '^ Perils from £ilse 
Brethrra/' had; furiously attacked Lord Go- 
dolphin, under the name of Volpone. In the 
debate in the House of Lords on the subject 
of this discourse, Burnet made a glowing 
q^eeeh ; in the course of It he affirmed that 
thja audacious libeller had cast the most scaa« 
dalous reflections on his Majesty's ministers^ 
and that he had, in particular^ drawn the 
portrait of a noble peer, then present, (Lord 
Godolphin,) in colours so lively^ and had 
so picmhf pointed him out by a vile and 
scurrilous epithet^ that it was impossible t6 
mistake in making the application. This 
unintentional sarcasm on the lord treasurer 
somewhat discomposed the House; and, in 
violation of dignity and decorum, the bishop 
was loudly called upon to name him, which, 
in the fervour of his zeal, and in the wander- 
ings of that mental absence, for which he 
was remarkable, he might, perhaps, have done, 
had not the lord chancellor interposed.* 

• Beliham's History of Queen Anne, voU ii. pago 
523. 
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1 But these and such like failings were 
merely spotg upon the disk of the sun ; aini 
many an age may pass away, without producing 
a character more universally exemplary than 
that of the English episcopal historian.* 

In tracing ** the ways of Providence,'* as 
far as human infirmity will permit us to detect 
them, it is a source of admiration and comfort 
to observe, that all its operations have, for 
their ultimate object, the well-being of its 
creatures; that it is ever 

** Edacing out of f eeming evil, good ; 

» 

and making present calamity the parent of 
future blessing. The wilderness always leads 
to the promised land, if the pilgrim be content 
to pursue the path marked out by Heaven for 
his progress; and improvement naturally 
grows out of trial, both to the individual, and 
to collective bodies of men, when the heart 

* The Clarendon press has recently obliged the 
pnblie with an octayo edition of Burnet's ** History 
of his own Times/'^ headed by an excellent preface 
by the venerable Dr. Routh, in a style which reflects 
the greatest credit on the sagacity^ impartiality, and 
liberality of its learned author. 
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is duly impressed by the vidltatloif • The cala'^ 
mities' which befel the English hierarchy in 
the seventeenth century, were not more setere 
and afflictive, than their consequences were 
sahitary, to those who were * ** exercised 
thereby;'* Our prelates, perhaps, never shone 
with ' greater lustre than when they were 
enduring the rebukes, and rage, and perse- 
<;utions, of their ruthless enemies ; nor evinced 
more sanctity and zeal in their professional 
functions, or more independence and great- 
ness of mind in their public and political 
conduct, than in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding their ** fiery trial/' The sordid, 
interested, and secular principles, which, in 
former times, disgraced so many of the order, 
had been purged away in the furnace of 
persecution j and in their room had sprung 
up those generous and enlightened sentiments 
Avhich dignified the character of a Burnet; 
jatetuated Sancrofl and the six bishops to 
resist the reading of the declaration in 
the reign of James 11. ; and which, (in the 
persons of many individuals of the bench,) 
on several occasions since that period, operating 
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boldly or wisely for the public good» have 
conferred a lasting honour on the episcopal 
order of the English Church. 

Most of the sermons delivered by English 
dignitaries, on public or state occasions, in 
King James's time, breathe the same spirit of 
gross adulation to the court, with the funeral 
discourse of the Lord-Keeper. The preachers 
seem to have forgotten entirely the place they 
were in, and the duty in which they were 
engaged. Not so had it been with his Majesty 
in Scotland, before he acquired his English 
sceptre. The ministers suspected him of a 
predilection for Papacy, and they boldly 
avowed their suspicions.* Their language, 
indeed, was harsh and unseemly ; but, how- 
ever deficient in good manners, they certainly 
could not be charged with the meanness of 
hypocrisy. Long since, however, have the 
Scotch ministry redeem'fed their credit in this 
respect, and acquired all the spirit of christian 
meekness, without losing the warm zeal and 
honest simplicity of their original character. 

* Spotswood, p. 354, 417, 423, 430. 
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Th&r schoolmaster in Protestantism, the 
celehnted Knox, was a sincere but austere, 
one; and it was natural, that they should 
imbibe, and for some time retain, the bluntness 
of their leader, and that their hearers should 
acquire the sombre complexion of the earlier 
Genevan CThurch : but this is now all softened 
down into a becoming gravity in the clerical 
character, and in an exemplary reverence for 
every thing connected with religion, in those 
among whom they exercise their functions. 
Nothing could more clearly prove the present 
respectable character of the " Scotch Kirk,*' 
or more impressively display the dignity of its 
ministers, and the sobriety of its members, than 
an occurrence which took place during his 
present Majesty's visit to Edinburgh, in 
the year 1822. The king, with excellent 
judgment, had notified his intention to 
attend the celebration of the worship of the 
Scotch Established Church, at the High 
Kirk of Edinburgh. Proper preparations 
were accordingly made for his reception : a 
long and gorgeous procession, meet for the 
solemn occasion, accompanied the sovereign 
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to and from tlie place of worship ; and Eilm*' 
burgh poured out its thousands, and the neigh« 
bouring country contributed all its popular 
tion, to swell the throng, which such an 
interesting sight would necessarily bring to- 
gether. No alteration, however, was affected 
in the regular service of the Kirk ; nor did 
the minister, the moderator Lamont, in 
his able, argumentative, and practical sermon, 
make the slightest allusion to the august 
personage who was present, or to the peculiar 
circumstances of this memorable Sabbath. 
Whilst the minister felt the holiness of the 
jUajce to be paramount to every earthly consi* 
deration ; the populace seemed to be equally 
impressed with the solemnity of the day. 
AU was simple solemnity within the church, 
and decency and sobriety without its walls ; 
and, notwithstanding the fullness of the con- 
gregation, and the immensity of the crowd, 
not the most trifling disturbance was attempted, 
nor any noisy expression of feeling heard, to 
interrupt those quiet associations, which the 
house of God, and his holy Sabbath, ought 
ever to inspire. The whole scene was calcu- 
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ftted to make a deep impression on the fine 
baling, and correct taste, of his Majesty, 
ji fact, it did make such an impression on 
he royal mind, as the King himself declared 
ironld never be obliterated. 



Geobge Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

The late Lord Orford tells us, somewhere 
n his agreeable miscellaneous volumes, that 
vhen his father. Sir Robert Walpole, happened 
JO be confined by the gout, it was frequently 
lis office to amuse the invalid by reading to 
lim ; but that he always objected to his son's 
ipening a volume of modem history^ as he 
considered works of this class little better than 
issues of misstatements or mistakes. It does 
lot, however, require the shrewdness or expe- 
rience of the old hacknied prime minister, 
D bring a reader of common research, and 
lober reflection, to nearly the same conclusion, 
rhe discrepancies in the various relations of 
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the same facts, \vhich he will meet with at 
every step of his enquiries ; the discordant 
motives which he will find attributed to the 
same moral agents in these transactions ; the 
carelessness which he will detect in some of 
the narrators of Ihem ; and the prejudices or 
party spirit which will appear to have warped 
the mind, or dimmed the intellectual vision, 
of others, will soon convince him, that he 
must not place an implicit reliance on historic 
statements ; that, in many cases, he has not 
even the shadow of reality to recompense his 
investigations ; and that, in almost all, he miBt 
be content to accept of a distant resemblance, in 
the room of a veritable representation, of actual 
occurrences. But, by no department of histo- 
rical composition are we more disappointed in 
our hope of reposing comfortably in the 
conviction of truth, than by its biography; 
the delineation of characters who have taken 
an active part, or made a prominent figure, in 
the public transactions of the recorded epoch. 
Contemporary writers, influenced by the pre* 
valent feelings of their day, naturally enough, 
throw a tone of colouring over their moral 
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portraits, hannonizing, not with the real object 
to be represented, but with their own con« 
ceptions of its beauty or deformity. They 
may be honest enough not to invent or omit 
facts, nor to assign principles of action to the 
sufcgects of their memoirs, which they do not 
conscientiously believe them to have been 
influenced by ; but the whole picture will be 
80 deeply tinged with their own partialities, or 
dislikes, that it qan afford no fair or satisfactory 
image of the real character intended to be 
handed down to posterity. The remark 
applies particularly to the English historians 
and memorialists of the seventeenth century ; 
when every writer, being a partisan, those 
strong feelings which had been excited in him 
by the interesting events passing without 
doors, operating in the retirement of the 
tl^udy, and insinuating themselves into the 
pages on which he was employed, have occa- 
sioned such a discordance in the various 
accounts of the character and conduct of the 
identical individual, as to leave the modem 
reader quite in doubt whether he should 
regard him with esteem or disgust. The real 

L 2 
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character of the Duke of Buckingham is a 
crux critkorum of this description. Were 
we to accept him as he is imaged by Sir 
Henry Wotton, he would stand before us a 
pattern of all that is great and good> <' a 
rare example of temperance and sobriety,*' 
<* the most glorious star that ever shined in 
any court,'' and ^^ to his last never losing any 
of his lustre" — a man wanting lio " privie 
coat, but (which he never put o£P) a good 
conscience j" whom ** the same Providence 
that conveyed him into grace would not suffer 
to fall, but by such a fate as may determine all 
the monarchies in the world;" and *< whose 
memory shall have a reverend favour with all 
posterity and all nations."* On the other 
hand, if we are to credit the accounts of 
contemporary writers of an opposite com- 
plexion in politics to Sir Henry, nothing 
could be more vile or odious than the mind^ 
principles, and habits of this powerful favourite; 

. * Sir Henry Wotton's exquisite ''Parallel and 
Disparity;*' Reliquiae Wottonianaa, London » 16549 
duod. That Clarendon and Eachard should echo the 
same eulogies, was the natural consequence of their 
political'feelings* 
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n man who had nothing to recommend him but 
^ fine person, fashionable accomplishments^ 
and specious manners ; ** a lord tall of stature^ 
and amiable of countenance ; but who, like 
a ravenous kite, engrossed all into his hands, 
to enrich and advance his kindred, and to 
place and displace whom \ie listed ;*' who 
** dispatched the Duke of Richmond, Marquis 
Hamilton, the Earl of Southampton and his 
son, by poison," as well as Dr. Egleston, his 
instrument, " for discovering the villany ;*' 
whose love to his master being ** turned into 
hatred, he made no bones to send him packing 
to another world, as appeared plainly in par« 
liament by the witness of divers physicians;*'* 
a monster of unchastity, to which his royal 
master condescended to be the pander ;t and 
who, by extortion and peculation, notwith-* 
standing his enoimous extravagance, had 
accumulated, at the time of his murder, a 
property of three hundred thousand pounds in 

* Peyton's Divine Catastrophe ef the House of 
Staart; Secret Hist, of Court of James L, y. ii. p« 360. 

t In the cases of Miss Crofts and Mrs. Dorothy 
Gawdy* lb. ; also Wilson^ p. 149. 
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jewels, and built up a landed estate of four 
thousand pounds per annum, upon his or^nal 
slender life annuity of thirty pounds.^ Anud 
these contradictory representations <^the Duke 
of Buckingham, it seems but equitable that we 
should adopt a middle opinion, and consider 
him as a mixed character, much ^* below the 
good,*' " but far aboye'* some " of the great;** 
as a man occasionally surprised by certain 
original worthy principles into meritorious 
Conduct, but whose general career received 
its colouring from istrong passi(m, inordinate 
ambition, and the enjoyment of uncontrouied 
power. 

The liberality, or rather prodigality, ef 
Buckingham has never been questioned. He 
ilvas bountiful to his friends, profuse in his 
expenses, gorgeous iii his attire, and ^ump« 
tuous in his stile of living ; qualities which 
are always regarded, by the generality of 
mankind, in the light of virtues, and conciliate 
a wider esteem than many other better points 
of character. His popularity, for a time, was, 
ccmsequently, extensive : nor did he fail to keep 

* Ibid, 3&8b 
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alive the impression which he awakened in the 
Tuigar mind, by every imposing act of per- 
sonal ostentation. ' His equipage was the first 
which appeared in England, drawn by si^ 
horses. No man wore so vast a treasure of 
jewels on his garments as himself ; and his 
town mansion, YoHc House, was so splendidly 
furnished, as to excite the astonishment of 
the French ambassador, Bassompierre,*" who 
had himself been ruined by the extravagant 
decorations of his own residence at Chaillot. 
It was here that Buckingham exercised the 
invention and taste of Sir Balthazar Gerbier 
(his domestic pamter) in planning and exe- 
cuting the allegorical feasts, masques, and 
revels, with which he was wont to entertain, 
both his infatuated masters, the lords and 
iadies of their court, and all the foreign di{do- 
matists ; such as the one described by Bassom- 
pierre, which he declares was ^'the most 
magnificent entertainment he had ever seen in 

• Towards night, I went to see the Doke of Buck- 
Hightm tt his residence called Jorschaux, which is 
extreaiely fine, and was more ridily fitted up than 
any other I saw* — ^Embassy, p. 24* 
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his life.'* " The king supped/' says he, •• at 
one table with the queen and me, which was 
served by a complete baUef^ (persons iiii fancy 
dresses) ^^ at each course, with sundry repre- 
sentationS'-changes of scenery, table, and 
music : the Duke waited on the king at table, 
the Earl of Carlisle on the queen, and the 
Earl of Holland on me. After supper, the 
king tod we were led into another room, 
where the assembly was, and one entered it 
by a kind of turnstile, ^ in convents, without 
any confusion, where there was a magnificent 
ballet^ in which the duke danced ; and after- 
wards we set to, and danced country-dances 
till four in the morning: thence we were 
shewn into vaulted apartments, where there 
were five different collations/'^ 

* Embassy p. 96. The indefatigable industry of 
Mr. D'Israeli has discovered an original letter in the 
British M nseum with a few more particulars of this 
expensive treat. ** Last Sunday, at night, the Doke'i 
grace entertained their Majesties and the French 
Ambassador at York Honse, with great feasting and 
shew, where all things came doum in clouds (from the 
ceiling) ; amongst which, one rare device was a repre- 
sentation of the French king and the two qneens, 
with their chiefest attendants, and so to the life, that 
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, But Buckingham, amid all his pomp, autho- 
rity, greatness, and apparent enjoyment, seems 
to have paid the tax of favouritism, and been 
a prey to fears and doubts as to the continu- 
ance of his prosperity. It was this secret 
working of a mind ill at ease, that rendered 
him a dupe to the popular superstition of his 
time ; and led him to seek intimations of what 
Ids destiny threatened, and of the means by 
which he might avert its omens, by the light 
oi judicial astrology. Nothing can be more 
strongly opposed than his general loftiness of 
mien and pride of character, with his firm 
belief in the truth of " the occult philosophy," 
and his abject attention to the divinations of 
the crafty impostors, or ignorant empirics^ 
who at that time swarmed throughout Europe, 
more especially in England, under the au- 
spices of the Royal daemonologist. Of the 
character and fate of two of these singular 

ibe Qaeen's Majesty could name them : it was four 
o'clock in the morning before they parted, and then 
the king and queen, together with the French ambas- 
sador, lodged there. Some estimate this entertain- 
ment at five or six thousand pounds.-^Cun Lit* vol. 
iii. page 884 
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cSieats, vAso \(rete high in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's CMifideilce, Lamb and Butler, ^e 
have the following account in Wilson.t 

** Dr. Lamb, a man of an itifantous con- 
versatiot, (having been arraigned for a ilviteh, 
and found guilty of it tA Wcn-cester, and 
arraigned for a rape, and found guilty of it 
at the Kjng's-Bench bar tt Westminster^ yet 
escaped the stroke of justice for both^ by his 
favour in cdurt,) was much employed by the 
inother and son/' (the duke and his mother,) 
•* which generally the people took notice of, 
and were so incensed ag^nst Lamb, that find- 
ing him in the streets of London, in the year 
16^, they rose again^ him, and with stones 
and staves knocked out his brains. 

^< And besides Lamb, diere was one Butler, 
an Irishman, (which vaunted himself to be of 
the house of Omond,) who was a kind of 
mountebank, which the duke and his mother 
'much coiifided in. This Butler was first an 
apprentice to a cutlisr in London, and, before 
his time expired, quitted his master, having 
a cunning head, and went to the Bermudas, 

f Life of James I. in Comp. Hist. Eiig. p. 791. 
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ere he lived some time as a servant in the 
md; and walking by the sea-side, with 
ither of his companions, they found a great 
S8 of ambeigris, that the sea's bounty had 
t up to them, whidi they willingly con- 
lied, meaning to make their best markets of 
Butler being a subtle snap, wrought so 
^h his companion with promises of a share, 
It he got possession of it ; and in the next 
itch ship that arrived at the Bermudas, he 
pped himself and his commodities for 
nsterdam ; where having sold his bargain 
a good rate, and made his credit with his 
low venturer cheap enough, engrossing all 
himself, he came into England ; lived in a 
llant and noble equips ; kept a great and 
» table at his lodgings in the Strand, which 
)Ye furnished suitable to his mind j and had 
\ coach with Ax horses, and many footmen 
sending on him, vntfa as much state and 
sndeur as if his greatness had been real. 
It though his means lasted not to support 
is long, yet it brought hinl into great 
^uaintance ; and being pragisatical in tongue^ 
d having an active pate^ he fell to some dis- 
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tillations, and oiher odd extracting practices, 
which kept him afloat; and some men thought 
he had gotten the long-dreamed-after philo- 
sopher's stone ; but the best recipe he had to 
maintain his greatness, after his amber money 
fumed and vapoured away, was suspected to 
come from, his Jriends at Whitehall; and the 
story of his death, if it be true, is one great 
evidence of some secret machination between 
the duke and him, that the duke was willing 
to be rid of him ; for mischief being an en- 
grosser, is unsure and unsatisfied when their 
wares are to be vended in many shops. 
Therefore he was recommended, upon some 
plausible occasion, by the duke's means, (as 
fame delivered it,) to some Jesuits beyond the 
seas, where he was entertained with a great 
deal of specious ceremony and respect, in one 
of their colleges or cloisters ; and at night, 
they attending him with much civility, the 
chamber being hanged ^ with tapestry, and 
tapers burning in stretched-out arms upon the 
walls ; and when they gave him the good-night, 
they told him they would send one who should 
direct him. to his lodging, and they were no 
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sooner out of this room of death, but the 
floor, that hung upon great hinges on one 
side, was let fall by artificial engines, and 
the poor vermin, Butler, dropped into a pre- 
cipice, where he was never more heard of.*'* 
But however favourable the predictions of 
these same ** learned Thebans*' might be to 
the wishes of the duke for permanent power 
and confirmed prosperity, the decree had gone 
forth that should belie them all, and number 
this minion of fortune with the many other 
impressive instances of the instability of mortal 
greatness, so finely imaged by the poet of 
human nature: 

" This is the state of man ; to-day he pats forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blashing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full sure 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls/' 

He was now, at the early age of thirty-six, the 
Right High and Right Mighty Prince, George 
Yilliers, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Bucking- 

* Wilson's Life of King James, p. 791. 
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ham ; Eail of Coventry ; Viscount VlUien^ 
Baron of Waddon ; lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the principality of Wales ; 
governor of all the castles, and sea forts, and 
of the royal navy ; master of the horse to his 
Majesty ; lord warden, chancellcn:, and ad- 
miral 6£ the cinqoe ports, and the members 
diereof ; constable of the castle of Dover ; 
justice in eyre of aU his Majesty's forests, 
paries, and chases^ on this side the Trent ; 
constable of the royal castle of Windsor; 
gentleman of the king's bedchamber ; coun- 
selliur of estate of the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; knight of the most 
noble Order of the Grarter ; lord president of 
the council of war; chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and lord general of 
his Majesty's forces in the Isle of Rhee ;^ had 
taken the command of the fleet and army at 
Portsmouth, and was, prob^&ly, anticipating a 
revenge at Rochelle for his disgrace at the Isle 
of Rhee, when ^*a blow, as fearful as strange, 
from a poor tenpenny knife of Felton's, setting 

* Granger's Biog. Hist vol. ii. p. 278. 
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dttfiit^ T%e duke» (m r^eiving the ^t^a&d^ 
s^^ the hilt of his sword^ exclaimitig, 
'* God^s wounds ! the villain hath killed me.*' 
Being ^conveyed into an i^airtment, and Imd 
Hpon a table, he palled the knife out of his 
side, struggled Ivith didath fot a qiuurter of an 
' hour, breathed out his i^irit, 

■ * 

*' And left a namey at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 

Felton, the assassin of the duke, was a 
lieutenant of infantry, who had served under 
his Grace at the Isle of Rhee,. and conceived 
sL mortal hatred against him, because the duke 
refused him the captaincy (rf the company, 
when it3 commander was killed in that unfor- 
tunate expedition. There seems to have b6en 
a predisposition to insanity in his constitution, 
which was developed by this and other disap- 
pointments. Though it is not improbable 
that the dark cast of his religious feelings might 
have. furnished motives, also» to the atrocious 

t Court cif King Charles, p. 46, 48* 
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deed. He was a gloomy enthusiast ; and Buck* 
ingliam haying abandoned the puritans, aad 
associated himself with Laud, in consequence 
of his quarrel with Dr. Preston, the head 
of the puritan party ;* Felton might conceive 
that he was doing God service, by removing 
from the world so powerful an enemy of what, 
in his opinion, was the only true system of 
faith and discipline* The murderer was hung 
in chains at Portsmouth. 



George Heriot. 

One of the most respectable personages in 
the novel of Nigel is George Heriot, or, as 
his Majesty (who delighted in imposing nick- 
names on his friends) was pleased to denomi- 
nate him, ^^ gingling GeordiCy^ King James's 
goldsmith; and what renders the character 

* In Mr. D'lsraeli's new series of Curiosities of 
Literature, vol. iii. page 347« is a very entertaining 
article on this subject, entitled, ** Buckingham's Po- 
litical Coquetry with the Puntans,'* 
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the more interesting is — the assurance that it 
has been copied frokn an equally amiable ori« 
ginal. He was bom in Edinburgh in 1563; 
carried on his lucrative trade in that city till 
James's accession to the throne of England ; 
followed his master to his new kingdom; 
settled in London j and died rich, beloved, 
respected, and honoured, at the age of sixty- 
one, at his house in the parish of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, in the month of February, 16M^ 
The large fortune which he accumulated 
during life, and so nobly disposed of at his 
death, was the necessary result of active indus« 
try, and steady prudence, operating, through 
a long course of business, in a trade at that 
time peculiarly gainful. The splendid disco- 
very and conquest of the regions of gold and 
silver in the West, at the close of the fifteenth 
and the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, and the facilities of a trade with India, . 
another world of gems and ingots, offered to 
adventurous spirits by the bold voyage of Vasca 
de Gama round the Cape of Good Hope, had 
thrown into Europe such a vast mass of bul- 
lion, as quickly rendered the dealers and manu^ 
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and the more accessible eastern regions of the 
old me : the trade of the goldsmith rose into 
an importance, and was crowned with a sue- 
oe8a» liitherto unknown i and its followers^' 
whose domestic habits, and rules of prudence^ 
were rather more favourable to accumulation 
than the modes and principles of modem 
mercantile life ; and who, for a time, were 
the bankers of the great, and supplied their 
expenses by large and profitable loans } were 
enabled, after a few years of attention to 
justness, not only to leave, on their demise, 
competent fortunes to their immediate sur- 
viving relatives, but to dedicate, to the 
use of posterity, munificent institutions for 
the healing of the sick, the succour of the 
poor, and the instruction of the ignorant.* 
Such was the laudable conduct of George 

* The late amiable Mr. Peunant was collaterally 
dMcended in the eighth degree from William Pen? 
Bant, the goldsmith, who, at his house, the Queen's 
Heady in Smithfield, acquired a considerable fortohey 
in the latter end of Elizabeth's, and the beginning of 
Junes the First's, reign^ It appears by his will, dated 
Ma J 4th, 1607, that be was employed by the eoort, 
for many legacies, are to the royal serrants* His 
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Heriot: at his death he amply provided 
for all his kindred ; and left the remainder 
of his wealth to ^*the ordinary Town 
Council of Edinbuigh,'' to <' found and 

charity to the poor of Whiteford, Flintshire, clotheSf 
at this time, twenty poor people. — London, p. 177^ 
The business of goldsmiths was confined to the bajing 
and selling of the precious metals, and foreign coins 
of gold and silver, melting them, coining others at the 
Hint, and manufacturing articles of plate. The 
htmking was accidental, and foreign to their original 
husiness, and arose from the general opinion of their ' 
good faith and responsibilitj. They were afterwards, 
for many years, the bankers of the capital. 

Regular banking bg private people resulted in ld43, 
from the calamity of the time, when the seditious 
spirit was in action. The merchants and traders who 
trusted their cash to their senrants and apprentices, 
found this mode to be no longer a safe one ; neither 
did they dare to leave it in the Mint at the Tower, by 
reason of the distress of Majesty. In the year 1645, 
therefore, they began to place it in the hands of gold- 
smiths, who now publicly exercised both professions 
The first regular banker was Mr. Francis Child, 
goldsmith, who began business soon after the Resto- 
ration. He married, in 1665 or 67, Martha, the 
only daughter of Robert Blanchard, goldsmith, and 
had twelve children. He was afterwards knighted ; 
and lived in Fleetpstreet, where his shop still remains. 
His books are preserved by the family. 
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ferect. Within the said town, in perpetuity, an 
bospitaly to be employed for the maintenance, 
relief, bringing up, and educating, of so many 
poor fatherless boys, freemen's sons, of the 
town of Edinburgh, as the means which he 
gave" would afford.* Heriot's directions were 
honourably, and conscientiously, fulfilled ; and 
Edinburgh boasts, among its many other fair 
pretensions to celebrity, a magnificent and 
commodious fabric for the education, provi- 
sion, and settlement in life, of one hundred 
and eighty fatherless boys ; the noble endow* 
ment of ^* gingling Geordie,'' the goldsmith 
of James the First. 



Archibald Armstrong, or Archt. 

The King's Jester. 

Among the many disadvantages which the 
royal state is doomed to experience, through 
the wise arrangements of that Providence 

* See Memoirs of George Heriot, Edinburgh, 1822, 
for an ample account of this excellent charity. 
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which equalizes the ha^^iness of die difftarent 
conditions of mankind, by subtracting from 
the pleasures of the higher classes, and opening 
additional sources of enjoyment to the lower 
ones, it is not the least, that those of kingly 
degree are generally dead to the peroeptioii 
of gratification from the common amusements 
of life, and the innocent enjoyments which 
invariably enliven and delight the unpalled 
taste of the subordinate ranks. The very 
command with which power, elevation, and 
wealth invest them, over every species of plea- 
9ure, and every modification of luxury, renders 
both luxury and pleasure insipid to them. 
The constant repetition of the same routine of 
diversions, instead of ini^piring satisfaction, 
wearies and disgusts their minds : 

*' The toiling pleasure sickens into pain :" 

And those gratifications, which, when they are 
of rare occurrence, exhilarate the heart, and 
animate the countenance j bring ** no gale of 
pleasure on their wing,'' to the unfortunate 
great who reiterate them every day. 

We are much mistaken, if we noay not 
account, upon this principlci for the origin of 
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« smgiilar office, instituted, in very remote 
times, in almost every court of Europe, and 
among the rest, in that of England, — ^the office 
of king's jester ; which seems to have grown 
out of the enntu that is the lot of royalty, 
and to have been invented for the solace of 
those whom common and natural modes of 
Miusement cannot divert. Privileged by his 
character to say and do almost whatever his 
fancy prompted, the merry jester, the adroit 
fool, or the cunning dwarf, equally interrupted 
the monotony, and relieved the dulness, of the 
courtly routine; and, in the hours of quiet 
and indulgence, when the perplexities of 
politics, or the operations of warfare, ceased to 
occupy the royal attention, the Jun affi)rded 
by this quaint character was, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory amusement which our earlier 
kings enjoyed. His antics would enliven, 
because they were unexpected ; his sallies would 
divert, for they were novel and original ; and 
liis witticisms, the suggestions of the moment, 
applying to present persons and occasions, and 
seasoned with ridicule or satire, would have a 
risible effect, which even apathy could not 
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resist. Be this, however, as it may; whaterer 
occasioned the introduction of such an office 
into the red-hook of former times, it is not to 
be questioned, that the king's jester was an 
appendage to the royal establishmentt in our 
own country, as far back as the Anglo-Saxon 
period ; and that he enjoyed considerable emo- 
luments in right of his situation. In that 
venerable national record, Domesday-Bookt 
we find the mention of Berdic, the joadator 
regis, or jester of Edward the Confessor; who 
is recorded as not only possessing three vil- 
lages and three plough-lands (each of one 
hundred acres) in Gloucestershire, but, also, 
as being exempted from all geld^ tax, or 
payment to the crown, for the same :* and| 
from various incidental notices in our succes* 
sive early historians, we have full authority to 
believe, that a similar facetious officer formed 
an adjunct to the English court, as far down 
as the commencement of the seventeenth cen* 
tury. Archy the Jester, mentioned by the 
author of Nigel, and the subject of the pre- 

* Fol. 162, Col. 1, Gloucesterscire ; ^Berdio jo- 
tulator regis babet 8 yillas et ibi 3 car* nil redd. 
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mtt article, (if he did not close the list o( 
this race of idlers,) was the last but one who 
enjoyed the office.* The times, indeed, became 
too serious to admit of further ^fo^iw^ the fool; 
^d Archy, carrying the joke too far with a 
personage not given either to the laughing or 
•' the melting mood,'* lived to repent of his 
yi-timed wit in disgrace and rustication. We 
may collect a few particulars of his history and 
£ite9 from Whitlocke, Howel, and other writers. 
, Archee, or Archibald, Armstrong was born 
at Arthwick, in the county of Cumberland. 
When, or by what means, he was introduced 
to royal notice does not appear ; but it is 
certdn that he was held in great esteem by 
James, and contributed to the amusement of 
the court in the reign of his son and successor^ 
Charles the First. He seems, however, to 
have had more of the Momus than the Mer-^ 
cury in him— a considerable degree of wit and 
humour, but little cunning or discretion; 

• » 

* The o£5ce was supposed to have terminated with 
him, till the publication of the Stafford papers; by 
which it appears that he was succeeded by Mockle 
John. — ^VoLii. page 164. 

VOL. Ill, M 
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and, in consequence of this deficiency in ihe 
arts of a court life, he more than once brought 
his person into jeopardy during the season of 
his popularity, and at length lost the royal 
favour, and was degraded from his rank of 
prince of fools. 

Osborne tells us, that he was once tossed in 
a blanket by Prince Henry's attendants, for 
drawing King James's attention (by one of 
his witticisms) to the large retinue* which fol* 
lowed the young prince : and being permitted, 
at his own request, to say grace at dinner, 
when Laud was present, (whom he heartOy 
hated,) he risked the following joke, which 
cost him dear, and nearly handed him oyer to 
the star-chamber, '* Great praise be given to 
G— d, and little Laud to the devil/' But 
experience was thrown away upon Archee, 
who could never resist the pleasure of cutting 
up the object of his dislike. 

** At this time," says Rushworth, " news 
came from Scotland, that the king's proclama- 
tion, dated 19th of February, published at 
$triveling the beginning of March, wherein 
his Majesty declaies that he ordained Hm 
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Book ^f Common Prayer to be compiled 
for tlie edification of the king's subjects in 
Scotland, and to maintain the true religion 
already professed there. 

^'And it so happened, that on the 11th 
of the said March, that Archibald, the king'g 
fool, said to his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as he was going to the council-tablef 
• Wha's feuU now ? Doth not your Grace 
hear the news from Striveling about the 
liturgy ?* with other words of reflection. This 
was < priesently complained of to the council^ 
which produced this ensuing order : 

« At Whitehall, the llth March, 1637. 

" It is this day ordered by his Majesty, 
with the advice of the board, that Archibald 
Armstrong, the king's fool, for certain scan- 
dalous words of a high nature, spoken by hita 
against the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
his grace, and proved to be uttered by him by 
two witnesses, shall have his coat pulled over 
his head, and be discharged of the king's 
«rtce, Li toUhed the JL ; for wWch L 

lord chamberlain of the king's household is 

M 2 
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prayed and required to give order to be exe« 
cuted. And immediately the same was put in 
execution/'* 

Thus stripped at once of his coat and call- 
ing, Archee retired to his native parish in 
Cumberland, and, we may hope, dedicated 
the remainder of his days to something more 
useful and creditable than the gibes and tricks 
of a jack' pudding. 

Charles, who, when Prince of Wales, evinced 
a much greater turn for the bagatelle than m 
after life, amused himself often with the face- 
tious sayings of Archee; and put him upon 
his staffs in his romantic expedition to Spain. 
The following anecdote determines the fact. 

*' Our cousin Archy has more privilege than 
any, for he often goes, ^ with his fool's coat, 
where the infanta is' with her meninas and 
ladies of honour ; and keeps a blowing and 
blustering among them, and flurts out what 
he lists. 

. <' One day they (the Spaniards) were dis- 
coursing what a maiTcUous thing it was 

^ Rashwortb'i Histor. Collect, vol. \U page 470. 
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; the Duke of Bavaria, with less than 
en thousand men, after a long and toil- 
e march, should dare to encounter the 
jgrave's army, (King James's son-in-law,) 
sisting of above twenty-five thousand, and 
^ve them an utter discomfiture, and take 
gue immediately after. Whereunto Archy 
vered, that he would tell them a stranger 
[g'than that. * Was it not a strange thing,' 
th he, * thatj in the year 88, there should 
le a fleet of one hundred and forty sail 
1 Spain to England, and that ten of these 
Id liot come back to tell what became of 
rest ?' "• 



Davy Ramsey 

horn our author makes to be the father of 
imaginary Margaret) was a real character, 
had the honour of being clock-maker to 
ig James the First. His occupation led 
, necessarily, into an intimacy with the 

* Howel's Letters, page i36. 
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heavenly bodies ; and no man could form 
such a friendship in the seventeenth century, 
and not run the risk of becoming a firm 
believer in supernatural agency. That honest 
David was bitten, we may collect from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, told by Lilly the astrologer. 
** Davy Ramsey," says he, ** his Majesty's 
clock-maker, had been informed that there 
was a great quantity of treasure buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey ; he ac- 
quaints Dean Williams therewith, who was 
also then bishop of London; the dean gave 
him liberty to search after it, with this pro- 
viso, that if any was discovered, his church 
should have a share of it. Davy Ramsey 
finds out one John Scott, who pretended the 
use of the Mosaical rods, to assist him herein: 
J was desired to join with him, unto which 
J consented. One winter's night, Davy 
[B'amsey, with several gentlemen, myself, and 
Scott, entered the cloisters ; we played the 
hazel rod round about the cloisters ; upon the 
west side of the cloisters the rods turned one 
over another, an argument that the treasure 
was there. The labourers digged at least six 



leet deep» and tlien we met with a coffin ; 
hyfein regard it was not heavy, we did not 
open it, which, we afterwards much repented.* 
From the cloisters we went into the Abbey 
church ; where, upon a sudden, (there being 
no wind when we began,) so fierce, so high^ 
so blustering, and loud a wind did rise, that 
we verily believed the west end of the church 
would have fallen upon us; our rods would not 
move at all ; the candles and torches, all but 
one, were extinguished, or burned very dimly. 
John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked 
pale, knew not what to think or do, until I 
gave directions and command to dismiss the 
dasmon; which when done, all was quiet 
again, and each man returned into his lodg. 
ings late, about twelve o'clock at night. I 
could never since be induced to join with any 
in such-like actions. 

^'The true miscarriage of the business 
was by reason of so many people being pre- 
sent at the operation ; for there were above 
thirty, some laughing, others deriding us ; 

* David Ramsay brought an half-qaartern sacjc to 
put the treasure in. 
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so that if we had not dismissed the daemottfy 
J believe most part of the Abbey Church hud 
been blown down: secrecy, and intelligent 
operators, with a strong confidence and know- 
ledge of what they are doing> are best for 
this work/** 

* lAliy^ Hbt. of bis Life and Times, p. 72L 
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Miscellaneous Illustrations. 



London in the Time of James I. 

Could any grave and goodly citizen of the 
English Metropolis, in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, revisit, in the present 
day, the place of his former abode, (marriedf 
as it has since been, to Westminster and South- 
wark,) it certainly would be a most difficult 
matter to persuade him, that he again trod on 
the spot which he had quitted two hundred 
years ago. Fashions, indeed, change with 
every successive age ; and cities improve and 
expand with the progress of civilization, and 
the increase of national wealth ; but the map 
of men and things now spread before him 
would be 80 completely different to, and so 
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immeasurably extended beyond^ that wbicb 
had been wont to meet his eye, as must neces- 
sarily lead him to the same conclusion with 
which the little woman, m the old song^ 
terminated her reasoning on her own identity : 

** Oh! says the little womai^ this is none of I!" 

To say nothing of the odd^gures by which 
this staid and sober personage would find 
himself to be surrounded, — men clad in swal- 
low-tailed coasts, instead of ample doublets ; 
heads covered with hats, instead of fiat eaps» 
or conical bonnets ; necks embraced hj close 
cravats, in- the room of strutting rufis ; and 
chins naked as the palm oS the hand^ which 
were formerly hidden by a forest of beard— 
his mind would be altogether overwhelmed, 
by a population swollen from three hundred 
thousand to a million and a quarter, and filling 
up a circumferential line of twenty-seven 
miles — by a countless succession of street^ 
where, in his day, the ox fattened, or the 
waters stagnated — by granite bridges, half-a- 
mile in length; and cupolas and steeples, three 
hundred feet in height — ^by groups of sjdendid 
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fubrlcsi thrown into all the vanons forms of 
Euclid's diagrams, squares and thombs, and 
curves and parallels — and by long lines of 
stately mansions, the residences of untitled 
subjects, compared with which^ the palaces of 
his cotemporary princes and nobles were little 
better than incommodious hovels* Soon, how- 

• 

ever, as he had recovered from the unspeakable 
surprise, occasioned by a scene so vast and 
new, and had leisure to look round for his 
old haunts, and to bring to mind his former 
habits } it is much to be questioned, whether 
he woul^ consider himself as remunerated by 
this magnitude of place, and novelty in ap- 
pearances, for what London had been in his 
own good old times. He would in vain search 
for his Tabarde hostelries, and Boar's-liead 
taverns, pouring out their " rich canary,*,' 
and ** sugared sack" — for the social ordinary, 
steaming with " larded capon," piping-hot 
dishes of ^* leathern coats, and the crab laid 
upon the fire"* — for the morning lounge in 

/* See the oldest drinking song in the English lan^ 
gnage^ introduced into " Gammer Gurton's Needle/' 
published in 1551, Dodsley's Old Plays. It begins, 
" I oAiinot eftt ba( little mntj mjr stomteh it not good." 
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" TauVsf*^ the resort of newsmongers, knaves^ 
and dandies — for the afternoon amusements 
of the bear-gardens, the feats of bruin, or 
the antics of " outlandish beasts" — fpr the 
archery-grounds, where he strung bis. muscles 
by ** shootrag at the buttes**r— and, for the 
Jifleeen theatres^ open to the population of 
London, in which he might alternately, like 
** laughter holding both his sides,*^ give vent to 
the impulse of honest mirth in convulsive 
roars, or indulge in what has been called, (but 
'strange must be the epicure who deems- it so,) 
** the luxury of grief.*' To a venerabl^cockney 
of the olden time thus circumstanced, disap- 
pointed in his enquiries after the places, and 
customs, and enjoyments, with which he had 
been so familiar, and despairing of the return 
of what was gone for ever, it would be no 
small satisfaction to meet with such a volume 
as " The Fortunes of Nigel ;" where, as in a 
well-executed Panorama, he would ag^n behold 
the spot of his ancient dwelling, laid dowa 
with all the accuracy of a good survey ; and 
all its concomitants of manners, sports, and 
costume, exhibited with a vividness, which; 
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tov a moment, might '^ lap'* him in hk 
former " jBlysium.'* 

It was not till long after the exit of this, 

our imaginary citizen, indeed, that London 

changed, materially^ in the appearance which 

it had worn for ages; for, previously to the 

great fire which consumed so large a portion 

of it in 1666, no encouragement had been 

held out by our monarchs for its improvement ; 

and, even then, its re-edification, and not its 

extension, was directed. The noble ^nd the 

great, till the sixteenth century, lived almost 

entirely at their castles or mansions in the 

country, among their tenants and retjainers. 

The policy of this system is obvious. These 

adherents formed the basds of their personal 

power and respectability; and it was only by 

closely cementing the interest of this body 

with their own, that the superstructure of 

their independence and dignity could be 

supported. They occasionally yisited the 

metropolis, indeed, to attend a parliament, or 

renew their oath of allegiance ; but, disliking 

the restraint of a court life, and the deprivation 

of their rural sports, which it involved, they 
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quickly hastened from its trammeki, to rural 
liberty, and the authority which they exercised 
at home ; and made their own estates their per- 
manent abodes^ The English monarchs, alsoi 
were, for the most part, equally anxious that 
the nobles should not crowd to the seat of that 
regal power. They wished this important placf 
to be under their own immediate protection^ 
that they might possess its exclusive adherence ; 
a policy suggested by the earlier history of the 
country, which taught them how dangerous it 
was to encourage the grouping together of such 
haughty and intriguing spirits, as the English 
nobility then were. Scattered and separated, 
they might, individually, be restrained, soothed^ 
or overcome ; but to grapple with them, when 
accumulated into one point, would, possibly^ 
be more than they could hope to effect. Hence 
it was, that, from the settlement of the king* 
dom, under Henry VII., to the reign of 
James LL, (with the exception of Henry VIIL^ 
whose taste for revelry, pomp, and wassail, 
induced him to crowd his court with the 
splendid and the gay,) all our Engliish prince 
discountenanced the residence of the rich and 
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the great In London ; and threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of the increase of the city 
or its inhabitants. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
year 1580, issued her proclamation, that '* all 
manner of persons, (^ what quality soever 
they be, shall desist and forbear from any 
new buildings of any house or tenemeilt within 
three miles from any of the gates of the said 
oity of I/)ndon-~and also to forbear from 
letting or setting, or suffering any more 
fimiilies than one only to be placed or to inhabit 
from henceforth in any one house that hereto*' 
fore hath been inhabited."* James I. adopted 
the same policy with his predecessor, of 
discouraging the resort of the gentry to 
London ; but ^ve a. reason for his dislike to 
such a practice, which, we must confess^ 
was ingenious, if not convincing, as it made 
his objection appear to arise from a regard to 
his subjects' interest, rather than his own* 
•* Gentlemen resident on their estates^'* (said 
he,) ** are like ships in port, their value and 
magnitude are felt . and acknowledged ; but 
when at a distance^ as their size seems insig^- 

* Noorthouck, p» 135, 810. 
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tiificant, so their worth and importance are 
not duly estimated.'' Charles I. followed hii 
example, but adopted more severe nieasures to 
enforce his orders: newly-erected houses 
were pulled down, and many indictments 
were actually filed against ** those swarms of 
gentry/' (as his father had described them,) 
" who, through the instigations of their wives, 
or to new-model and fashion their daughters, 
(who, if they were unmarried, marred their 
reputations, and if married, lost them, J did 
neglect their country hospitality, and cumber « 
the city, and become a general nuisance to 
the kingdom.** One, among many, of these 
victims to the terrors of the star-chamber, Mr. 
Palmer, a Sussex gentleman, was brought 
before its dreadful tribunal, for quitting the 
country and residing in London, in defiance 
of the royal proclamation. His income of 
one thousand pounds per annum was of suffi- 
cient magnitude, one hundred and ninety 
years ago, to render him a profitable object of 
star-chamber persecution. In vain he urged, 
that he had the misfortune to be a bachelor, 
with no inducement to a settled^ and no tie to 
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\ domestic life ; and (what was still a better 
reason for not livifig on his estate) that the 
fainily mansion, had, two years before^ fallen 
St victim to the flames : his plea was disre- 
garded, his guilt establishedy'^and a fine of on^ 
thousand pounds imposed upon him, as the 
punishment of his disobedience to the pro- 
clamation.* 

Cromwell, also, in whom one might have 
expected more political wisdom, if not more 
liberal views, adopted the same narrow-minded 
notions and practice. Notwithstanding the 
Qiumerous proclamations and orders which had 
3een issued by former princes against building, 
jpon new foundations, in the city of London, 
md from three to ten miles around it, yet 
nany persons had ventured to act contrary to 
;hem. Upon which, " to punish the disobe- 
lient, and prevent such practice in the future^ 
m ordinance was made by Cromwell, whereby 
ill persons who had erected houses in contempt 
of the said prohibitions, since the 25th of 
March f 1620, should, for every such house, 

^ D'Tsraeli's Cur. Lit. second series, t. iii. p. 171, 
st infra ;...;. ...: i. . " 
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not having four acres of land thereunto be- 
longing, pay to the Protector one year's rent; 
and for every house erected after the 29th of 
September, 1656, without land as aforesaid, 
forfeit one hundred pounds for the use of 
the Protector.* 

** It is, perhaps, difficult," observes Mr. 
D'Israeli, ^' to assign the cause of this marked 
.nxiety of the government for the severe 
restrictions of the limits of the metropolis, 
and the prosecution of the nobility and 
gentry to compel a residence on their estates. 
Whatever were the motives, however, they 
were not peculiar to the existing sovereign, 
but remained transmitted from cabinet to 
cabinet ; and were even renewed under Charles 
the Second. At a time when the plague oflen 
broke out, a close and growing metrppolis 
might have been considered to be a great evil, 
since a manuscript writer" (quoted by this 
most agreeable and indefatigable, literacy 
enquirer) <* urges, as one objection against 
this deluge of buildings, that, we shall all be 
poisoned by breathing in one another's faces. 

* Maitland's Hist. Lond. r. u p. 422,. 
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it is possible/* concludes Mr. D'lsraeli, 
*' that the government might have been induct 
to pursue this singular conduct (for I do not 
know that it can be paralleled) of pulling down 
newly built houses, by some principle of 
political economy, which remains to be. ex* 
Joined, or ridiculed, by modem adepts/*"* 

Towards the close of Charles the Second's 
i^eign, the injunctions against town residence* 
and the restrictions on building in the metro- 
polis, as they had been long disregarded, or 
evaded, were laid aside ; and the factious and 
political intrigues of the short succeeding 
reign, and the violences, struggles, and terrors 
of a falling dynasty, rendered the seat of the 
court the great scene of bustle and focus of 
attraction. London teemed with partisans, 
agents, or expectants^ in the important political 
drama which was unfolding itself ; its limits 
were extended, and its accommodations in- 
creased, A spirit of speculation crept griadu- 
ally upon its inhabitants, which was developed 
in the erection of new houses, and in the 
improving of old ones. Speedily ceme the 

* D'IsraeU, ut rap. isa. 
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glorious Revolution^ which confirmed and 
perpetuated this spirit, brought life and activity 
on its wings, and gave a powerful spring to 
the character of the nation. New channels 
Were laid open for the investment and circu- 
lation of money; the arts were converted into 
sources of profit, and that system of adorning 
the capital became regular and permanent ia 
its operation, which has resulted in the pro* 
Auction of a metropolis, not to be equalled by 
any other in the modern world, for the vast- 
ness of its dimensions, the magnificence of its 
general appearance, and the splendour and 
elegance, neatness and comfort, of its indi- 
vidual mansions. 

As it is the fate, however, of old things, 
not only to be swallowed up by new ones, but 
also to be forgotten in the absorption ; so there 
were many features of London in former times, 
-which have long since disappeared from itis 
surface, and are now to .be discovered only ia 
the works of our chroniclers, or in the writings 
of such a diligent investigator into our lat^ 
antiquities as the author of "Nigel." The 
particular mention of a few of these cnarac- 
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teristics of the metropolis, about the period 
of James the First, will form an appropriate 
illustraUon of this agreeable story. 

It is evident, as we have before remarked, 
that our author originally intended to make a 
fiirther use of his London apprentices than he 
has thought proper to do. Their early and 
^irited introduction promises a frequent and 
active appearance on the stage ; but we are 
disappointed in such an expectation. After 
a few chapters their interest is lost ; and before 
the conclusion of the work their name and 
memory are almost extinguished. Merged 
and unnoticed as this description of youths 
at present are, in the immensity of a Lon« 
don population ; and looked down upon, as 
their condition will be in that sickly state of 
society, when nothing below the liberal pro- 
fessions is considered as genteel; (strange 
and ominous, this, in a country entirely sup« 
ported by its manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce !) the London apprentices j in former 
times, were a body (compared with the resi- 
dents) so large in number, respectable in 
station, 9ud formidable in power, as to be 



regarded alternately with confidence or alarm, 
even by the constituted authorities themselves.* 
In the political convulsions which occasionally 
shook the kingdom, they usually took an 
active part, as far as the capital was concerned; 
and in the frequent " risings of the city," as 
these metropolitan disturbances were called, 
the term always designated the tumultuous 
operations of the London apprentices. 

On the eve of the 1st of May, 1517, 
(called from the circumstance the evil May* 
day^ a terrible tumult took place in London 
among this class of its inhabitants. A sermon 
had been preached by one Dr. Bell against 
the foreign artificers, who at that time were 
crowding into the metropolis, which declared 
that *' this land was given to Englishmen ; 

* Charles the Second did not consider it as beneath 
his policy to conciliate the favonr of the citjr appren* 
tices. They enjoyed the privilege of an annual feast; 
and to grace this anniversary, which occurred on the 
4th of August, he sent, in 1081, a hrace of bucks 
for their dinner at Sadlers' Hall ; where seyeral of 
his courtiers dined with them, and his natural son, 
the Duke of Grafton, officiated as one of the stewards. 
'— Noorthouck's Hist of London, page 248. . 
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md «i birds defend their nests, so ought 
Englishmen to cherish and maintain them-* 
selves, and to hurt and grieve laliens, for 
respect of their commonwealth." This was 
sufficient to set the apprentices in a 6ame* 
The next day, the 28th of April, they as-* 
saulted all the foreigners whom they met ; 
and on the eve of May*day, rushing through 
the streets, and vociferating Prentices ! Pren^ 
Ikes! Clubs! Clubs! broke open shops, 
plundered property, dismantled houses, and 
committed all the violences of a furious, mis« 
guided mob.* 

Again, in the year 1586, a plan for a gene-> 
ral insurrection of the same class against all 
foreigners, but more especially those of the 
French nation, had been organised, and was 
ripe for execution ; when, happily, the inten- 
tion transpired, and, by judicious measures, 
was prevented from being carried into exe- 
cution.t 

About the year 1595, on a Sunday, (as 
Stowe tells us,) a dangerous quarrel hap« 
pened about the liberties of the Tower ; for 

• MaiUand's Hist London, p* 224. f lb. p. 271. 
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the Bpprenticiss took occasion lo make an lii« 
surrection, and held their rendezvous near or 
within tho&e liberties.^ They had taken 
offence, it seems, at the wardens of the Tower j 
whom they furiously assaulted, and obliged to 
seek for safety in a precipitate flight.t 

During the distractions of the reign of 
Charles the First, the London apprentices 
deeply imbibed the popular feeling. Highly 
incensed against Laud, and his arbitrary 
principles and proceedings, they determined 
to sacrifice him to their vengeance. They 
accordingly attacked the archiepiscopal palace 
during the night, in the month of May, 1640; 
and, had not previous notice enabled Laud 
effectually to secure his residence, would, pro- 
bably, have accomplished their murderous 
design.t 

In the succeeding year, they beset the 
the Spanish ambassador's house, in Bishops* 
gate-street, threatening to pull it down, and 
to kill the ambassador, for permitting English 
papists to frequent his chapel. The riot was 

* SanreyBooky vol.i. page 65^ 
t MaiUand, p. 278. J lb. p. d2a 
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with difficulty appeased, through the dlscre* 
tionof the mayor.* 

In 164S, we again find the London appren- 
tices engaged in political tumult, and vocife- 
rating the cry of ** No bishops! no bishops! 
no popish lords!" "One Darid Hyde, a 
reformed officer of the late army employed 
against the Scots, and now designed for Ire- 
land, accompanied by divers of his brethren, 
cavaliers, observing what passed, greatly 
enraged at their insolent deportment, threat* 
ened to cut the throats of those round-headed 
dogs who bawled against the bishops; whence 
arose the appellation of round-head and cava* 
UcTf by which the anti-prelatical and royal 
parties were distinguished during the course 
of these troubles/'t 

This same active body of youths assumed 
a more pacific character in 1647} and, 
dividing into two opposite factions, the one 
espousing the royal, the other the parlia- 
mentary, side of the question, expressed, in 
two separate petitions, the former addressed to 
the Lords, and the latter to the Commcmsi 

* Maidand, p. 95a. f lb. p; 350. 

TOL. Ill* K 
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their difierent sentiments and wishes on tbs 
critical situation of public affiurs ;* and, bi 
the latter end of the year 1659$ when the '^ 
citizens were stunned with the ominous s^ 
pearance of the political horizon, the appren- 
tices did what their masters durst not do- 
openly expressed their dislike to the existing 
government ; rose in arms against the C(Hn«* 
mittee of Safety ; boldly demanded a firee 
parliament ; and gallantly encountered (though 
with the loss of many lives) Colonel HewsoD^ 
and his regular forces, who Was sent by the 
committee to chastise their audacity.t 

We shall the less wonder at the bold and 
independent conduct which this formidaUe 
crew of youths were apt to manifest, when 
we recollect that anciently they were all, or 
for the most part, of " gentle degree.** ** I 
riead, in the Liber Albus,*'' says Stowe, <* that 
none was made apprentice, or at least admitted 
into the freedom of the city, unless he weie 
Uberce conditionis, that is, of the gtmUhf qfa 
gentleman bom. And that, if, after he was 
made free, it was kn6wn that he was of servile 

* lb. p^ 396. f lb. p. 422. 
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conation, he lost his freedom ; and about the 
year 1386 or 1387, Nicholas Exton> mayor, 
jthis order was confirmed, that n^ apprentice 
should be taken, no freedom given, but to 
such as were gentlemen iom.*** With a 
natural foresight that this drop of good blood 
might ever and anon ferment in the veins of 
the apprentices, and occasion ebullitions ^f 
msubordinate conduct, (if they were- not re- 
fidiiided by their exterior appearance of their 
teidporary servile condition,) the wise autho* 
rities of the city of London issued, from tune 
ta time, veiy wholesome regulations rei^ect* 
tug their dress and their - duties. Of th^ 
particukirs John Stowe, and his augmentator^ 
John Strype, give usrthe following account. 
. ** The ancient habit of the apprentices of 
Jiondon was a flat ^ round cap, hair; cut close, 
piUTOw falling bands, coarse side coats, Qlo$e 
hoBOf cloth stockings, and other duch severe 
tuppaxeV* It was in derision of this covering 
af the head, that ^' the pages of the court 
called them^t caps.^ 






* Stowe, bool^ V. p,|i2a; . 
N 3 



*< when apprentices and journeymen at^ 
tended upon their masters and mistresses in 
the night, they went before them carrying a 
lanthom and candle in their hands, and a 
great long club on their necks. And many 
well-grown sturdy apprentices used to weA 
long daggers in the day-time, on their backs 
or sides. 

*' It was also the general use and custom 
of all apprentices in London (mercers only 
excepted, being commonly merchants, and of 
better rank, as it seems) to carry water- 
tankards, to serve their masters with water, 
fetched either from the Thames, or the com- 
mon conduits of London/' 

To these observances in costume and con« 
diict, were added the following specific dlrec^ 
tibns, or inslDructions, to the apprentices, in 
the twenty-eighth year of Henry the Ei^th. 
^' Ye shall constantly and devoutly, on yotu* 
knees, every day serve God, morning and 
evening; and make conscience in the due 
hearing of the word preached, and endeavour 
the right practice thereof in your life and 
conversation. You shall do diligent and 
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faithful sendee to your master for the time of 
your apprenticeship, and shall deal truly in 
what you. shall be trusted. You shall often 
read over the covenants of your indenture, 
ly^d see and endeavour yourself to perform the 
same, to the uttermost of your power. You 
shall avoid all evil company, and all occasions 
which may tend to draw you to the same ; and 
make speedy return, when you shall be sent of 
your master's and mistress's business. Yoii 
^ball be of fair, gentle, and lowly speech and 
l^hjaviour towards all men, and especially to. 
itU your governors. And according to your 
carriage. expect your reward, for good or for. 
m, from God and your friends.'' 

It seems, however, that all these precau- 
tions, were insufficient to prevent the latent 
germ of gentility from developing itself in an 
iinitation of the dashers of the day. The 
apprentices would not sit down contented with 
their severe apparel^ and a painful restriction 
from fashionable sports and accomplishments ; 
but towards the middle of Elizabeth's reign 
had so far forgotten the nature of their situa- 
tion, as *' to affi^ct to go in costly apparel, and 
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wear w^poiis» and freqaent schools of^janeinf^ 
fimcingy and music $'' abraiinatiims whidt 
awakened the attention and alarm of the 
Common Council, who in May/I582» issued> 
the following remarkable (as Mr. Strype calls 
it) proclamation. 

" By the Mayor* 

^* Whereas of late time servants and apprai-^ 
tices within this city are, by indulgence and 
lack of convenient severity, grown to great 
enormity and disorder in excess of apparel^' 
and the fashions thereof, uncomely for their 
calling; and in haunting of inconvenient 
places and exercises, to the great waste of 
their own thrift, corruption of manners, main- 
tenance of pride and disobedience, and mani*' 
ftst occasion of untrue dealing towards their 
masters and friends, and great dander of this 
dty and the governance thereof ; for redress 
hereof, be it enacted and ordained by the lord 
mayor, and the aldermen his brethren, and 
this present common council assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that there shall be 
uniformity used, and no difference appointed. 
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ff( the apparel of apprentices in this city for 
fme company ftbove another^ in the forms or 
fashions her(^after expressed. 

, ** AI^o, that no apprentice shall, within the 
liberties of this eity» wear any hat, but only a 
woollen cap, such as his master shall give or 
appoint him, haying not in any wise any silk 
in or about the same. Provided alway, that 
he may wear a hat (without any silk in or 
^Ut it) in his journey going out of the city, 
or returning from out of the liberties of the 
futy home. And that he shall not wear any 
night-cap of silk, or mingled with any silk, 

^^Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
shirt with any rufis, either at neck or at 
hand, (other than a ruff at the neck only, not 
exceeding in length a yard and a half at the 
most,) nor with any cost of needlework, other 
than plain white seam and hemming, and plain 
standing band, tied with plain strings ; nor 
any loose collar, ru£&, or cu£&, of other 
fashion. 

*^ Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
doublet other than of canvass, fustian, sack- 
cloth, leather, or woollen cloth; and of those 
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sorts no Spanish or foreign leather; nor cnt, 
nor ruffed, other than a plain edge of the 
same about it; nor striped, in the weaving, 
with silk or metal; nor garnished, nor min- 
gled with any other stuff, nor with any silk, 
or lace, or stitching, or silk buttons. 

** Also, that no apprentice shall wear in bis 
hose any other stuff than woollen cloth, ker- 
sey, such canvass or sackcloth as is before 
allowed for doublets, or leather dressed in 
England ; and no leather but in breeches only* 
*^ Also, that no apprentice shall wear in his 
hose any cloth or kei'sey of any colour other 
than white, russet, sheep's colour, blne» or 
watched. 

*^ Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
breeches made great, but in most plain man- 
ner, and close, or a small plain slope ; and 
with no other lining than close to the leg for 
strengthening of the hose ; and not otherwise 
stuffed or filled with any thing ; and without 
any stitching, lace, garde, welt, or other gar- 
nishing ; nor any points, other than of leather 
or thread. 



*' Also, that no apprentice ahiil wear any 

* 

soaty cassock, or such upper garment, other 
Dhan a plain coat, jacket, or jerkin, of cloth^ 
>r English leather dressed in England, and 
dot cut, stitched, printed, welted, or garded, 
Dther than an edge of the same about it ; nor 
my silk or cruel in or about it. 

^^ Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
outermost garment, other than a gown of 
cloth, of the usual fashion of apprentices' 
gowns ; and not lined or faced with any other 
than woollen cloth, cotton, or bays, black, or 
of the colour of the outside ; or else a plain 
cloak, with a round standing collar only, and 
reaching down to the knee at the least. And 
that such gown or cloak shall not be welted 
or garded, nor have any silk or cruel in lace, 
stitching, or otherwise, in or about it ; nor 
otherwise lined or faced than is aforesaid for 
the gown. 

*' Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
ring or jewel of gold or silver, nor any silk in 
or about any part of his apparel. 

** Also, that no apprentice shall wear any 
l^umps, nor pantofles ; nor shall wear any 
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lilioes garnished with cutting, edging, or 
stitching, nor other than of usual English 
neats' leather, or calves' leather, and no fomgit 
«tuff or dressing. Nor any girdles nw garters 
other than cruel, woollen, thread, or leather ; 
and that plain, without garnishing. 

^' Also, that no apprentice shall, within the 
liberties of this city, other than in his jbur- 
ney going out of the said liberties, or coming 
home, by his master's appointment, or in the 
watch, wear any siword, dagger, or other 
weapon, than convenient meat-knives/' 

The first offence against these ordinances 
to be punished at the ^' discretion g[ his 
master ;'* the second, by ** open whipping at 
the hall of his company ;'' and the third, 
by ^' six months longer than his years as an 
apprentice." 

** Also, that every apprentice which shall 
be in any dancing-school, or schoolof fence, or 
school or place of learning of instruments ; or 
' learn or use dancing- or masking ; or which 
shall, without his master's knowledge, have 
any chest, press; or other place, to lay up or 
keep any sppBsrelcr goods, saving only in his 



master's Kouse» or by his master's license and 
appointment; shall, upon proof,^be pmiished'^ 
as .aforesaid. 

** Provided alway, that this act/ for so much 
as concemeth resorting to schools or places 
of learning of instruments, or dancing, or ap- 
parel, shall not extend to any apprentice of 
the company of minstrels, learning, teaching, 
or using the same faculty as his lawful art. 
, ^* Given at the said city, the 21st May, 
1582. 

** God save the Queen."* 



The passions and propensities of human 
nature are the same in all ages, in every 
climate, and under every condition of social 
^ union ; and however the modes of their mani- 
festation may differ, according to the situation 
of the individual, or the degree of common 
civilization, the impulses themselves are still 
in constant operation j for ever, and with 

* Stowe's Snrvej, book v. page 328. 
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uniform force, actuating the moral agent in 
the pursuit and promotion of his real or ima- 
ginary well-being. As a proof of the truth of 
this remark, adapted to our present purpose, 
wd may mention the passion for gaming; 
which, whether it be identical with the desire 
of appropriation, (as seems to be the case in 
the state of civih'zation,) or be founded in a 
wish to escape from that painful dulness and 
vacuity of mind, which is the necessary con- 
comitant of savage life, has been a prevalent 
feature of human manners from the earliest 
ages of the world ; and is at this moment to 
be discovered among every people upon the 
face of the earth. Unfortunately for the 
honour and happiness of our own country, this 
vice has ever been incorporatedwith our national 
character; and though the good sense and 
moral feeling of the legislature have, of late 
years, strenuously discountenanced its public 
and barefaced indulgence, (so that no horrid 
ficenes of legalized gaming are to be witnessed 
among us, as on the continent,) yet if the 
secret history of our fashionable dubs could 
^ perused, or the transactions in the snug 
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little rooms behind the bars of our pot-houses 
be developed, we should find, it is to be feared, 
the passion for play still operating as power- 
fully upon the very high and the very hw 
classes of the English nation, as it has ever 
done in the country heretofore, or is at this 
moment doing in any other kingdom of the 
world. 

It was not always, however, that public 
gamng was an act contrary to the ordinances 
of the punitive law in England. Not only 
the petty and cautious play of Lord Glen- 
varlock at the public ordinary, (which, by the 
.bye, almost stamps the peer with the character 
*of a black legs, and would, unquestionably, have 
occasioned his being kicked out of the roond 
at Brooks's,) but the high stakes of Buckings 
ham^ or Delgamo were sanctioned by the 

* ThQ lore of plajr seems to hare been a sort of 

heir-loom attached to the titie of Duhe of Bocking- 

bam. The friend and victim of Richard the Third 

, was notorious for his es[>ensiyenesa, of which tiiis 

'destrnctive habit formed a feature. The Dukes of 

r Buckingham, father and son, in the reigns of James 

the First and Charles the Second^ followed the same 

practice ; and John SheflSeld, duke of BuckinghaBi, 
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express peFmission of the royal authority^ in 
the reign of James the First. The English 
Solomon had conceived a mortal dread of the 
Puritans and their sober manners; and as fear 
IS always associated with a detestation of its 
object in the mind of a coward, he ^^ hated 
both with the most perfect hatred/' It was 
upon this principle that he laid the axe to the 
root of public religion, morality, and decency, 
by a proclamation, in I6I79 authorising, or 

JQ King William's time, (thotrgh no relation to t|i» 
YiUiers* familjr,) was one of the most notorious gam- 
blers of his day. In a letter to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury he deseribes his manner of li?tng, (see ** £ob- 
'don and its Environs ;") ** bat," says Mr* Pennatit, 
** he has omitted his constant visits to tlie noted 
gaming-house at Mary bone, the place of assemblage 
bf all the infamoas sharpers of the time. His Grace 
always gave them a dinner at the conclnsion of the 
season ; and his parting toast was, * May as many of 
us as remain unhanged next spring, meet here again.' 
I remember^^ adds Mr. Pennant, ''the facetious 
'Quin telling this story ait Bath, within the hearing of 
Lord Chesterfield, when hi^ lordship was surrounded 
by a crowd of worthies of the same stamp with the 
above. Lady Mary W. Montague alludes to the 
amusements of the duke in this line, ' Some dukes at 
Marybone bowl time away." — London, p. 27(k 
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T9theT enjoining, the practice of all commoQ 
pastimes and diversions on the sabbath-day^ 
and drew up and circulated his *^ Book of 
Sports/^ which pointed . out what these 
amusements should bci and incited hM( 
subjects to indulge in their enjoyment;. 
This^ precious code was directed to be read to 
the congregations, in the churches, by their 
several ministers; and (what puts the sealtQ 
James's folly, as.weU.as infamy,) when many 
of these conscientious men declined to dis* 
grace their-.calling, by assisting to open sudhi> 
floodgate of madness and impiety upon this 
/people, the profligate tyrant pursued them 
Nwithall the ri^urs of the high commission 
coiart: Nor was this a sufficient deviation 
from sound policy, and. good morala for the 
besotted monarch* His proclamation, in lJ6l7f 
*was intended for the improvement of the 
^hoU kingdou^. In 1 620, his wisdom dictated 
another step for the promotion of the decency 
-and ; sobriety of the metropolis, and parts 
adjacent, in, particular: this was, to confer a 
grant upon Clement^Cotrel, esq; groom-porter 
of his household, to license gaming-houses^ 
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Jbr cards, dice, bowling-alKes, and tenms* 
courts. The number of these scenes of 
authorised vice was as follows: in London 
and Westminster, including the suburbs^ 
twenty-four bowling-allies; in Southwark, 
four ; in St* Catherine's, one ; in Shoreditch, 
one; and in Lambetl^, two: every other 
town, or village, within two miles of London 
and Westminster, was allowed one. Within 
these limits, also, fourteen tennis-courts were 
tolerated; and forty taverns, or ordinaries, 
for playing at cards or dice: and the 
motive upon which the grant rested was de- 
clared to be, ** for the honest and reasonable 
recreation of good and civil people, who, for , 
their quality and ability, may lawfully use the 
-games of bowling, tenms, dice, cards, tables, 
. nine-holes, or any other game hereafter to be 
invented.*'* 

The scenes in his ordinary y exhibited by 
the author of Nigel, are by no means exag- 
gerations of the actual doii:^ of these places 
of public resort, in the licentious days of 
James L In fact they were the privileged 

* Noortfaouck, p« 151» 
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temples of vice^ sensuality, and desperate 
deeds, each of them drawing into one foca! 
point that open triuipph of diversified wicked- 
ness, which we can now detect only in the 
widely-spread and numerous "hells** of the 
Pakds Royal. A writer to whom the public 
is deeply indebted for his extraordinary dili- 
gence in discovering and reviving many a 
precious relic of lost or forgotten literature, 
and for the taste and discrimination with 
which he has again introduced them to notice^ 
furnishes us with an admirable account of the 
systematic villany, (as far as gaming was 
concerned,) which flourished so luxuriantly in 
these hot-beds of bold, unblushing crime. We 
trust we may indulge ourselves and our 
reader with the extract.* 

« D*l8raeli*8 Car. of Lit ▼. iii. p. 83. The author 
whose novels we are iUastratiDg» seems to have derited 
from this most interesting writer much coriops and 
rare information respecting the old English timea 
and manners, though he has worked it op with exqui- 
site skill for his own varions purposes. Amongst 
other adoptions from the ** Curiosities of Ltteratare»** 
we cannot donht that the character of Mr. -Hugh 
Audley has afforded the model for that powerfully* 
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^* iThe ordinaries of thosp days were th^ 
loonging-place^ of the men of tbe town^ wd 
the ** fantastic gallants,*' who herded together^ 
Qrdmaries were *^ the exchange for news;*' th0 
echoing places for all sorts of town^talk : there 
they might hear of the last new play and poePa 

drawn personage^ Old Trapbois, the Alsatian nsoreTf 
The strong famUj likeness proves the lineal descent 
of the latter from the former. Nor is it a carieiK 
tore resemblance; for nothing coald surpass the 
i^trayagance of the real osarer. Mr» Audlej^ it 
appears, flonrished through the reigns of James I. 
and his son. After haying enjoyed for many years 
a Incrative office in the '' conrt of wards,*^ whith h6 
did till the abolition of this iniquitons establishment* 
be beg^n the world with two hundred pounds in the 
year 1605, and died worth four hundred thousand 
pounds in the year 1002; a sum, which, accoirding 
to the relative value of money, no subject ia Europei 
probably, at present possesses. It was the result of 
every species of quiet extortion, and every modd of 
iiiserly accumulation. One anecdote will be suffi- 
cient to shew the genius ai^ the practice of this notable 
usurer. A draper of no honest xeputation being 
arrested by a merchant for a debt of two hundred 
pounds, Audley bought the debt at forty pounds, for 
lirhich the draper immediately offered him fifty pounda» 
But Audley would not consent, unless the draper 
indulged a sudden whim of his own: this was a 
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md the last fresh widow^ who was^ sighing for^ 
Mfloe knight to make her a la&j^ ; These resorts 
were attended, also, ** to save charges of houses- 
keeping.*' The reign of James I, is charac*' 
terised by all the wantonness of prodigality 
among one class, and all the penuriousnesa 
and rapacity in another, which met in the 
dissolute indolence of a peace of twenty 
years. But a more striking feature in these 
^Vordinaries*' shewed itself as soon as the 

formal cootracty that the draper shoald pay» withtir 
twenty yeara, upon twenty certain days, a pemn^ 
doubled every month. A knave, in haste to sign/ is 
no catcolator ; and, as the contemporary dramatis^ 
deacriBes one of the arts of those citizens, one part 
of whose business was 

*^ To swear and break : they all grow ridb by breaking : 

the draper eagerly componnded. He afterwards! 
grew rich. Andley, silently watching his Tiotim^ 
within two years, claimed his doubled pennies every 
month daring twenty months. Thepennies had uqw 
grown np to poands. The knave perceived the trick, 
and preferred paying the forfeiture of his bond for 
five hundred pounds, rather than to receive the vbit* 
ation of all the little generation of compound interest 
in the last descendant of two thousand pounds, which 
would have closed with the draper's shop."— Curios. 
of liU V. iii.p. 75, edit. 1817. 
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^ voyder had deared the table :" thefi begaii 
« the shuffling and cutting, on one side ; and 
the hemes rattling, on the other/' The 
<< ordinary/' in fact, was a gambling-house, 
like those now expressly termed <*hells ;'' and I 
doubt if the present ** infemoes" equalled ^ 
whole diablerie of our ancestors. 

^* In the former scene of sharping, (the 
haunts of the usurers,) they derived their, cant 
terms from a rabbit warren; but in the pre- 
sent, (the ordinaries,) their allusions partly 
relate to an aviary ^ and truly the proverb 
suitedthem^of << birds of a feather/' Those^ 
who first proposed to sit down are called 
leaders; the ruined gamesters are called the 
forlorn hope; the great winner is the eagU ; 
a standejTrby who encourages, by little ventures 
himself, the freshly imported gallant (who is 
called the guU)^ is the woodpecker ; and a 
monstrous bird of prey, who is always hovering 
round the table, is the gulUgroper^ who, at a 
pinch, is the benevolent Audley of the 
ordinary. 

** There was, besides, one other character of 
an original cast, apparently the friend of none 
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of the party, and yet, in fact, the ^' atlas which 
supported the ordinary on his shoulders :'' he 
Was sometimes significantly called the impostor* 
^* The gull is a young man, whose father, 
a citizen or squire, just dead, leaves him ** ten 
or twelve thousand pounds, in ready money, 
besides some hundreds a year.'' Scouts are 
sent out, and lie in ambush for him : they 
discover what apothecary's shop he resorts 
to etery morning ; or in what tobacco shop, 
in fleet-street, he takes a pipe of smoke in the 
afternoon.* ' Some sharp wit of the ordinary, 
a pleasant fellow, whom Robert Green calls 
the ** taker-up^** one of universal conversa- 
tion, lures the heir of seven hundred a yeat 
to ** the ordinary." A gull sets the whole 
aviary in spirits ; and Decker well describes 
the flutter of joy and expectation. ^* The 
leaders maintain themselves brave; the^r- 
bm-hopej that drooped before, doth now 
gallantly come on; the eagle feathers his 
nest; the woodpecker picks up the crumbs ; 

* The usaal resort of the loungers of that dajr. 
Wioe was then sold at the apothecaries, and tobacco 
smoked ' in the shops. 
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the.gull'groper grows fat with good feeding) 
and the guU himself, at whom every one hai 
8 pull, hath in the end scarce a feather to 
keep his back warm. 

** During the gulTs progress through Primero 
and Gleet, he wants for no admirable advice 
and solemn warnings from two excellent 
friends-^die gulUgroper^ and at length the 
impostor. The gulUgroper^ who knows to 
^< half an acre'* all his means, takes the guU^ 
when out of luck, to a side window, and in a 
whisper talks of ** dice being made of women's 
bones, which will cousin any man ;'' but he 
pours his gold on the board, and a bond is 
rapturously signed for the next quarter-day* 
But the gulUgroper^ by a variety of expe* 
dients, avoids having the bond duly dischai^} 
he contrives to get a judgment, and a seijeant 
with his mace procures the forfeiture of his 
bond, the treble value. But the impoBtoT 
has none of the milkinesa of the gulUgroper. 
He looks for no favour under heaven fnnn 
any man ; he is bluff with all the ordinary; 
he spits at random } gingles his spurs into any 
man's cloak ; and his << humour" is to be a 
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clevil of a dare-alL All fear him as the 
tyrant they must obey. The tender gull 
tarembles, and admires his valour. At length 
the devil he feared becomes his champion; 
snd die poor gull^ proud of his intimacy, 
hides himself under this eaglets wings. 

**The impostor sits close by his elbow; 
tdces a partnership ia his game j furnishes the 
^akeis' when out of luck; and, iu truth, does 
not care how fast the gulllo^&s; for a twirl 
[)f hismustachio, a tip of his nose, or a wink 
&f iiis eye, drives all the losses of the gull into 
the profits of the grand confederacy at the 
mrdinary . And when the impostor has fought 
the ^tiiT's quarrels many a time, at last he 
kiak^ tip the table, and the gull »nks himself 
into the class of theforlorri'hope ; he lives at 
die mercy of his late friends, the gulUgroper 
and the impostor ^ who send him out to lure 
some tender bird in feather/** 

* There must have been rigbt good living at these 
ordioaries on very easjr term?^ when they were sup* 
plied with the folio wing excellent articles at their 
aocompanying prices> in 1572 : 
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Among other methods of ^^ killing time" |^ 
resorted to by the ^* busy idlers'' of Kii^ 
James's day, and particularly mentioned in 
the novel of Nigel, was the promenade of 
** PowLEs }" or walking to and fro in tiie 
nave of the noble cathedral, which^ previoufliy 
to tiie great fire in 1666, rose in ancient 
gothic magnificence on the very site of that 
sublime structure, the present St. Paul's 
church. It was here that a moral panorama 
of London presented itself to the eye, during 
the hours of access to the building. Here 
were seen, gathered into one motiey groupe, 
all the conti'asted characters of tiie English 
metropolis in the sixteenth century ; high and 
low, rich and poor, nobles and swindlers, rakes 



The best srooee (in a ihop) ... 1 d ditto« at market — 1 • 

The best heo, ditto .........»•• ditto, ditto .k.....*.^ • 7 

The best chickeDs, ditto 4 ditto, ditto ......«^... 3 

The best pigeons per doz. ditto 1 2 ditto, ditto •••••••«... 1 f 

The best wild mallard, ditto 6 ditto, ditto .U.. • & 

The best rabbits, ditto 4 

Thebest eg^, ditto, fi?e for 1 

The best batter per 9> m.. 3 

These prices were settled bjr the magistrates in 
London, to restrain the combinations of ponlteren 
dsc— -Noorthoack's Hist of London, (»ld4. 
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ad misers, debauchees and politicians, men of 
itrigue and men of businessi those who had 
othing to do, and those whose active spirits 
^re never at a loss for occupation. But 
lodeni phraseology is incompetent to the 
escription of such a singular microcosm ; we 
lust have recourse to the language of a con* 
emporary writer, who had drawn his portrait 
fit on the spot. " It is the land's epitome/* 
ays he, " or you may call it the lesser isle 
f Great-Britain. It is more than this ; the 
frhole world's map, which you may here dis- 
over in its perfectest motion, justling and 
uming. It is a heap of stones and men, 
idth a vast confusion of languages ; and were 
he steeple not sanctified, nothing liker Babel, 
rhe noise in it is like that of bees j a strange 
lumming or buz^ mixt of walking tongues 
ind feet. It is a kind of still war or loud 
vhisper. It is the great exchange of all dis- 
course; and no business whatsoever but is 
lere stirring and afoot. It is the synod of all 
3ates politic, jointed and laid together in the 
most serious posture y and they are not half 
so busy in the parliament. It is the antic 

VOL. III. o 
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of tails to tails, and backs to backs ; and 
for vizards, you need go no further than 
faces. It is the market of young lecturers, 
whom you may cheapen here at all rates and 
sizes. It is the general mint of all famous 
lies ; which are here, like the legends, po- 
pery first coined and stamped in the churcL 
All inventions are emptied here, and not few 
pockets. The best sign of a temple in it is, 
that it is the thieves* sanctuary, which rob 
more safely in the crowd than a wilderness, 
whilst every searcher is a bush to hide them. 
It is the other expense of the day, after plays, 
tavern, and a brothel ; and men have still 
sqme oaths left to swear here. It is the ear's 
brothel, and satisfies their lust ai;id itch. The 
visitants are all men without exceptions ; but 
the principal inhabitants and possessors are 
stale knights and captains out of service ; men 
of long rapiers and breeches, which, after all 
turn merchants here, and traffic for news. 
Some make it a preface to their dinner, and 
travel for a stomach ; but thriftier men make 
it their ordinary, and board here very cheap. 
Of all such places it is least haunted by hob* 
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goblins; for if a ghost should walk,, move 
he could not.''* The nave of old " Powles" 
afforded '^ ample room and verge enough'' 
for this miscellaneous throng; for the old 
cathedral stretched in length to seven hundred 
and twenty feet, and in breadth to one hun- 
dred and thirty. Its noble height was pro- 
portionable to this extensive ground plan: 
the roof of the body of the church was one 
hundred and fifty feet from the pavement ; 
and the top of the steeple five hundred 
and twenty feet.t 



Alsatia, White-Friars, Sanctuary* 

Although the picture which our author 
has given us of Alsatia and its transactions, be 
somewhat gross and revolting, yet we are fain 
to overlook the coarseness of the subject, in 
the strength of its outline, the force of its 

* Microcosmography, 1628. Pennant's London^ 
p. 354. 

t Stowe*s Survey^ book iii* p. 144. 

O ^ 
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colouring, and the truth of its drawing. The 
fact is, that not only did this . region of mis* 
rule and hot-bed of crime actually exist in the 
heart of London, in the commencement of tbe 
seventeenth century, but that it was chaiac* 
ierised by the atrocious and peculiar manners 
attributed to it in the novel. A contem- 
porary author has given 'US this general 
description of the interior state of all such 
places of protected guilt: " Un thrifts riot, 
and run in debt, upon the boldness of these 
places ; yea, and rich men run thither with 
poor men's goods, where they build. There 
they spend, and bid their creditors go whistle 
them. Men's wives run thither with their 
husbands' plate, and say that they d^re not 
abide with their husbands for beating them. 
Thieves bring thither their stolen goods, and 
live thereon: there they devise robberies; 
nightly they steal out ; they rob, and reive, 
and kill, and come in again, as though these 
places gave them not only safeguard for the 
harm they have done, but a license to do 
more."* And Shadwell, in his play of " Th« 
. *.Stowe's Chron* p. 443. 
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Squire of Alsatia," published in tlie teign of 
JTames I J., has developed such scenes of vice in 
this particular place of refuge for criminals, as 
form a sufficient foundation for our author's 
account of the depraved wretches who dwelt, 
and of the desperate adventures which occurred, 
in the Alsatia, of which he has made his hero 
a temporary inmate. It is evident, indeed, 
that he had Shadwell's play in his recollection, 
if not in his hand, when he wrote this part of 
his amusing work : the novelist's bully Cap- 
tain Colepepper is an exact transcript of the 
•draiuatist's Captain Hackum ; and the cha- 
racters of Cheatley and Shamwell, as well as 
the scenes of ,riot, and rescues, and frauds, 
and debaucheries, in Shadwell's play, have all 
their near imitations in .'^ The Fortunes of 
Nigel." That ^* The Squire of Alsatia'' a%ds 
a pretty accurate representation of the real 
state of what White-Friars was at the time of 
its being brought upon the stage, seems suffi- 
ciently obvious j for the success of a dramatic 
apiece must ever depend on the truth of the 
.characters and manners which it represents ; 
and it is clear, from the applause with which 
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^* The Squire of Alsatia'* was received, and 
the esteem which it long maintained, that it 
completely harmonized with the conception 
generally entertained, by the public, of the 
actual condition of the author's scene of action* 
It should, however^ be remarked, that though 
the manners of this singular place were still 
extant, yet its peculiar language could be 
interpreted only by those' who enjoyed its 
privileges. The dnunatist, therefore, thoi^ht 
it necessary to prefix to his published play a 
list of the cant terms in common circulation 
among the Alsatians, together with their sig- 
nifications, which appeared to be requisite for 
the use of such as were not conversant with 
the elegant phraseology of the ** gentlemen of 
the fancy** of his day. The vocabulary and 
key will throw some light on the slang of 
the seventeenth century. 

Alsatia, - . White-Friars. 

Prig, prigster, pert coxcomb. 

Bubble-caravan, the cheated. 

Sealer, * * one that gives bonds and 

judgments ifer goods atfd 
money. 
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Aput^ - - • one who 13 easily wheedled 

and cheated. 
Cokj readtf-rhino, darby ^ ready money. 
Hhinocericalf - full of money. 



Meggs, 
Smelts^ 
Dectis^ 
GeorgCf 
Hog, . 
Sice, - 
Scoutf - 
Tatkr, 



gumeas. 
half<»guineas. 
a crown-piece, 
a half-crown, 
a shilling. 



FamblCt • • 
Porker, tilter^ 
Arumnab^ - 
Riggings - • 



a sixpence* 

a watch. 

9fi dlaruD(&> or striidng^ 

watch, 
a ring. 
H sworda 

a good beaver w hat. 
clothes, 

A bolter qf White-^Friars^ one that does 

hut peep out of White- 
Friars, and retire again^ 
like a rabbit out of his 
hole. 
To big out, *■ to draw a sword. 
To rub^ to scour, to run away, 
Bowsy^ m . drunk, 
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Clear ^ . . - 
Smoaky^ - - 
A tatt' monger 9 
Tatts, . . . 
The doctor^ - 



Prog, - 



very drunk. 

jealous. 

a cheat at dice. 

false dice: - 

aparticuhr false die, wliich 

will-run but two or three 

chances. " 
meat. ' ^ < 



For the origin of the name of Alsafia, as 
applied to White-Friars, the region of thb 
peculiar idiom, or for the time when it was 
imposed upon it, we might, probably, now 
search in vain ; nor would the determination 
of these points be worth the trouble of en- 
quiring after them. It has been suggested to 
ns, by a gejitleman incomparably well versed 
in English antiquities, (Francis Douce, eisq;) 
that ** it is very much to be suspected, some 
nest of German sharpers (and many of these 
gentry have done us the honour of coming to 
this country) had originally settled in this 
privileged spot, and polluted it with t£eir 
Alsatian dirt/* and in confirmation of the 
probability of this hypothesis^ it may be re^ 
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narked, that Jlsace up^peaits tp haste been 
Very productive of characters well adapted to 
colonize White-flrjars, in the numerous droves 
of gypsies which (Grellman tells us) this 
province formerly contained.^ 

The privileges of sanctuary date very high 
in the history of civilized mankind. Origi- 
nating, probably, in the abuse of the divine 
ordinance for the establishment of cities of 
refuge, among the Jews, for the protection of 
the involuntary shedder of human blood, the 
asylum was adopted by the Egyptians^ the 
Greeks, and the Rbmans, and perverted to 
the pernicious purpose of protecting the fla- 
gitious and the violent.t Thus corrupted, it 
became an attribute of papal authority; and 
.was introduced into England, shortly after 
the conversion of its inhabitants to what was 
then called the christian religion.^ In the 

« Holroyd's Hist. Gypsies, p. 21. 

t Herod. Euterp. c* 113. Tacit. Ann. 1. iii. c* 60 
Hinc iacam iDgentem, qaem ftomalas acer asylam 
Retalit. J5W. Tiii. 342. 

\ Wbile popish superstition was yomig, bnt strong, 
in Englattd, ((or it was a^ infant Hercaks,) the pri« 
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laws of Ina, the piivil6ges of sanctuary are 
recognised as a branch of the constitution d 
the kingdom ;* and Sebert, king of the West 
Saxons, in 604, conferred them l^ his chaiter 
on Westminster Abbey ; a charter which 
Edgar extended, and Edward the G)nfe8sor 
renewed and confinned.t Within the limits 

vileges of sanotnary were allowed to ^ every churckp 
according to the following law of Ina. *' Si quis rei 
capitalis reus ad templum confbgerit, vita potitor, et 
secundum jus fasque, compensato. Si quis rerbera 
promerituSf fan! suffugium implorarit, ei verbera 
remittuntur." — ^Legis Ina?, c» 5. Lambarde*s Archai- 
onom. page 2. The same constitution is Tound m 
Alfred's code. — lb* page 23. In after times thb in- 
discriminate grant appears to have been resumed, 
and the privileges of sanctuary confined to those 
places specifically named for such purposes^ by popes 
and princes; for thus the law writers define savdu* 
cry: ** Sanctuarie est un Heu priv&eg^ par le prince 
ou souverain gourerneur pour le sauregarde du vie 
d'homme qui est ofienseur. Sanctuarie n*est forsque 
comme un liberty ou franchise graunt^ par le roy h 
Tabb^y ou spirituel gourerneur.'* — Will. Sandford de 
Placitis CoronsBy lib. ii* c. S8« Monast. Anglican* 
torn* i. page 172. 

* Lambairdi's Archalonom.p«2etl38« 
t Stowe's JSonrey^ book tL >p« 38^ 
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of tbese privileged spots, the criminal was 
secure from the vindictive arm of justice. 
Artifice miglit seduce the wretch, or persua- 
sion prevail with him to quit the fabric, and 
the range of thirty paces which were allowed, 
to him ar<miid it ; but he was shielded, if he 
determined to remain within it, from violent 
abduction, both by the guardianship of the, 
laws, and the reUgio loci, or superstitious 
dread of violating its 3acredness« 

** My lord oi B^ckiDghftm^if my weak orator 
Can from (lis moAber win tho Duke of York, 
AnoQ expect him here ; but if she be 
Obdarate to entreaties, God forbid 
We should infriBge the holy privilege 
Of si^nctuary ! Not for all this land 
. Would I be guilty of so deqp a sin. 
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The ccmventual church of White^Friars, 
under the name rf Fratres; heatce Marke de 
Monte Carmeliy was first founded by Sir* 
Richard Grey„ knight, in the year 1241 ; 
and obtained, probably, at the same time, the 
immunities rf sanctuary.* These it enjoyed 
in the amplest manner till the twenty«<second 
of Henry VIII., whe^ influenced by very 
* Sto we's Surf ej, book iii» p« ftffU^ 
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sound motives of policy, considerably ciirtailea 
diem, and regulated those which he isuffered 
to remain ;* but James the First having, in 
the year I6O8, injudiciously granted a charter 
df fresh liberties to a placell already too licen- 
tious, it became the resort of insolvent debtors, 
cheats, gamesters, and desperadoes of every 
description, who gave to the district the name 
of Alsatia ;t and lived withm it in an uttar 
disregard of all law, order, and decency ; 
insulting justice, and defying lawful autho- 
rity. The legislature at length was roused 
to take cognizance of these desperate invaders 
of the peace of society* In the twenty-first 
of James I. an Act was passed to extinguish 
for ever the privilege of sanctuary throughout 
tjie kingdom ; and b final stop wa& put to the 
inordinances of White-Friars in particular^ 
by the 8th and 9th of William [II. c. 27, by 

\ « Stat, at large, rci. ii. p. 148. U Stowent sup. 

t NcH>rthoQck'8 Histdry of London, p. 643. Ho 
says, ** the humonrs of this place were displayed by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in a comedy entitled The 
Squire of AUatia,^ This carious play, we.faa?e seeB> 
was writtetf by ShaidwelL 
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divesting it of its only remaibing eteBtpti(ta 
— that of protecting debtors ^inst the clainuF^ 
of their creditorB. 

• ■ ■) 



: ^um has giren us the following abridged- 
account of the law of sanctuary, its privilegeis^ : 
and their abolition* 

^* Anciently the church and church^yard 
was a sanctuary, and the foundation of abju#- 
ration ; for whoever was not capable of thia 
sanctuary, could not have the benefit of abju-;: 
ration ;. and, therefore, he that committed 
sacrilege, because he could not have the^ 
privilege of sanctuary, could not abjure. This 
abjuration was, when a person had committed, 
felony, and for safi^uardbf his life had fled 
to the sanctuary of a church or church-yard^ 
tod there, before the coroner of that piace^ 
within forty days, had confessed the felony^; 
and took an oath for his perpetual banish-: 
ment out of the realm into a foreign country^ 
choosing rather to lose his country^ than his 
life. But the foreign country into which 
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hp ma to bp exiled migbt not be amongst 
iofidds*— 3 Inst. 115. 

« By the Act of 21 Jac. c. 28> s. 7^ it k 
enacted, tJiat no sanctuary , or privilege of 
sancttcartfi shall be admitted or allowed in 
any case. By which Act^ such abjuration as 
Was at the commoni law founded (as hath been 
said) upoQ the privileges of sanctuary is^ wholly 
taken away» But the abjuration by force of 
the statutes of 35 Eliz» c. 1, and 35 Eliz. c. % 
m the case o£ recusants^ remsuneth still, be* 
eause such abjuration hath no dependency 
upon any sanctuary.-^3 Inst. 115, 116.. 

*' And the law was so favourable for the 
preservation of sanctuary, that if the felon 
had been in prison for the felony, and before 
attainder or <;onviction^ had escaped, and taken 
sanctuary in the church or church-yard, and 
the gaolers or others had pursued him, and 
brought him back again to prison, upon his 
arraignment he might have pleaded the same» 
and should have been restored again to the 
sanctuary.— 3 Inst. 217. EccL Law^ voL i.. 
pageS65« 



PEVERIL OP THE PEAK. 



Wz are again sumoioiied ta the con* 
sideration of a work of varied character; noli 
of uniform excellence, for several minute 
defects in the compoution^ and some defor« 
mities in the moral action of the novely must 
preclude unqtMUfied praise ; while, on the 
other hand, that peculiar richness of inven-^ 
tion, and vigour and vivacity in embodying 
his conceptions, that originality of thought, 
and power of language, which distinguish 
most of the other compositions of this ex* 
traordmaiy writer, are too conspicuous in 
f everil of the Peak to 8u£Per it to be dismissed 
with the cold approbation of its being merely 
;an agreeable or successful effort of geniui» 
We know, indeed, of no novel written by our 
author, which, generally shaking, offers ta 
the reader a more extensive variety, or a hap- 
pier exposition, of characters and situations j 
a greater abundance of singular but artfully 
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connected events*; a narrative more compIi« 
cated, but natural in its details ; and a con- 
clusion more regular or satisfactory in its 
management : and if, in the conduct of such 
an involved and intricate machine, the artist 
should occasionally be found to have com- 
mitted some trifling mistakes, he may not only 
shelter himself under the protecting axiom 
of humanum est errare^ but fairly urge, that 
the blemishes are so minute as to be imper* 
ceptible, were they not rendered conspicuoui 
by the exquisite manufacture : of the greirt 
body of the work. Upon this principle he 
may plead for pardon (and it must injustice 
be awarded to him) for describing his hero^ 
ine's eyes as of two different colours at two 
'different periods of her life ; for converting 
.Stephen into Diccan Ganlesse, and aunt 
JEttesmere into aunt Whitaker \ for making 
-Major Bridgnorth act and speak like a maniac, 
in his interview with Lady Feveril in the 
^avenue, and cloathing him, before and after, 
with the character of a staid and consistrat; 
^though wrong-principled, man; and for at- 
tributing to Fin^lla or Zarab^. circumstances 



^education, alfid action, and peeuliarhie$rof 
physical and moral constitution, which evenr 
the wish to believe all that is told us will 
not render probable. That he has thrown 
less of origfrnaZr/^, also, into some o( his cha«> 
racters, than we find in his earlier produc- 
tions, is not a matter of surpri^, and ought 
not to be an occasion of blame. Bridgnorth,., 
it is true, is drawn after Balfour of Burley^ 
but: with milder colours ; and Finella, Sir 
Geoffiy Hudson, and other personages, h^vet 
their prototypes in the novels which have^ 
preceded Peveril of the Peak ; but it m,ust b^ 
recollected, that the difficulty of designating 
the varieties of the same species by a series 
of particulars appropriately and exclusively 
their own, is to be mastered only by a genius 
of the mightiest stature ; and that, in thQ 
modern world, Shakespeare alone can chum ^ 
a comparison with the Kaleidoscope, which 
throws the same few sinfple materials into ait 
infinite variety of beautiful forms ; or tf^rt;i| 
nght to apply to himself the praise of Hont(!e^ 

' Ille profecto 

. Beddere personae scit cQuvenien'tX cKtgne* i 
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With respect to one class of his character^ 
however, we could wish that he had deviated 
a little more than he has dcme from his ori- 
ginal general conception of theip» In de« 
iscribing Fiibbertygibbet, in Kenilworth, he 
lays it down as a principle, that aU such 
unfortunates in exterior form must necessarily 
be mattgnant, from their envy of those who 
have been more &vourably dealt with by 
nature than themselves j and, upon this 
principle, has attributed a mischievous and 
apiteful cast' of character to ope and all of 
these busy agents in his several novels*. As 
a sweeping principle, however, this view of 
the personages in question is decidedly a false 
one; contradicted, we, will venture to say, 
by the experience of every one who has seen 
much of human life. But, even were il 
sanctioned by the results of common oKs^^ 
vation, we would strenuously conten^t that 
it would not be a fact proper to be recog^ 
nised in works of fancy. The deformed in 
person, and diminutive in figure, arp commit* 
ted by tW Providence, who ordained those 
deficiencieS| to the benevolence of their 
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more fortunate fellow-creatures. Their very 
appearance is repulsive to the pride and 
self-conceit of human nature ; which not cmly 
withhold from them the kindly feelings 
bestowed on more pleasing objects, but are 
prone to attribute to them a deformity of 
mind analogous; to their defects in outward 
shape. 

To endeavour to counteract this prejudice 
is the business, and will be the desire, of 
the generous, the liberal, and the kind ; to 
confirm, or extend it, by axioms which render 
these unfortunates hateful, or by representa- 
tions which make them despicable, is at once 
cowardly and inhuman ; and that writer of 
imaginative composition, who has obtained a 
wide controul over public opinion, wHl SI 
deserve the influence he enjoys^t if he give 
extension or popularity to notions, which 
are not more ill founded and unjust in them« 
selves, than injurious to the peace, interest, 
and well-being of those to whom they ar(^ 
applied. 
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Biographical Illmtration^. 



Gharx^es the Second* 

•« ■ " . • . ■ • 

l^ougK it cannot be doubted that, in the 
divine appointments, every dispensation is 
intended to work out a salutary and benevolent 
end ; and that even suffering and sorrow, so 
far from ^ being the harsh inflictions of an 
arbitrary tyrant, arb the results of united 
Wisdom and love, adapted to edify and benefit 
the objects of such visitations ; to reclaim the 
vicious, to subdue the arrogant, and to teach 
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Heedless, ramUiDg impulse how to thinks' 



yet it must be recollected, that these means 
of moral and spiritual impi'ovement have 
nothing coercive in their nature ; that thdy 
do not necessarily awaken the soul, purify the 
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affections, or reform the life; biit, like all 
other opportunities of grace, may be slighted 
by carelessness, or resisted by obduracy, and 
thus utterly fail of their proposed effect. 
They are moral medicines, admii'ably 
adapted to the moral constitution of man, 
to his rational nature^ and responsible con- 
dition ; and designed to influence his will, 
by aUaying his passions, and softening his 
heart: but, like the medicinal preparations 
applied to his j^hysical frame, they must be 
regarded by the recipient as the means of relief 
and recovery, and taken in patient confoimity 
to the intention and directions with which 
they are administered, or no benefit can result 
from their exhibition. 

That these calls to reflection and improve^ 
ment are too frequently slighted, common 
observation sufficiently convinces us. We 
every day see instances of human perverseness 
counteracting the designs of Divine Goodness, 
in this respect ; and the personal misfortunes 
of the individual, instead of amending his 
moral state, only hardening his feelings, and 
^darkening his general character. His un* 
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thecked pride, his habits of vice^ bis devotion 
to objects of sense, have so completely pre* 
occupied his heart, that there is no admission 
for that softening influence which adversity is 
calculated to infuse into it. He regards all 
such visitations as acts of injustice, instead of 
manifestations of chastening love ; they excite 
his anger, and not his reflection ; he becomes 
either hardened, or reckless; '* goes on still 
in his wickedness ;" and the melancholy con- 
clusion is, that ** the last state of that man is 
worse than the first/' 

The world has rarely seen a more striking 
example of the truth of these remarks, than 
in Charles the Second. \Vhen only fifteen 
years of age, he was compelled, by the distracp 
tions and dangers of his country, to depart 
from his father's court, and become an 
unwelcome visitor, and a neglected dependent, 
at a foreign one. Three years afterwards, 
his father was cut off by a violent and terrible 
death, which shook all Christendom with 
horror. His own defeats and flights, at 
Dunbar and Worcester, succeeded this visit- 
ation ; and years of exile followed, in which 



he was doomed to experience the bittentess 
t)f reiterated disappointment, the insults of 
4ivowed enemies, and the still more painful 
slights and mockeries of nominal friends* Such 
striking moral lessons as these, it might 
naturally be expected, would have given a 
considerate cast to the character of Charles ; 
and, combined with the unexpected event of 
ids restoration to power and independence^ 
have made reflection and sobriety, if not 
religion and gratitude, the marked features 
of his matured mind, and the great principles 
of his future conduct. But there was no 
part of Charles's moral coiistitution accessible 
to feelings, either good or great; no genial 
spot in his heart, to receive and foster 
the solemn and gentle impressions which 
adversity is calculated to produce* Warnings 
and mercies were alike thrown away upon 
him* Confirmed habits of vice succeeded to 
the errors of youth; and, when exhausted 
passions ceased to stimulate him, he still 
sought refuge from convictions which might 
have awakened, corrected, and improved him^ 
in a cold system of unenjoyed crime* 
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It is but candid, however, to admits 
that the singular unworthiness of Charles*^ 
character might be, in part, attributed to a 
defective education. Nature had done much, 
for him in person and intellect, and early able 
tuition would, doubtless, have developed his 
various capacities, and given them an useful, if 
not an amiable, direction. But this advantage 
he did not enjoy. Dr. Duppa, afterwardg 
bishop of Winchester, was first honoured with 
the care of the royal pupil ; a man, as Burnet 
tells us, of '^ a meek and humble disposition^ 
and much loved for his sweetness of temp^, 
though no way fit for that post,"* either from 
his want of decision and firmness, or from an 
apprehension that future preferment might be 
precluded by ^ny system, either of controul 
or coercion.! But, however deficient Duppa 
might be in the qualities of a tutor, Charles, 

* Hist of bis own Times, y. i. p. 177* 

t Dappa afterwards accepled preferment from the 
Duke of Backingham : and Burnet, speaking of hb 
death, says, " he would have been more esteemed 
if he had died before the Restoration ; for he made 
Hot that use of the great wealth that flowed in upon 
him, that was €xpeGted,"-^Ib. 
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in lus first step into life, fell, unfortunately^ 
tato infinitely worse hands. " The Duke of 
Buckingham/' (aiS Burnet tells us,) " when he 
i^umed from his travels, in the year 1645, 
bund the prince newly come to Paris, sent 
ivel: by his father when his affairs declined ; 
ind finding the king isnough inclined to receive 
11 impressions, he, who was then got into all 
;he impieties and vices of the age, set himself 
o corrupt the prince, in which he was too sue- 
fessful, being seconded in that wicked design 
iy the Lord Percy : and, to complete the 
Inatter, Hobbes was brought to him, under the 
pretence of instructing him in mathematics, 
ind he laid before him his schemes, both with 
relation to religion and politics, which made 
ieep and lasting impressions on the prince's 
mind. So that the main blame of the king's 
ill principles, and bad morals, was owing to 
the Duke of Buckingham.'** 

We find, from Whitlock, that one, among 
fhe many unsuccessful projects for terminating 
the disputes between Charles I. and his 
Parliament, was, to appoint ^' $ome of the 

• lb. page lOL 
VOL, III. P 
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grandees** of the popular party **to offices 
at court,'* whereby StraflPord*s enemies '| 
* ' should become his friends, and the king's 
desires be promoted.*** It is a very curious 
circumstance, that, in this projected arrange- 
nient, the celebrated John Hampden was 
nominated to be the tutor of Prince Charles. 
The plan was so far adopted, that the Bishop 
of London ( Juxon) resigned up his treasurer's 
staff, and the Lord Cothington his place of 
master of the wards. " But whether upon 
the king's alteration of his mind,*' (says 
Whitlock,) ** or by what other means it came 
to pass, is uncertain, these things were not 
effected.** It would furnish matter for 
amusing speculation, to conjecture what might 
have been the influence upon Charles the 
Second's character and fortunes^ had this 

* Memorials, p. 41. The late Lord Orford (CaU« 
logne, Royal and Noble Authors, v. ii. p. 18) has, 
unfairly, attributed to Hampden aelf-interesiedness 
and ambition, as the motives which induced him to 
solicit or accept the nomination of tutor to the prince. 
His Lordship, however, formed his conclusion from 
an estimate of his own, rather than Hampden's, 
character. 
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arraogement, as far as it regarded himself^ 
been carried into execution. It is not to be 
supposed, that so pure, firm, and principled a 
mind as Hampden's, would have been perverted 
in its sense of duty by sucb a situation. The 
man who (as Lord. Clarendon himself tells us) 
**was regarded as the pater patrice, whos^ 
reputation of honesty was universal, and whose 
affections seemed so publicly guided, that no 
corrupt or private ends could bias them j'** who 
v?as willing to forego his country, and his 
kindred, rather than renounce his principles ; 
^d who, at last, shed his life's blood in their 
defence and maintenance : a man thus severely 
virtuous was very unlikely to be corrupted, iii 
his notions of what was right, by the dazzle of 
a court employment. Doubtless, he would 
have endeavoured to imbue the mind of his 
pupil with those grand and disinterested 
political opinions, which he had himself im- 
bibed from the sages of antiquity j with that 
spirit of piety, which inflamed his own heart ; 
and that fine moral taste, which manifested 
itself in his own pure and exemplary life, 

* Hist of RebeU. v. iu. 265. 

P 2 
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Whether his efforts to effect this would have 
been altogether successful, must, of course, 
remain undetermined ; but it is probable the 
tuition of such a preceptor, if of long conti- 
nuance, would, at least, have produced a 
negative good effect, and rendered his charge 
l6ss irreligious and immoral, less sensual and 
selfish, less mean and unprincipled, than 
Charles the Second is proved to have been, by 
all the transactions of his public, and all the 
habits of his private, life. , 

There is not to be found, perhaps, in English 
history, a finer analysis of royal character, 
with reference both to politics and m(»als, 
than that which Burnet has given us of 
Charles the Second. It cannot be charged 
with malignity y for the bishop was so fat from 
entertaining any personal hatred against the 
king, that he would have esteemed him, if he 

r 

could, and was repelled only by the bad prin- 
ciples and vices of his sovereign : nor can it 
be suspected of untruth^ for the records of 
Charles's infamy are sufficiently numerous 
and notorious, to coiToborate every particular 
of the bishop's striking representation. 
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. *^ Thus lived and died/* says the historian, 
^* King Charles the Second. He was the 
greatest instance in history of the various revo- 
lutions, of which any one man seemed capable. 
He was bred up, the first twelve years of his 
life, with the splendour that became the heir of 
so great a crown. After that he passed through 
eighteen years in great inequalities ; unhappy, 
in the war, in the loss of his father, and of the 
crown of England. Scotland did not only 
receive hiim, though upon terms hard of 
digestion, but made an attempt upon England 
for him, though a feeble one. He lost the 
battle of Worcester vdth too much indifference; 
and then he shewed more care of hii^ 
person than became one who had so much at 
stake. He wandered about England for ten 
weeks after that, hiding from place to place. 
But, under all the apprehensions he had then 
upon him, he shewed a temper so careless and 
so much turned to levity, that he was t^en 
diverting himself with little household sports, 
in as unconcerned a manner as if he had 
had no loss, and had been in no danger ajt 
all. He got, at last, out of England : but he 
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had been obliged to so many, who had been 
faithful to him and careful of him, that he 
seemed afterwards to resolve to make an equal 
return to them all ; and finding it not easy to 
reward them all as they deserved, he forgot 
them all alike. Most princes seem to have 
this pretty deep in them ; and to think that 
they ought never to remember past services, 
but that their acceptance of them is a full 
reward. He, of all in our age> exerted this 
piece of prerog^itive in the ainplest manner ; 
for he never seemed to charge his memory, or 
trouble his thoughts, with the sense of any of 
the services that had been done him. While 
he was abroad at Paris^ Cologne, or Brussels, he 
never seemed to lay any thing to heart. He 
pui'sued all his diversions and irregular plea* 
sures in a free career, and seemed to be as 
serene under the loss of a crown as the greatest 
philosopher could have been. Nor did he 
willingly hearken to any of those projects, 
with which he often complained his chancellor 
persecuted him. That in which he seemed 
most concerned was, to find money for sup« 
porting his expenses ; and it was often said 
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at if Cromwell would have compounded the 
ttter, and given him a good round pension, 
it he might have been induced to resign his 
le to him. During his exile, he delivered 
nself so entirely to his pleasures, that he 
3ame incapable of application. He spent 
;le of his time in reading or study, and yet 
s in thinking. And, in the state his affairs 
re then in, he accustomed himself to say to 
^17 person, and upon all occasions, that 
ich he thought would please most : so that 
rds or promises went very easily from him. 
id he had so ill an opinion of mankind, that 
thought the great art of living and govern- 
l was, to man^e all things, and all persons, 
h a depth of craft and dissimulation: 
I, in that, few men in the world could put 
the appearance of sincerity better than he 
lid ; under which so much artifice was 
tally hid, that in conclusion he could deceive 
le^ for all were become mistrustful of him. 
! had great vices, but scarce any virtues to 
rect them : he had in him some vices that 
:e less hurtful, which corrected his more 
1;ful ones. He vs^as, during the active part 
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of life, given up to sloth and lewdn^ to 
such a degree, that he hated business, and 
could not bear the engaging in apy thing that 
gave him much trouble, or put him under any 
constraint. And, though he desired . to be- 
come absolute, and to overturn both our 
religion and our laws, yet he would neither 
run the risk, nor give himself the trouble, 
which so great a design required. Be had an 
appearance of gentleness in his outward 
deportment ; but he seemed to have no bowels 
nor tenderness in his nature: and, in the end 
of his life, he became cruel. He was apt to 
forgive all crimes, even blood itself: yet he 
never forgave any thing that was done against 
himself, after his first act, a general act of 
indemnity, which was to be reckoned as done 
rather upon maxims of state than inclinations 
pf mercy. He delivered himself up to a most 
enormous course of vice, without any sort of 
]:estraint, even from the consideration of the 
nearest relations: the most studied extrava- 
gancies that way seemed, to the very last, 
to be delighted in and pursued by him. He 
had the art of making all people grow fond of 
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him, at first, by a softness In his whole way of 
conversation, as he was certainly the best bred 
man of the age ; but when It appeared how little 
could be built on his promise, they were cured of 
the fondness he was apt to raise In them. When 
he saw young men of quality, who had some- 
thing more than ordinary in them, he drew them 
about him, and set himself to corrupt them both 
in religion and morality; In which he proved 
jso unhappily successful, that he left England 
xnilch changed, at his death, from what he 
had found it at his restoration. He loved to 
talk over all the stoyles of his life to every new 
man that came about him. His stay In Scot- 
land, and the share he had in the war at 
Paris, In carrying messages from one side to 
the other, were his common topics. He went 
over these In a very graceful manner; but so 
often, and so copiously, that all those who had 
been long accustomed to them^ grew weary 
of them ; and when he entered on these 
stories, they usually withdrew : so that he often 
began them In a full audience, and before he 
had done, there were not above four or five 
left about him j which drew a severe jest from 
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Wilmot earl of Rochester. He said, be 
wondered to see a man have so good a memory 
as to repeat the same story, without losing the 
least circumstance, and yet not remember that 
he had told it, to the same persons, the very 
day before. This made him fond of strangers, 
for they hearkened to all his often-repeated 
stories, and went away as in a rapture at such 
an uncommon condescension in a king. 

*' His person and temper, his vices as well 
as his fortunes, resembled the character that 
we have given us of Tiberius, so much, that it 
were easy to draw the parallel between them. 
Tiberius's banishment, and his coming after- 
wards to reign, makes the comparison in that 
respect pretty near. His hating of business, 
and his love of pleasures; his raising of 
favourites, and trusting them entirely ; and 
his pulling them down, and hating them 
excessively; his art of covering deep designs, 
particularly of revenge, with an appearance of 
softness, brings them so near a likeness, that 
I did not much wonder to observe the resem- 
blance of their face and person. At Rome 
I saw one of the last statues made for Tiberius> 
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after he had lost his teeth ; but, bating the 
alteration which that made, it was so like 
King Charles, that Prince Borghese, and 
Senior Dominico, to whom it belonged, did 
agree with me in thinking that it looked like a 
statue made for him. 

*^ Few things ever went near his heart. The 
Duke of Gloucester's death seemed to touch 
him much. But those who knew him best^ 
thought it was because he had lost him, by 
whom only he could have balanced the sur- 
viving brother, whom he hated, and yet 
embroiled all his affairs to preserve the suc- 
cession to him. 

" His ill conduct in the Dutch war, and 
those terrible calamities, the Plague, aiid Fire 
of London, with that loss and reproach which 
he suffered by the insult at Chatham, made 
all people conclude there was a curse upon his 
government. His throwing the public hatred, 
at that time, upon Clarendon, was both unjust 
and ungrateful. And, when his people had 
brought him out of all his difficulties, upon his 
entering into the triple alliance, his selling that 
to Fr^cci and his entering on the second 
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Dutch war, was with: i^ little colour as the 
first ; his beginning it with the attempt on the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, t^e shutting up the 
exchequer, and his declaration for toleration, 
which was a step for the introduction of 
Popery ; make such a ch^in of black actions, 
flowing from blacker designs, that it amazed 
those who had known all this, to see with what 
impudent strains of flattery addresses were 
penned during his life, and yet more grossly 
^fler his death. His contributing so much to 
the raising the greatness of France, chiefly at 
$ea, was such an error, that it could not flpw 
from want of thought or of true sense. Rouvigny 
told me, he desired that all the methods 
France took in the increase and conduct of 
their naval force might be sent to him ; and, 
he said, he seemed to study them with con- 
cern and zeal. He shewed what errors they 
committed, and how they ought to be cor- 
rected, as if he had been a viceroy of France, 
rather than a king that ought to have watched 
over and prevented the progress they made^ 
as the greatest of all mischiefs that could hap- 
pen to him, or his people. They that judged 
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the most favourably of this, thought It was 
done out of revenge to the Dutch, that, with 
the assistance of so great a fleet as France 
could join to his own, he might be able to 
destroy them. But others put a worse con- 
struction on it, and thought, that seeing he 
could not quite master or deceive his subjects, 
by his own strength and management, he was 
wishing to help forward the greatness of the 
French at sea, that, by their assistance, he 
might more certainly subdue his own people ; 
according to what was generally believed to 
have fallen from Lord, Clifford, that, if th^ 
king must be in a dependence, it was better 
to pay it to a great and generous king, than 
to five hundred of his own insolent subjects. 
, •* No part of his character looked wickeder, 
as well as meaner, than that he, all the while 
that he was professing to be of the Chui-ch of 
England, expressing both zeal and affection to 
it, was yet secretly reconciled to the Church of 
.Rome> thus mocking God, and deceiving the 
world, with so gross a prevarication. And his 
not having the honesty qr courage to own it 
at the last 3 his not shewing any $ign of the 
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least remorse for his ill-led life, or any tender* 
ness, either for his Subjects in general, or for 
the queen and his servants ; and his recom- 
mendingonly his mistresses, and their children, 
to his brother's care, would have been a 
strangcf conclusion to any other's life, but was 
well enough suited to all the other parts of his. 
** The two papers, found in his strong box, 
concerning religion, and afterwards published 
by his brother, looked like study and reasoning. 
Tennison told me, he saw the original in 
Pepy^s hands, to whom King James trusted 
them for some time. They were interlined 
in several places, and the interlinings seemed 
to be writ in a hand different from that in 
which the papers had been writ ; but he was 
not so well acquainted with the king^s hand, 
as to make any judgment in the matter, 
whether they were writ by him or not. All 
that knew him, when they read them, did, 
without any sort of doubting, conclude that 
he never composed them ; for he never read 
the Scriptures, nor laid things together, further 
than to turn thetn to a jest, or some lively 
expression. These papers were, probably, writ 
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either by Lord Bristol, or Lord Aublgny, Wbor 
knew the secret of his religion, and gave him 
those papers, as abstracts of some discourses 
they had with him on those heads, to keep 
him fixed to them. And it is very probable 
that they, apprehending their danger, if any 
such papers had been found about him, writ 
in their hand, might prevail with him to copy 
them out himself, though his laziness that 
way made it, certainly, no easy thing to bring 
him to give himself so much trouble. He 
had talked over a great part of them to myself; 
so that, as soon as I saw them I remembered 
his expressions, and perceived that he had 
made himself master of the argument, as far 
as those papers could carry him. But the 
publishing them shewed a want of judgment, 
or of regard to his memory, in those who did 
it ; for the greatest kindness that could be 
shewn to his memory, would have been to 
have let both his papers and himself be 
forgotten. 

" Which I should certainly have done, if 
% had not thought that the laying open of 
"what I knew concerning him, and his afl&irsy 
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might be ot some use to posterity. And^ 
therefore, how, ungrateful soever this labour 
has proved to myself, and how unacceptable 
soever it might be to some, who are either 
obliged to remember him gratefully, or by 
the engagement of parties and interests are 
under other biasses, yet I have gone through 
Ul that I knew relating to his life and reign, 
with that regard to truth, and what I think 
may be instructive to mankind, which became 
an impartial writer of history, and one who 
believes that he must give an account to God 
of what he writes, as well as of what he says 
land does."* 

The absence of all moral virtue is, in some 
characters,, rendered less observable, and, 
unhappily, less disgusting, in consequence of 
its place being supplied by such specious qua- 
lities as, a disregard to interest; a profuse 
spirit, that would be generosity if it acted upon 
principle; a complexional insensibility to 
causes of irritation and resentment ; or a 
high sense of worldly honour, that will not 
allow the doing or suffering of any thing 

f Yolf i. page 611, et infra. 
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unbecoming the ch^raoter , of a- gentleman*^ 
But Charles's turpitude does not appear to 
have been of this leavened description. There 
yfa» no softness in his moral composition ; no 
JoHjr principle in his nature ; and when firee, 
for the moment, from the influence of the 
more violent passions, a deliberate meanness 
9Xid malignity marked his actions, less digpjh 
^ed (if the term may be so perverted) than 
open profligacy. The two following anecdotes 
vvill confirm this view of Charles's mind and 
disposition. ' 

, The greater part of the collection {of 
rarities) of King Charles the First being dis- 
persed in the troubles, among which were 
several of the Olivers^ (miniatures by those 
painters,) Charles the Second, who remem- 
bered, and was d^irous of recovering, them^ 
mad^ many enquiries about them after the 
restoration. At last he was told by one 
Rogers, of Isleworth,* ,that both the father 

« Vertue says, this man was very great at court. 
It was, probably, Pogers, well-known for being em- 
ployed in the king's private pleasures. —See Memoires 
de Grammont* . 
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and the son were dead^ but that the wtL*i 
widow was livitig at Isleworth, and had many 
of their works. The king went very pri- 
vatdy and unknown, with Rogers, to see 
them: the widow shewed several, finished 
and unfinished, with many of which the king 
being pleased, asked if she would sell them? 
She replied, she had a mind the king should 
see them first, and if he did not purchase 
them, she should think of disposing of them^ 
The king discovered himself; on which she 
produced some more pictures, which she 
seldom shewed. The king desired her to set 
her price; she said she did not care to make 
a price with his M^esty, she would leave it 
to him ; but promised to look over her hus- 
band's books, and let his Msgesty know what 
prices his father, the late king, had paid. 
The king took away what he liked, and sent 
Rogers to Mrs. Oliver, with the option ox 
one thousand pounds, or an annuity of three 
hundred pounds for her life. She chose the 
latter. Some years afterwards it happened 
that the king's mistresses having begged all, 
or most| of tliese i^letox^^^ Mcs« Oliver, wha 
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was, probably, a prude, and apt tp express 
herself like a prude, said, on hearing it, that if 
she had thought the king would have given 
them to such strumpets and bastards^ he never 
should have had them. This reached the 
court ; the poor woman's pension w^ stopped^ 
and she never received it afterwards.^ 

The above-related fact merely stamps 
Charles's character with the baseness of a 
swindler; the ensuing one wiU place it In a 
much more odious light. 

A tax on playhouses had been proposed 
by the country party in the House of Com« 
mons, in the year 1669* The court opposed 
it. ^^ It was said the players were the king's 
servants, and a part of his pleasure. Sir John 
Coventry asked, whether did the king's plea- 
sure lie among the men or the women that 
acted ? This was carried with great indigna* 
tbn to the court. It was said, this was the 
first time that the king was persondly reflected 
on : if it were passed over, more of the same 
kind would follow, and it would grow a fashion 
to talk so ; it was therefore fit to take such 
f Walpole's Aneo* of Paintmg, voL U« ^wi&^ 
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severe notice of iliis, that nobody should dare 
to talk at that rate for the future. The Duke 
of York told me, he said all he could to the 
king to divert him from the resolution he took; 
which was, to tend some of the guards, and 
wUch in the street where Sir John lodged^ 
and leave a mark upon him. Sands and 
Obrian, and some others, went thither ; and 
as CoventVy was going home, they drew about 
him. He stood up to the wall, and snatched 
the flambeau out of his servant's hands, and 
with that in the one hand and his sword in the 
other, he defended himself so well, that he 
got mpre credit by it than by all the actions 
of hit life. He wounded some of them, but 
was soon disarmed; and then they cut lus 
nose to tlie bone, to teach him to remember 
what respect he owed to the king ; and so 
they left him, and went back to the Duke of 
Monmouth's, where Obrian's arm was dressed. 
That matter was executed by orders from 
the Duke of Monmouth ; for which he was 
severely censured, because he lived then ia 
professions of friendship with Coventry ; so 
that .his subjection to the king was not thouj^t 



an excuse for directing so vile an attempt 
upon his friend, without sending him secret 
notice of what was designed. Coventry had 
his nose so well needled up, that the scar was 
scarcely to be discerned. This put the House 
of Commons in a furious uproar. They 
passed a bill of banishment against the actors 
of it ; and put a clause in it, that it should 
not be in the king's power to pardon them.*** 
This atrocious transaction was the occasion of 
the celebrated Coventry Act being passed. 

There is a malice prepense in this transac- 
tion on the part of Charles, — a cold, calculat- 
ing, premeditated resolve of heavy vengeance, 
for * a trifle light as air,'— utterly incompatible 
with that carelessness of disposition and .natu- 
ral good temper, which have been attributed 
to him by his admirers and apologists. The 
man who could levy so dreadful a retribution 
on a slight Icesa mqjestas — a mere harmless 
personal allusion — ^ill deserved that portrait of 
the gay, and free, and jocose, and companion- 
able monarch, with which he is painted by 
the author of " Peveril of the Peak.'* 

* Burnet, vol. i* p. 269. 
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It would be easy to accumulate examples 
of the hardness of Charles's nature, so oppo« 
site to the popular notions which are enter- 
tained of his suavity of disposition. Nothing 
could be more unmanly, as well as contrary to 
the behaviour of a gentleman, than his con- 
duct to his Queen Catherine of Portugal. 
Lord Clarendon, who was sufficiently inclined 
to view his master's character in a favourable 
light, has related the particulars of the king's 
persecution of her Majesty, on account of one 
of his mistresses, Mrs. Palmer, (afterwards 
Lady Castelmaine and Dutchess of Cleveland,) 
tha$ would have disgraced a coal-heaver ;* 
and the advantage which he took of the age 
an(|^ intellectual infirmities of Ward bishop 

* Continuation of Life^ <&c. p. 324, 339. Between 
this, lady and Lord Clarendon a hatred of the purest 
nature subsisted: though his lordship, in compliance 
with the commands of his royal master, had been 
particularly civil to her. When he was going from 
court, on the resignation of the great seal, the lady 
insulted him from a window of the palace* He turned 
to her, and said, with a calm but spirited dignity, 
** Madam, if you live, you will grow old.'*— Granger, 
vol, V. page 361. 
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of Salisbury, manifests not only a total want 
of all honourable sentiment, but of what we 
are still more disinclined to dispense with — all 
milk of human kindness. The fact was this. 
" The revenue belonging to the order of 
the Garter'* (it is Dr. Pope that speaks) " was 
usually received by the chancellor, and he paid 
the officers and the poor knights of Windsor ; 
the surplus the king had formerly granted to 
Sir Henry de Vic, and it was quietly pos- 
sessed by him till he died, out of which he 
was to defray the cha.^ and fees of foreign 
princes and noblemen, who were admitted into 
that order. For this, also, the Bishop of 
Salisbury had the king's hand ; which grant 
had been firm and irrevocable, had the bishop 
sealed it with the seal of the order, which he 
kept in his possession ; or caused it to pass 
the usual offices, which had been easy for him. 
to have done then» being in much favour at 
court. But he made use of neither of these 
corroborations; and afterwards smarted for 
it sufficiently. In the last year of the reign 
of Charles the Second, and the first of the 
precipitate decay of the Bishop qf Salisbury's 
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a flaw in this grant ; whereupon the Bishop' 
wds sent for up to London, and obliged to 
refund, to the utmost penny, which, in so 
many years, amounted to a considerable sum ; 
sill which his Majesty took, without any scruple 
or remorse."* Surely, with such facts as these 
before us, we cannot avoid adopting the con- 
clusion of Lord Orrery, that, " our historians 
have altogether erred in representing Charles 
the Second as a good-natured man : igno- 
rantly, or rather wilfully, mistaking good- 
humour and affability, for tenderness and 
good-nature ; neither of which last are to be 
reckoned amongst this monarch's virtues."t 

One flash of humane and patriotic feeling 
(and, we fear, a solitary one) relieves the 
general darkness of Charles's public life. 
During the hours of the great fire in London, 
and after it was subdued, himself and the 
Duke of York were indefatigable in their 
endeavours to check the evil, and lighten the 
inisfortunes of the sufferers ; and both Cla- 

♦ Pope's Life of Bishop Ward, p. 92. 
t Preface to State Papers, p. 4. ' 
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*endon and Burnet assure- us,> that' the 
calamity made a powerful, . though transient,; 
mpression on the king's mind. This would 
)e satisfactory, as far as such a natural impulse 
tSLU be praised, . were we not aware that (inde- 
lendently of the awakening influence of so 
iremendous a visitation) the Duke of York 
vas suspected, by some, of being concerned 
n the fire ; and that most of those who disbe- 
icved so improbable a slander, still attributed 
t to the Papists J in whose imputed crime, 
bis Majesty and the Duke could not more 
effectually avoid being implicated, than by the 
3ehaviour they adopted on this melancholy* 
3Ccasion.* 



George Villiees, Duke of Buckingham. ♦ 

There are few men whose characters, like 
their countenances, are not marked by some 
peculiar feature, that affords a proof of their 
identity, under all the varying and dissimilar 

♦ Continuatipn of Clarendon's Life, p. 675. Bar- 
net's Hist. y. i. p. 229, et infra. 
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ntuations of himian life—by some leading 
trait, whidi not only brings them mthin s 
paiticular class of moral agents, but enables 
die observer to determine the epithet by which 
their turn of mind tnay be designated* Buck- 
ingham, however, was one of the exception^ 
to this rule. Of him it might be truly said^ 
^^ none but himsetf could be his parallel/^ 
True to no passion, steady to no pursuit, 
enchained by no object, his conduct was such a 
tissue of flittings, starts, and vcagaries, as 
rendered it impossible to analyze his mind, 
or to define him more rigomisly, than by 
calling him 

'' A bold bad man, and Dasmogorgon named." 

Many artists have tried their skill upon the 
character of this ignis fatuus : Burnet, in 
terse and pithy prose, imd Dryden, in caustic 
versification: Count Hamilton has ^^ touched 
it with that slight delicacy which finishes, 
while it seems but to sketch ;'** and Pope, 
in his own harmonious numbers, has combined 

* Memoires de GrammoiDt. Tralpole's Boyal taA 
Noble Authors, r, ii. p. 7B« 
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a solemn moral, with a rapid glance at the 
elements of Buckingham's mind, ai^d an 
affecting description of the closing scene of 
his career. 

The Duke was ** a man of noble presence/' 
says Burnet. *' He had a great liveliness of 
wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning all 
things into ridicule with bold figures and 
natural descriptions. He had no sort of lite- 
rature, only he was drawn into chemistry ; 
and, for some years, he thought he was very 
near finding the philosopher's stone ; which 
had the effect that attends on all such men as 
he was, when they are drawn in, to lay out 
for it. He had no principles of religion, 
virtue, or friendship. Pleasure, frolic, or 
extravagant diversion, was all that he Itdd to 
hearts He was true to nothing ; for he was 
not true to himself. He had no steadiness 
nor conduct. He could keep no secret, nor 
execute any design without spoiling it. He 
could never fix his thoughts, nor govern his 
estate, though then the greatest in England? 
He was bred about the king ; and, for .many 
years, he had a great ascendant over him ^ hut 

a 2 
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he spake of hinii to all persons^ with that con« 
tempt, that at last he drew a lasting disgrace 
upon himself : and he, at length, ruined both 
body and mind, fortune and reputation equally. 
The madness of vice appeared in his person 
in very eminent instances ; since, at last, he 
became contemptible and poor, sickly and sunk 
in his parts, as well as in all other respects ; 
so that his conversation was as much avoided, 
as ever it had been courted.^ 

Di7den, as the late Lord Orford remarks, 
caught Buckingham's " living likeness.*' His 
lines are as vigorous as they are severe; but 
they did not pass unnoticed, or unrevenged.t 

* Hist. r. i. p. 100. ' 

t The character of Zimri, in " Absalom aod 
Achitophel.'* Buckingham took ample revenge for 
Dryden's satire, in his plaj of " The Rehearsal." 
Zimri, says Walpole, is an admirable portrait; bnt 
Bayes, an original creation. Dryden satirised Bnck- 
ingham ; but ^Viiliers made Dryden satirise himself. 
* An instance of astonishing quickness is related of 
this duke. Being present at the first representation 
of one of Dryden's pieces of heroic nonsense, where 
a lover says, 

" My wound is great, because it is so smaU/* j 

the duke cried out, 

• Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all.' 
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^^ Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand : 

A man so varions, that he seem'd to be. 

Not one, bat all mankind's epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fidler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking* 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy! 

Bailing and praising were his usual themes; 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes : 

So over violent, or over civil. 

That every man with him was god or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 

Nothing went unrewarded, but desert 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found, too late. 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh'd himself from court ; then sought relief 

By forming parties, but could ne*er be chief. 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, and wise Achitophel. 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.'* 



The play was instantly damned. — Royal and Noble 
Authors, V. ii. p. 78. Buckingham's play of "The 
Rehearsal*' seems to have obtained a higher popularity 
than^ it merits. ** The Ciiances" ia far superior to 
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The subject of Pope*&( lines is of a more 
strikingnaturethan the delineation of the moral 
features of this eccentric man. They describe 
his bed of deaths under circumstances peculiarly 
contrasted with the q>lendour and viv&city of 
a previous life of infinite profusion, thought- 
lessness, and crime. A(jter a long indulgence 
(for he lived till the age of sixty) in every 
species of guilt and expense; after having 
plotted to take away the life of the Duke of 
Oimondy and conspired against the fond 
master who protected him from the merited 
punishment of such an attempt; after having 
been raised to the highest dignities of the 
state, and again opposed his royal patron, and 
incurred his indignation ; after having enjoyed 
an income of fifty thousand a-year, inhabited 
palaces, and had the homage of thousands; 
the items of his last worldly accounts w^re, 
comparative penury^ desertion of friends, self- 
reproach, neglect, contempt, and oblivion. 

** Behold ! what hlessiogs wealth to life can lend! 
And see what comfort it afibl^sour end! 
lu the worst tan's worst roon, with mat hitf-bnag. 
The doors of ^^tet» ^u^ ^^ ^iiX% ^i 4!iaD4% 
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.. Oa once a flock4»0jd> but repaired with straw:, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw. 
The George and garter dangling from that bed, 

' Where tewdi»y y^ew strore with dirty red, 
Great Villiers Ii^»-^a9 ! how chang'd from bint» 
That life of pleasure, and that sonl of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliefden's proad alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and kve :* 
Or JQst as gay at conncil, in a ring 
Of mimick'd statesmen, and their merry king* 
No wit to Matter, left of all his store I 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortvne, friends^ 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.t 

The following anecdote is told of the 
duke's behaviour almost articuh mortis^ It is, 
doubtless,, characteristic of his previous levity 

. * The Comtess of Shrewsbury, whom he «ied«ced, 
and killed her Lord in a duel on her account. She^ 
is said to have been present at the combat, disguised 

« 

as a page, and to have held the dukeVhorse, whilst 
lie Aoiiotira^ f»«r<2erecl her husband ! 

t Epistle U) Lord Bathurst, v. 297; The dnke's 
<death happened at a tenant's bouse at Kirby<- 
JVIoorside in Yorkshire,. (IGth April,. 1G88,) after 
|hree days illness of ague and fever, from a cpld^ 
caught by sitting on the ground after a fox-chase^ 
'fiiog. Diet* V. xii, p. 841. There is a very interesting^ 
lietter on this events Maty*s Review,. Pec- 1 7Q3. 
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and profligacy ; but one would lope, for the 
honour of human nature, the accounts which 
attribute penitence and seriousness to his last 
hour may be nearer the truth. 

When his Grace was dying, the Duke of 
Queensbury, going down to Scotland, heard 
of his situation, when within a few miles of 
the place of his confinement, and made hhn a 
a visit. " Will you not have a clergyman ?' 
said the Duke of Queensbury. * I look upon 
them,' said Buckingham, ^ to be a parcel of 
very silly fellows, who don't trouble themselves 
about what they teach.* " Will you not bave 
your chaplain ?" (who was a nonconformist). 
' No: these fellows always make me sick, with 
their whining and cant.'' The Duke of Q.i 
who took it for granted that the dying man 
must be of some religion, and apprehending 
it might be the Popish faith, told him that 
there was a Roman Catholic lord in the 
neighbourhood, and begged that his chaplain 
might be summoned. * No,' (replied Villiers,) 
*' those rascals eat G — d ; but, if you know 
of any set of fellows who eat the devils send 
for one of them quickjy.'' He desired to 
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be left alone; and died in about half an 
hour.* 



Colonel BLOOD.t 

» t 

One of the most powerful sketches in 
" Peveril of the Peak" is the character of this 
notorious ruffian. But though the hardness of 
his dark heart', the ferocity of his manners, 
and the inconceivable impudence of his general 
bearing, are all touched with the force and 
spirit of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa ; yet 
there is no artist, whatever his imitative powers 
might be, who could reach the transcendent 
villany of the living man. Universal in crime, 
it is hard to say in what particular description 
of it he most excelled ; but the desperate act 

* From the Portfolio of a Man of Letters, Month. 
Mag. IBOO, vol. ii. page 477. A very different ac- 
count of the (lake's exit is given in the Biog. Diet, 
vol. x\u page 342* 

t Granger says, "he was not of the rank of a 
coloneL**— Biog. Hist vol* vi. page 16* 
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which rendfftt^ him most notonons in his own 
day, and has chiefly recommended him to the 
curiosity of after-times, was his attempt to 
steal the regalia from the Tower of London. 
Strype ^as given us the following very inte- 
resting account of 4;his unparalleled transac- 
tiouj .together with a few other particulars of 
Blood's history. 

^^ But among all the memorable accidents 
that have happened in the Tower, hardly any 
history of our country can equal that cunning, 
audacious, and villanous attanpt of one Blood, 
in King Charles the Sec<md's time, in steaU 
ingthe Crown, and his comrade the Globe, 
out of the safe place where they with the rest 
of the regalia were kept ; and carrying them 
out of the Tower, though they were disco- 
vered at last and seized. A faithful relation 
deserves to stand upon record; and such a 
relation is this that follows, which I had from 
the favour of Mr. Edwards himself, the late 
keeper of the regalia. 

^^ About three weeks beforethis Blood made 
his attempt upon the Crown, he came to the 
Tower, in the habit of a parsoii^ with a long 



fToal:, eaissoclcy and canonical ^rdle, and 
brought a woman with* biin> whom he called 
His wife ; althoughi ia truth, his wrf^ was. 
tben sick ia Lancashire^. This pretended! 
wife desiced: to see the Crown ;; and havipg; 
seen it,, feigned, to have a qpalm come upon her 
i^omach, and desired. Mr. Edwards (who watf; 
keeper of the regalia) to isend. for some spirit9». 
who immediately, causedhis wife to fetch some», 
whereof when- she had. drunk, she courteously/ 
uivited her up stairs tx> rqpose herself updn ai 
bed ;: which, invitation she accepted: and soon, 
xecovered. At their departure, they seeviedl 
icery thankful for t^s^ civility.. 

*^ About three- or* four days after^ ^^ood' 
eame again to Mrs. Edwards, with a present 
of four pair of white^ gloves >from< his wife ;: 
and having thus begitn.the acquaintance^ diey 
made frequent visits to improve it ;. she pro« 
fessing; that she should: nevec sufficient! j^- 
acknowledge her> kindness. . 

'*' Having^ made* adme small respite^ of his: 
^qmpliments,, he returned; ag^ih^. and said to^ 
Mrs. Edlivardsi-IJiatr .his wife could discourse? 
o£ nothing but of the kindness o£ thosei good! 
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people in the Tower. That she had hng 
studied, and at length bethought herself of 
a handsome way of requital. ^ You have/ 
said he, 'a pretty gentlewoman to* your 
daughter, and I have a young nephew who 
hath two or three hundred a-year land^ and 
is at my disposal. If your daughter be free, 
and you approve of it, I will bring him hither 
to see her, and we will endeavour to make k 
a match.' 

*^ This was easily assented to by old Mr..: 
Edwards ; who invited the parson to dine 
with him. that day, and he as readily accepted 
of the invitation; who taking upon him to say 
grace, performed it with great devotion^ and 
casting up his eyes, and concluding his long- 
winded grace with a hearty prayer for the 
king, queen, and royal family. . After din-, 
ner he went to see the rooms, and seeing a 
handsome case of pistols hang there, he ex- 
pressed a great desire to buy them, to present to 
a young lord, who was his neighbour ; but his 
purpose probably was, to ; disarm the house 
against the time that he intended to put the 
design in executionT , 
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** At his departure (which was with a 
canonical benediction of the good company)^- 
he appointed a day and hour to bring his 
young niephew to his mistress ; and it was 
that very day that he made his attempt, viz. 
the 9th of May» about seven in the mornings 
A. D. 1673. 

" The old man was got up ready to receive 
his guest, and the daughter had put herself 
into her best dress to entertain her gallant ; 
when, behold. Parson Blood, with three more, 
came to the jewel-house, all armed with rapier 
blades in their canes, and eveiy one a dagger 
and a pair of pocket-pistols. Two of his com-^ 
panions entered in with him, and the third 
staid at the door, it seems, for a watch. The 
daughter thought it not modest for her to come 
down till she was called, but sh6 sent the 
maid to take a view of the company, and ta 
bring her a description of the person of her 
gallant. The maid conceived that he was thei 
intended bridegroom who staid at the door, 
because he was the youngest of the company} 
and returned to her young mistress with th^ 
character :that she had formed of his person^ 
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' ^ Blood told Mr. Edwards that th^ wduld: 
AOt go up stairs till his wife canie».aiiddesireA 
him to shew his^ friends the Crown^ to psss the? 
time till then. As soon as theywere entered 
the room where the Crowawas k^t, and the 
door (as usual) was shut behind them, . they 
threw a cloak oyer the old man's head, and 
clapped a ^ig into hifr mouthy which was a 
great plug of wood„ with a small hole in the 
middle to take breath at. This was tied oa 
with a waxed leather, which went round his 
neck. At the< same time they fastenedan iroa 
hook to his. nose, that no sound, might pass 
from him diat way neither.. 

*' When they had thus secured him from 
crying ^utr^ they told him that their resolution, 
was tO) hav« the Crown, dobe^ and Sceptre. 
And that, if he would quietly^ submit to it^ 
tiiey would ^are his life, otherwise he was 
to expect no mercy ^. He thereupon forced 
himself to make all the noise he possibly could, 
to be heard aboi^e; thea they knocked him 
domn with a wooden mallet, and told hho^. 
Aat if he would lie quietly they would spatt 
Jm lifei but ifnot^ upon the next attempt. *o 
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discovertliem they Would' kill hun, and' pointed 
three daggers at his breast. But he stramed 
hnnself to make the greater noise;: where<< 
upon they gave himr nine or ten strokes more 
upon the head with; die mallet, (for so many 
bruises^ were found upon the skull,) and 
stabbed him in the* belly. 

*' Whereat the poor man^ almost eighty 
years of age, foil, and lay some time entranced. 
One 61t themi kneeled on the ground to try: if 
he breathed; and not pereeiving; any breadi 
come from him, sakl, ' He is dead^ Til waiv 
rant h&m.' Mr.. Edwards came a little to 
himself, heard his words, and ccmceived it 
best for him to be so thou^t, and lay^ietly^ 

^' Then one of them, named fiarjrot, put 
the Gldbe into his boeeches ; Blood, held the 
Crown, under hisdoak ; the third was designed 
t^ file the Sceptce iuctwo, (because too lon^ 
to carry,) and, when filed, it wis to be put 
intct a bag brought for that purpose. 

^< But before this eould be done, young 
Mr. Edward, (son of the old gssntleman,) 
who had'atbended upon Sir John Talbot into 
Slanders^ and upon hiii first landing in Engt 
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land, wais, with Sir John's leave, come away 
post to see his old father, chanced to arrive at 
the very instant that this was acting; and 
coming 'to the door, the person who stood 
centinel fbr the rest, asked him with whom he 
would speak? He made answer, he belonged 
to the house. But young Edwards perceiving 
by his question that he himself was a stranger, 
told him that if he had any business with his 
father, he would go and acqudnt him with it'; 
and so went up, where he was welcomed by 
his mother, wife, and sisten 

^* In the mean time the centinel gave notice 
of the son's arrival, and they forthwith hasted 
away with the Crown and Globe, but left the 
Sceptre, not having time to file it. The old 
man, returning to himself, got upon his legs, 
pulled off the gag, (for they concluded him 
.dead, and, surprised with the son*s unexpected 
arrival, had omitted to tie his hands behind 
him,) and cried out, ' Treason, murder !' 

** The daughter, hearing him, hasted down, 
and seeing her father thus wounded, ran out 
upon the Tower Hill, and cried, * Treason, 
the Crown is stolen !' This gave the fir^ 
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iBklarm ; and Blood and Parrot making more 
than ordinary haste, were observed to jog each 
other with their elbows as they went, which 
caused them to be suspected and pursued. 

^* By this time young Mr. Edwards and 
Captain Beckman, upon the cry of their 
sister, were come down, and left their father 
likewise to run after the villains; but they 
were advanced beyond the main guard, and 
the alarm being given loudly to the warder at 
the drawbridge, he put himself in posture to 
stop them. Blood came up first, and dis- 
<;hai;ged a' pistol at him ; the bullet (if any 
there were) missed him, but the powder or 
fear made him fall to the ground, whereby 
they got safe to the little wardhouse'gate, 
where one Sill, who had been a soldier under 
Ciromwell, stood centinel ; who, although he 
saw the other warder shot, made no resistance. 
By whose cowardice or treachery the yillains 
got over that drawbridge, and through the 
outward gate upon the wharf, and itiade all 
possible haste towards their horses, which 
attended at St. Katherine's gate, called the 
Iron gate, . crying themselves, as they rao^ 



^ Stop the rogues.^ And tbey were by all 
thought innocait, he bek^ in that grave 
canonical habit^ till Captain Beckman got up 
to them- Hood dischwged Iw second pistol at 
Obtain Beokman's head ;. but he stooping 
down avoided the shot, and seiased upon the 
rogue, who had the Crown under his doak ; 
yet had Blood the impudence, although be 
saw himself a prisoner, to struggjb a long, 
while for the Crown; and when it waa wrested 
from him, said^ * It was a gallant att^mpt^ 
however unsuecessful,. for it was for Jk Crowa.^ 

'' A servant belonging to Captain Sherbum 
seized upon Parrot, before Hood was taken. 

^^ There was such a consternation m all 
men, and so much confusion in the pursuit,, 
that it was a wonder some innocent person 
had not suffered for the guilty ^ for youi^ Ed- 
wards overtaking one that was bloody in the 
4icuffle^ and supposing him to^ be- one of those 
that had murdered his; father, was going to 
i^un him through^ had not Captain Bedcmaa 
cried, * H(dd« he i& none of them.* 

^^ And as Captain Beckman made more 
»tban prdinary chaste in the pursuit, ^the j^iards 
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vr&^ going to fire at bim, nippoiiniig him ta be 
one of the rogues ; but one of them, who bj 
good fortune knew hin^ cried out, < Forbear^ 
he is a' friend.' 

*' Blood and Parrot being^^both seized, (aA 
faath been said,) Hunt, Blood's son-in-law, 
leaped to horse, with two mote of the (Hm^ 
spirators, and rid far aWay^ but a c«i stand- 
ing empty in the street chaneed to turn 
short, and Hunt run his head against a pole 
that stuck &r out, but he, recovering his 
•legs, and puttiilg hk foot in the sthmtp, a 
icobler running to enquire after the disaster, 
fiaid, * This is Tom Hunt, who was in that 
Uoody attempt upon the person of the Duke 
of Qrmond ; let us secure him/ A constable 
being accidentally there, seized him upon diat 
^rmation, and carried hito before Justice 
Smith ; who, upon his confident denial to be 
Hunt, was about to let him go ; but the hue 
and cry coming, tibat the Crown was taketi: 
out of the Tower, he was committed to 3afe 
'Custody^ 

*< Young Edwards proposed to Ueutenant 
• |t.ains&r4 to mount som^ o^his soldienr u^^ 
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the horses that were left; and send them to 
follow the rest that escaped ; but he bade 
him follow himself, if he would, it was his 
business ; and led the fellows' horses into the 
^tower, as forfeited to the lieutenant. 
. ** Hunt (as hath been said) was son-in-law 
to Blood, and trained up in his practices. 

*' Parrot was a silk-dyer in South wark ; and 
in the rebellion had been Major-General 
Harrison's lieutenant. 

^^ Blood was the son of a blacksmith in Ire- 
land, a fellow that thought small villanies 
below him. One of his virtuous comrades 
having received sentence of death in York- 
shire for some crime, he rescued him out of 
the hands of the sheriff's men, as they were 
leading him to the gallows. He, with others, 
laid a design in Ireland to surprise tbe Castle 
of Dublin, and the magazine therein, and to 
usurp the government ; but being discovered 
.by the Duke of Ormond the night before the 
•intended execution, some of them were appre- 
hended, and suffered as traitors. Whose death 
Blood, and the rest of the surviving rogues, 
J)ound. themselves b^ s^lemu oath to revenge 
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npon the duke's person. This'^occasioned hia) 
third enterprize ; for he, with five or six more* 
of his associates, (whereof Hunt was one,) 
well mounted, came one night up to his coach* 
side, before he came to his own gate, dwelling 
then at Albermarle House, took him out of 
his coach, forced him up behind one of thet 
horsemen, and were riding away with him as 
&r as Berkeley House ; where the duke threw 
himself off the horse, with the villain who 
had tied the duke fast to him* The rest 
turned back, discharging twp pistols at the 
duke ; but taking their aim in the dark, missed 
him. By this time the neighbourhood was 
alarmed, and the rogues having work enough 
to save themselves, rid for it, and got away. 
<^ It was no small disrepute to that hellish 
contriver, amongst his comrades, to fail in a 
project which he had laid so sure^ and repre- 
sented to them so easy to be effected. There- 
fore to redeem his credit with them, he en- 
tered immediately upon the contrivance of 
another, that should fully recompense all 
former miscarriages, with an infallible prospect 



lof jpdxif and the reputatkm of a daring tiUanf 
Mpuwfaich was that of sharing the r^;alia. 

** In the robustious straggly for the Crowoi 
as was shewed before, the great pearl and t 
fiiir diamond fell off, and were lost for s 
while, with some other smaller atones ; but 
the pearl was found by ELatherine M^dox, (a 
po(N: sweeping-woman to one of the .warders,) 
and the diamond by a. barber's apprentice^ and 
both faithfully restored. Other smaller stones 
were by several persons picked up. and brought 
in. The fair BaUas ruby, beloi^ging to the 
sceptre, was found in Parrot's pocket ; so that 
not anyconsiderable thing was wanting. The 
Ci*own only was bruised, and sent to repair. 
>;," Young Mr* Edwards went presently to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, and gave him an account 
of all that had passed ; who instantly went 
to the king, and acquainted his Majesty with 
it. His Majesty commanded him to make 
haste to the Tower, to enquire how matters 
stood ; to take the examination of Blood and 
the rest ; and to return and report all to him* 
Sir Gilbert accordingly . Wjent, and found the 
prisoners (whose wounds had been already 
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4dressecl)y wl£h their kee^i in tbe WUle.: 
Tower. Siood.Iay in a comer, dogged and 
lowering, and would not give a wordi>f answar 
to iany one question. 

** His Majesty was, in the mean tiine, per«: 
^aded by some about him to hear the exa« 
mination himself ; and the prisoners were 
£3rthwith sent for to Whitehall. Not^hing^ 
but that could have saved Blood from the gal-' 
lows. But that which ought to have been bis 
surer condemnation, proved to be his safety j 
for all men concluded that none but those 
who had the courage to adventure upon such 
a daring viUany as that <^ the Crown, could 
be guilty of the practice upon a peer of that 
magnitude as was the Duke of Ormonde 
especially the parliament then sitting. 
Amongst ot^er questions, therefore, it was 
thought fit to interrogate him, whether he 
had not a hand in that asscuilt? for the 
authors of it were, as yet, altogethei* in the 

dark. 

** Hood^ as if he had Valued himself upon 
the action, and, possibly, ^specting that the 
king might have mad$ some discovery ^f it 



alteady, without any manner of scruple or 
hesitation, confessed he. had. It was then 
asked him, who his associates were : he an- 
swered, he would never betray a friend's life, 
nor tiever deny a guilt in defense of his own. 

^^ It was next asked him what provocation: 
he had to make so bold an assault upon the 
Duke of Ormond? He said, the duke had 
taken away his estate, and executed some of 
his friends; and that he, and many. others, 
had engaged tl^mselves, by solemn oath, to 
revenge it. 

^* And, lest any of. his audacious villanies 
should lessen the romance of his life, by lying 
concealed in his examination about the Crown, 
he voluntarily confessed to the king (but 
whether truly or falsely, may very well endure 
a question, as I shall endeavour to shew anon) 
that he had been engaged in a design to kill 
his Majesty with a carbine, from out of the 
reeds by the Thames side, above Battersea; 
where he often went to swim : that the cause 
of this resolution, in himself and others, was 
his Majesty's severity over the consciences of 
the godly, in suppressing the freedom of their 
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religious assemblies : that, when he had takeii 
his stand in the reeds, for that purpose, his 
heart was checked with an awe of Majesty ; 
and he did not only himself relent, but 
diverted the rest of his associates from the 
design. 

''He told his Majesty that he had, by these 
his confessions, laid himself sufficiently open 
to the law, and he might reasonably expect 
the utmost rigour of it ; for which he was 
(without much concern of his own) prepared. 
But, he said, withal, that the matter would not 
be of that indifference to his Majesty ; inas- 
much as there were hundreds of his friends, 
yet undiscovered, who were all bound to each 
other, by the indispensable oaths of conspira- 
tors, to revenge the death of any of the 
fraternity, upon those who should bring them 
to justice : which would expose his Majesty^ 
and all his ministers to the daily fear and 
expectation of a massacre : but, on the other 
hand, if his Majesty would spare the lives of 
a few, he might oblige the hearts of many • 
who (as they had been seen to do daring 
mischiefs) would be as bold, if received into 

YOU in. R 
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pardon and favour, to perform eminent services 
for the crown« And he pretended such an 
interest and sway among the fanatics, to dis- 
pose them to their fidelity, as though he had 
been their chosen general, and hi^d diem all 
entered in his muster-roIL 

** In short. Blood and his associates were 
not only pardoned and set free» but the arch- 
villain himself had five hundred pounds per 
annum confeired upon him, in Ireland, and 
was admitted into all the privacy and intimacy 
of Court. Mi% Edwards had the grant of 
two hundred poundis, and his aon one 
hundred pounds. 

*^ Blood had no body but hm own black 
deeds t^ advocate £6r him % yet thus he was 
i^ewarded: and aUhcHigh ' many solicited for 
old Mr. Edwairds, and had rajsed their argu- 
ments &om his fidelity, courage, and wounds 
received, yet all that eouid be obtained for 
him. was a graot of two hundi'ed pounds out 
Qf the exchequer, w^ one hundred pounds 
to his son, as before said: the payment whereof 
was 80 long delayed, find his chiiiurgeons 
<^ditmg ypon. him di^Iy for safjafoctiwijfor 
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their drugs and pains, he was forced to sdl 
his order for one hundred pounds ready 
money, and the son his for fifty pounds, and 
lived not long to enjoy the remainder; for he 
died within a year and a month after the 
wounds received."* 

The protection and favour thus bestowed 
upon a lawless ruffian, by an unworthy 
monarch, did not escape the lash of satire. 
Rochester, in his " History of Insipids,** 
wittily, but severely, alludes to the disgi*aceful 
circumstance, as well as the disguise which 
Blood assumed in his undertaking. 

'* Blood, that wears treason in bis face, 
VillaiD complete, in parson^s gown, 

Ho«r ffloch he is at court in grace, 
For stealifig Onnood and the Crown ! 

Sinee loyalty does no man good. 

Let's steal the King, and oat-do Blood/' 

How must such royal favour, so conferred, 
have mortified the spirit of the few men of 
honour about the court ! more especially, when 
it was publicly known and felt, that a plea 

could not be more effi^tually urged to Charles ' 

» 

* Book i. p. 93, et infra. 

B 2 
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II., than when it was enforced by the applica* 
tion of such a miscreant.* 



Sir Jeffery Hjidson. 

Diminutive as this pigmy hero was in form, 
lie occupies so large a space in the novel of 
" Peveril of the Peak/' that it would be a 
mortal affront to his maneSj not to collect 
together all the scattered fragments of his 
history which we can pick up, and introduce 
them into our biographical illustrations of 
this entertaining novel. The late Lord Orford 
is led into a little account of Jeffery by the 

* Dr. Walter Pope, in bis Life of Bishop Ward, 
informs ns, that, Blood, being of a sadden become a 
great favourite at court, and the chief agent of the 
dissenters, brought the bishop a rerbal message from 
the king not to molest them : upon which, he went to 
wait on his Majesty, and humbly represented to him. 
that there were only two troublesome nonconformists 
in his diocese^whom he doubted not, with his Majesty's 
permission, but that he should bring to their duty : 
and then he named them. Thege are the very men, 
said the king, you must not meddle with : to which he. 
obeyed, letting the prosecution against them falL^ 
G ranger's Biog, Hist. v. vi. p. 1^. 
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mention of the figure of this dwarf, holding a 
dog by a string, in a landscape^ and preserved 
in the palace at St James's. 

He informs us, from Fuller's Worthies, and 
Wright's Rutlandshire, that Hudson was born 
at Oakham, in that county, in the year I6l6. 
When he was about the age of seven or eight, 
(he continues,) being then but eighteen inches 
high, he was retained in the service of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who resided at Burleigh 
on the Hill. Soon after the marriage of 
Charles L, the king and queen being enter- 
tained at Burleigh, little Jefiery was served 
up at table in a cold pie,, and presented by 
the dutchess to the queen, who kept him as her 
dwarf. From seven years of age till thirty, 
he never grew taller ; but, after thirty, he shot 
up to three feet nine inches, and there fixed. 
Jefiery became a considerable part of the 
entertainment of the court. Sir William 
Davenant wrote a poem, called Jefiridos, or a 
battle between him and a turkey-cock ;* and, 
in 1 638, was published, a very small book, 

* The scene is laid at Dankirk ; and the midwife 
rescues him from the fiiry of hU auU^oiiV&W 
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called " The New- Year's Gift," presented rt 
eourt, from the Lady Panrula to Lord 
Minimus, (commonly called Little Jeffery,) 
her Majesty's servant, &;c» written by Micro- 
philus, with a little print.of Jeffery prefixed. 
Before this period, little Jeffery was employed 
on a negociation of great importance. He 
was sent to France, to fetch a midwife for the 
queen ; and, on his return with this gentle- 
woman, and her Majesty's dancing-master, 
and many rich presents to the queen, from 
her mother, Mary de Medici, was taken by 
the Dunkirkers.* Jeffery, thus made of 
consequence, grew to think himself really so» 
He had borne, with little temper, the teasings 
pf the courtiers and domestics, and had many 
squabbles with the king's gigantic portent 

* This was in 1630. Besides the present lie uras 
l^ringing for the queen, he lost to the value of two 
thousand fire hundred pounds that he had recived m 
!France» on his own account, from the queen* motbtf 
and ladies of that court. 

t A bas-relief of this dwarf and giant is to be seen, 
fixed in the front of a house, near the end of Bagnio- 
court on the east side of Newgate-street. Probably, 
it was a sigBu The i^orter'& name was William Erana, 
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At last, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a 
young gentleman of family, a challenge ensued, 
and Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous 
armed only with a squirt, the little creature 
was so enraged, that a real duel ensued, and 
the appointment being on horseback, with 
pistols, to put them more on a level, Jeffery, 
with the first fire, shot his antagonist dead. 
This happened in France, whither he had 
attended his mistress in her troubles. He 
was again taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, 
and sold into Barbary. Probably, however, 
he did not long remain in slavery ; for, at the 
beginning of the civil wars, he was made a 
captain in the royal army; and, in 1644, 
attended the queen to France, where he 
remained till the restoration. At lengthy 
upon the suspicion^ of his being privy to the 
Popish plot, he was taken up, in 1682, and 
confined in the Gate-house, Westminster; 
where he ended his life, in the sixty-third 
year of his age.t 

his height was seven feet and a half. — Pennant's 
London^ p.2L9* 

t Walpole*s Anec. Paint, v. ii. p« 14. 
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To these particulars of little Jeffery's his- 
tory, Mr. Granger adds, that the king's 
gigantic porter once drew him out of his 
pocketj in a masque at court, to the surprise 
of all the spectators : and that, in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford are still preserved 
his waistcoat, breeches, and stockings. The 
former of blue satin, slashed, and ornamented 
with pinked white silk. The two latter are 
of one piece of blue s^tin.* 

* Biog. Hist. vol. iii. page 246. A very cnrioas 
historical account of two of the characters in ** Pereril 
of the Peak/' William and Edward Christian, will he 
found in '* The Literary Gazettes" of April and 
May, 1823:— a periodical publication, by the bye, 
well descrying the popularity it enjoys, for the rariety 
and general interest of its contents ; the ability of its 
criticisms on the lighter literature of the age ; an4* 
abore all, for the spirit of candour, and good-humour» 
and good sense, in which it exercises its delicate 
functions. 
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Miscellaneous Illustrations. 



The Court of Charles the Second. 

Dr. Joseph Warton, in his remarks oa 
those lines of Pope, in his " Essay on Cri- 
ticism," 

** When love was all an easy monarch's care, 
^* Seldom at council, nerer in a war/' 

observes, that the dissolute reign of Charles 
the Second justly deserved the satirical pro- 
scription in this passage. Under the notion 
of laughing at the absurd austerities of the 
Puritans, it became the mode to run into the 
contrary extreme, and to ridicule real religion 
and unaffected virtue.^ The king, during 

* ** The merry monarch*' and his courtiers seem 
,to have had a peculiar zest for any joke against reli- 
gioUi or it« ministers, Buckinghami whose impiety was 
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his exile, had seen and admired the splendour 
of the court of Louis XIV., and endeavoured 
to introduce the same luxury into the English 
court.t It was not the adoption or imitation, 
however, of the manners of the French capital 

fully equal to his wit, frequently played the first fiddle 
upon these facetious occasions. ** It is certain," says 
Mr. Granger, '<' from what Lord Clarendon telk us, 
that he often diverted himself with the preachers at 
court. The following story was told us as a fact by 
Mr. Dibdin, an intimate friend of Mr. P^ior: a 
young divioe, of great modesty, who preached before 
the king on Psalm cxxxix. 13, * I am feai^fully and 
"wonderfully made/ was the innocent occasion of much 
mirth in the royal chapel. This young man^ who is 
supposed to haye been in a persptration, more from 
apprehension than the warmth of the season, hap- 
pened, before he named his text» to wipe his ftice widi 
one of his hands, on which was a new glove, and 
with the dye of it unluckily blacked himself. The 
Duke of Buckingham, on comparing the words of the 
text with the figure of the preacher, was instantly 
seized with a fit of laugh ter^ in which he was followed 
by Sir H«nry Bennet, and several other courtiers ; 
nor was the king himself, who thoroughly enjoyed a 
joke of this kind, able to keep hiis conntenance."— 
Granger's Biog. Hist. rol. iv. p. 148, edit. 1824. 

t Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 
vol. i* page 153. 
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alone, that rendered the court of Charles the 
Second such a scetie of vice as can hardly be 
conceived by an Englishman, who, through 
the long teign of our late venerable monarch, 
satr nothii^ in the conduct of the sovereign, 
or about his throne, but the a{)pearaiice of 
vhrtue, sobriety^ aifid decorutn : the depraved 
nvorals of Charles and his courtiets d^ loftg 
before his restoration to his paternal crowm 
Fi'Otti the very commencement of the dis- 
turbaticed, which resulted in the decapitatioiii 
of Chatles the Firsts the manners of th6 
cavaliers had been characterized by an awful 
profligacy, adopted as a mark of distinctioH 
between themselves atid the precise, formal, 
and austere commonwealth's men— their op^ 
ponents in the temble struggle. Ihere wag 
no height of profaneneas to which they did 
not aspire, in order to evince theit loyalty ; 
no excess of vice which they did not master, 
that they might shew their contempt and 
detestation of the character and manners of 
the Puritans. Overcome, at lengthy and dis- 
persed, they carried their habits of wickedness 
into the placeii of their exile } and wheD^ by 
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an unexpected change in'' their afl&irs^ they 
returned to their country, they not only 
brought back with them all the varied forms 
of iniquity which they had exported, but every 
refinement in vice, also, which they had found 
and made their own in foreign capitals } so 
that, shortly after the restoration, the English 
court might boast itself as the focal point, or 
general depot, of all the bad morals of civil- 
ized Europe. The master or moving spirit of 
this grand system of depravity was Majesty 
himself ;^ who, if we may credit the sagacity 

* The inconsistency between the condact and the 
councils of Charles is very striking. At the moment 
when the court presented a scene of the most aban« 
doned impiety and vice, and theatrical compositions 
were of so gross a description, that no woman who 
had the slightest regard for her reputation could 
attend the playhouses toithaut a mask^ a royal pro* 
clamation issued from the throne, directed against 
"Ticious, debauched, and profane persons;" and 
another, enjoining the '* strict obsenrance of Lent«" — 
D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, second series, 
vol. iii. page 206. Another writer observes, ** It is 
a singularcircumstance, thatanAct^ allowing dancui^, 
&c. on a Sunday, should have passed in the reign of 
Charles the First, who, his greatest enemies must 
idlo W|L bad, at least, every ei(terior of religion ; and 
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of tbe 'wicked and witty Sliaftesbury,t (and he 
was not dull in his estimates of character,) 
maintained a preeminence in profligacy, equal 
to his superiority in rank. ^^ My lord/' said 
Charles to this peer, ^^ do you not think that 
you .are the wickedest man in England ?'' 
** Of a subject^ I believe I am, and please 
your Majesty." And another contemporary of 
the king's, who viewed men and things with a 

. ■ ' .■ ■'.'■■■.■ I 

tbat an ^ct for keeping holy the Sabbath-day shoald 
be passed in the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
his best friends mast acknowledge, had no more reli- 
gion, nor regard to its forms, than one of his own 
coach-horses."r^Portfolio of a Man of Letters, Mon. 
Mag. 1801, page 45. 

t Shaftesbury was not only pleasant, bnt caastic> 
in his wit. The Duke of York had nettled him by 
some tauptipg expressions, and the repetition of eer^ 
tain *' ugly ^names'* bestowed upon him out of doors. 
His reply was, " I care not what names the people 
'callnie, so they be not papUt or. coward;*^ and left 
the application of the answer to the duke* The 
same nobleman said of Lord Goring, (another para- 
gon of wickedness,^ that he" turnisd wantonness into 
riot, and riot into madness. ** Goring, after a career 
of consummate deprayity, died a Dominican friar ia 
a Spanish convent. 
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clearness equal to Im lordship'i^ tboi^b 
throngh an infinitdy different medmm^ gives^ 
in two pithy sentences^ such an outline of the 
royal turpitude, as may satisfy us that Charles 
was without a riral in this respect. ^< He 
delirered himself up** (says Burnet^ in his 
character ef Charles before quoted) '^ to the 
most enormous course of vice, without any 
SQrt of restraint, even from the eoRsideration 
of the nearest relations. The most studied 
extravagancies that way seemed, to the very 
last, to be much delighted in^ and pursued 
by hhn."* 

When to the force of such an example in 
so high a quarter, we add the attractive man- 
ners (^ the king, hi» real cardessness, gsuety, 
and ease, and his dextroua affability, and 
admirably affected good-humour, we cannot 
be surprised that the licentiousness of OH 
Rowkyli should have in&cted by far the 

* History of his own Tines^ voLi. page 615. 

t The author of Peveril adopted this nick-name 
for Charles, from an anecdote given by a contempo- 
rary writer. '* There was^** says he, ** an old goat 
thus called, that used to run about the privy-gaiHl'en^ 
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greater proportion of those wha cxme in con- 
tact with him* There mast, in truths have 
been something that quieted vigilance and 
disarmed acrimony, in witnessmg the pleasing 
amusements of his leisure hour, when he was 
sauntering up and down St. James's Park, 
whose avenues and canal he planted and ex- 
cavated, surrounded by hb boon companions 
and little dogs, (the honester and more harm- 
less spaniels of the two^) " cracking jokes,** 
and reciprocating witticisms, with a group oi 
ncm-chalence courtiers; or addressing, with 
apparent familiarity, those whom he encoun- 
tered of a subordinate order. Nor could an 
indifferent spectator hafve seen Mm feeding 
his ducks, that followed him with noisy quack- 
ings, or giving crumbs to his numerous Uttle 

a great favourite with, tlm domestics, fron. his fatni* 
liarity and good-hnmoar. Oa account of these, and 
other qualities^ the king's resemblance to the bearded 
animal, suggested the propriety of calling the fotmar 
by the same name. Tiie person who affirmed this 
was grandson to a secretary of state,, who knew M 
that concerned the king, the garden^ and the goat**'*-** 
Portfolio of a Maa of Letters, Hon, Mag« voLit. 
page 437. 
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birds, which hung on every tree in the Bird- 
cage walk,* without some feeling of kindness 

* They who wish to lift the veil, and contemplate 
the particnlars of the court Ircentiousneds, maj consult 
<' Rochester's Satires/* Butler's " Court Burlesqued/ 
and ** Memoirs of the Count de Grammont." Chif- 
finchy who makes so conspicuous a figure in *' Pe- 
Tcril of the Peak/' was one of the pages of the 
l[>edchamber to Charles II., and keeper of the king's 
cabinet closet. Wood, in enumerating the king's 
supper companions, says, " they met either la the 
lodgings of Louise Dutchess of Portsmouth, or in 
those of Chiffinch, near the back stairs, or fn the 
apartment of Eleanor Gwynne, or that of Baptist 
Ma/ ; but he losing his credit, Chiffinch had the 
greatest trust among them." So great was the con- 
fidence reposed in him, that he was the Receiver of the 
secret pensions paid by the Court of France to the 
King of England. . He was, also, the person who was 
entrusted to introduce Huddlestone, a popish priest, 
to Charles the Second on his death-bed, for the pur- 
pose of giving him extreme unction. — Burnet's Hist. 
Tol. i. p. 601. Thomas Killegrew (for some time 
envoy at Venice) was another of Charles's boon 
companions, enlivening the hilarious hour with his 
drollery and repartee. Though loose in principle 
and practice, he had still some ** method in his mad- 
ness ;*' and occasionally made his wit ** the stalking 
horse" to good sense and sober advice. Perceiving, 
.with regret, Charles's total neglect of all business, 
he took the following method of conveying a hint to 
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towards the man who could merge his high 
estate in such condescending manners and 
common-life gratifications. The atmosphere 
of courtesy and good-humour is of a lulling 
nature : we suspect no harm while we breathe 
it. The hilarity of Charles made all around 
him jocund; and vice itself was stripped, in 
some measure, of its repelling deformity, and 
rendered inviting, by the unstudied graces with 
which he cloathed his profligacy. Under such 
auspices, it will not excite surprise that White- 
hall, the residence of Majesty, should exhibit 
the appearance of a Pandosmonium, where, 

** Far within, 
And in their own dimensions, like themselves. 
The great seraphic lords 
In close recess and secret conclave sat ;" 

bim of the impropriety and danger of sach a negli- 
gence. He dressed himself in a pilgrim's habit, went 
into the king'is chamber, and told him that he hated 
himself and the world ; that he was resolved imme- 
diately to leave it, and was then entering upon a pil- 
grimage to helh The king asked him what he 
proposed to do there. Hei said, to speak to the devil^ 
to send Oliver Cromwell to take care of the English 
government^ as he had observed, with regret, that 
his successor was always employed in other business. 
^—Granger's Biog. Hist. vol. v. p. 1S|0. 
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where the king, and Buckingham^ and Ro« 
Chester, and Shaftesbury, and Mulgrave, and 
Buckhurst, and other ^' demigods" of a like 
nature, attended by the ministers of their plea* 
sures. May, and young Killegrew, and Sarille, 
and Sheppard, and Rogers, and Chiffinch^* 
corrupted themselves, and corruptiiig each 
other, invented and matured a system of vice 
hitherto unimagined in the English court ) 
which quickly spreading itself beyond the walk 
of the palace, infectedthewholemetropolii, and 
produced, throughout a wide circumference 
around it, such a scene of boundless libertinism^ 
as appeared to threaten the very existence of 
social principle and moral order. '^ A spirit 
of extravagant joy," says Burnet, ^^spcesd 
over the nation, that brought on with it the 
throwmg.off the very professions of virtue and 
piety ; all ended in entertainment and drunk- 
enness, which overrun the three kingdoms to 
such a degree, that it very much corrupted 
all their morals, "t But the worst circum- 

« Wood's Athea. Ox. li. colL 1039; and Claren- 
don's Continuation, fol. 338, 355, 438. 

t Hilt. voL iL p« 03. 
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stance of Uiis general moral pestilence was^ 
that it tainted the female character ; thus 
blasting the promise of the succeeding gene« 
ration, by vitiating the fountain from whence 
all good principles^ religious feelings, and 
amiable tendencies, flow in upon the early 
mind. It is not possible, says a modem 
writer, to imagine a greater contrast than that 
between the women whose characters are 
pourtrayed in the Memoirs of the Count de 
Grammont, and those, we will not say of 
Elizabeth's, or of her father's, but of the 
last reign— ^uch, for example, as the Countess 
of Pembroke, Lady Fanshawe, and Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, who were still living to lament and 
wonder at the shameless profligacy of thehr 
countrywomen. Sir John Reresby tdls ua 
Charles had this for his excnse— the womea 
seemed to be the aggressors; and adds, ^* I 
have since heard the king say, they would 
Mmetimes offer themselves to his embnices/'* 

* See an able and interesting article on *' Barner3 
History of his own Times," in the Quarterly Review, 
!No. lyfi.y said to be- the prodndion of Dr. Soathey's 
ind^tigabk pea. 
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Even the most cmrect females of tlie day appear 
to have suffered in delicacy of moral feeling, 
from the loose principles which were avowedi 
and the vicious practices which were gloried 
in, by the stars of rank and fashion. Lady 
Grace Gethin, an amiable young lady, who 
died a wife at the age of twenty years, herself 
pure in heart, and elevated in principle for 
the period in which she lived, discusses in her 
works whether it were more advisable to have 
for a husband a general lover ^ or one attached 
to only a single mistress^ besides his wife^ 
and decides in favour of the dissipated spouse.^ 
But all this was to be expected from the man- 
ners of th^ penetralia at Whitehall, where the 
most abominable orgies were practised in the 
fair face of day ; and the unfortunate queen, 
surrounded by such characters as the Countess 
of Castlemaine, Mris. Kirk, Mrs. Killegrew^ 
and others of a like description, was compelled 
to accept the services^ and witness the licen« 
tiousness, of female libertines, still more 
ishameless than their royal and titled gallants.t 

• D'lsraeli's Cur. Lit. v.iiLp. 283, edit. 1817* 
t The celebrated Nell Gwynne, though high in the 
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Happily^ the intercourse between the distant 
parts of the kingdom and the metropolis was. 
too infrequent to allow the infection of female, 
worthlessness to become universal ; but every 
spot connected with the court, and its place of 
residence, had to deploje the immodesty of 



ft king's favonr, never obtained the hononr of a residence 

I in Whitehall : probably, on acconnt of her original 

humble state, which was that of an orange-girl. She 

Mvedy Mr* Pennant says, in what was then called 

B Pail-Mall. The back room of her house, on tho; 

B ground-floor, was, within memory, entirely oflooking' 

* ^lat8y as the ceiling ^ also, was said to haTo been. It 

was the first good house, on the left hand of St.' 

' James's-square, as you enter from Pall-Mall. Over 

i* th^ chimney was her picture 5 and that of her sister 

^ was in the third room. — London, p. 101. In Mr. 

Pennant's time, this house belonged to Thomas Brand/ 

esq; of the Hdo in Hertfordshire* Nell had much 

good-nature, and some wit As she was going 

through the city, she saw a pair of bailiffs hurrying 

a poor clergyman to prison.' Ordering her carriage 

to stop, she enquired the circumstances of the ease y 

and, finding it to be one of real distress, she imme* 

diately discharged the debt, and liberated the prisoner* 

On another occasion, as she was driving through 

Oxford, the populace, mistaking her for the Dutchess 

of Portsmouth, began grossly to insult her. Appre- 

faendingy in a moment, the error, she, with great 
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that sex^ who, not only derive their tnest 
kresistible charms from delicacy of feeUngy 
and ^' sanctity of manners,'* but who, if they 
cast away their virtue, part with the talisman 
best calculated to excite all that is honour- 
able, and worthy, and generem, in thought 
and action, in the male character. 

This unexampled depravity of the Engfish 
court had subsisted for nearly a quarter of a 
century, when it was suddenly checked by a 
striking visitation. Evelyn has recorded it, m 
his Diary, in a very impressive way. He had 
already made this entry, under January the 
S5th : " I saw this evening such a scene of 
profuse gaming, and the king, in the midst of 
his three concubines, as I had never before 

presence of muid^ thrust her head out c^ Hie eoach- 
iiriodoWy and exclaimed, with her usual yHraoitj and 
good4ianioiir, ** Praj, good people, be ciril : I an i 
the Pr<kte$t4Mnt w — e." The consequenee was, (as die 
bad anticipated,) a general hu^aa, and banedietioiiy 
£rom the assembled mob. 

Charles was so deficient in eommoo decenej, as to 
bold his levees, occasionally, at the apartments of 
this lady and his other mistresses. It is creditable to 
the memory of Southampton and Clarendon, that 
they declined attending upon «idi occaaions. 
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seen: hixurkms dallying and profanenessu'^ 
In little better than a week from this date, 
he was assisting at the proclamation of the 
successor of Charles II ; who, in the interval^ 
had been hurried from existence ; and inserts 
the following note,^ in the same memorandum 
book: ^^ I can neyer forget tl^ei inexpressible 
luxury and profaoeness, gaimttg, and all disso- 
lutenessy and« as it were» total forgetfuln^ss of 
God, (it being Sunday erening,) which this 
day se'n«i)ght I was witness to: the king 
sitting and tojring with his concubines, Forta« 
mouth, Cleyehmd, and Mazarine, &c. ; a 
French boy singmg, songs, in that glorioutsr 
galley, whibt about twenty of the great 
courtiers, and other ^solute persons, were at 
basset, round a. large tdble, a bank q£ at leasfe 
two thousand in gold before them; upon 
which, two gentlemexi^ who were with me, 
made reflections with astonishment* Sia: day^ 
<ffieTy waSr all in dust!'* 

Fwm this moment, tibe court of England 
assumed a better aspect* James II., though 
far ftom being a moral man, was still not opea 
ia his vices, and diacountenajK^ed all public 
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bitches of decoram about his person. William 
IIL, serious, virtuous, and religious, in him- 
self, encouraged, by example, as well as 
authority, the growth of piety, and the general 
appearance of order and sobriety: and, the 
manners of Ann's court would naturally 
model themselves according to her own pure 
and amiable character. Thus established, the 
respectability and dignity of the English court- 
have, for nearly a century and a half, been a 
theme of praise, with those who have succes- 
sively contemplated its manners. Nor shall 
we be guilty of undue partiality, if we attribute 
to it a character, during all that period, of 
higher virtue, decency, and decorum, than 
can be claimed, by any other seirt; of royal 
power, and princely splendour, throu^iout 
Europe. 

It is a fact, equally notorious and consolatory, 
to those who respect religion and virtue, that 
Providence never leaves itself without a 
witness in their behalf; that, when their 
interests are endangered, by " the over- 
flowings of ungodliness^'' a strength, propor- 
tioned to their jeopardy, and sufficient for 
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their defence, is called forth, and their light 
is made to shine through the moral darkness, 
with greater lustre than if it had not been 
partially obscured. The reign of Charles 11. 
affords an especial proof of the truth of this 
obsenration. Never had religion and morals 
been so seriously assailed, as at this licentious 
period. All that is good and great in human 
character, was publicly ridiculed and despised ; 
the doctrines of faith were attacked by the 
sceptic;- and the precepts of the gospel defied 
by the reprobate: " principalities and powers'* 
ranged themselves under the banners of 
infidelity and practical atheism; and ^* spiritual 
vnckedness in high places'* authorised and 
exemplified the habitual breach of every reli- 
gious and moral sanction. But, an instrument 
had been provided . to stem this tremendous 
torrent of iniquity ; and that instrument was 
the Clergy of the Established Church. An 
illustrious band of divines came forwards to 
vindicate the insulted cause of piety and 
virtue: they placed themselves between the 
living and the dead, and shook from their 
eensers the hallowed perfume that checked the 

VOL. uu s 
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march of the pestilencef amd purified the 
atmosphere which it had poisoned. Prelates, 
and dignitaries, mii private dhrinea, were alike 
aealous and effldetiti in the great labour of 
reviving the influence of' holiness and moral 
righteousness; in demonstrating the truth, 
and manifesting the obl^ations, <^the christian 
£iith. It was then, that An^bishopSheldon en- 
countered and defeated the pemiciona Hobbes j 
that Cosm bishop of Durham fliustrated '< The 
Canon of the Holy Ser^ptart;" (hat Kshop 
Sanderson enlisted hia deep, butelear^ casuistry 
in the service of revealed reKgimi ^ that the 
philosophical Bishop Wilkina demonstrated 
<< The Prmciples and Duties of Natural 
Eeligion ;'' that the profound^ learned Bisbcf 
Pearson exphined and enforced the points of 
apostolic &dth; that the incompaiable Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor offered up all hia eloquence^ 
and eruditioUf and ricfaaest of fancy, at the foot 
of the Cross; that Barrow poured forth his 
exuberant genius, and devoted his vigorous, 
acute, and metaphysical intellect to the corro- 
boration of faith, and the ^fiiisiwi^of mondity ; 
that Hyde, and Spencer, and Pocock, wd 
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Lightfoot, and Castel, brought forwards their 
vast stores of oriental learning, to explain the 
difficulties, clear the obscurities, and illustrate 
the beauties, of the sacred writings; that 
Cudworth unfc^ded his ** True Intdlectual 
System ;" and, that the pious and benevolent 
Sherlock (uncle to the truly evangelical 
Bishop Wilson) pourtrayed in hi^ ** Practical 
Christian/' and exemplified in his useful life, 
the proper fruits of faith, the beauty of 
holiness^ and the happiness of virtue. To 
the lasting credit of ont Church be it spoken^ 
that the labours Of these pious, sincere, and 
able divines, and their immediate followers in 
the same glorions path, were blessed with 
complete success; atheism was overwhelmed, 
infidelity silenced ^ and profligaey shamed; 
and the impress of religion, mordity, decency, 
and sobriety, so deeply ^stamped upon the 
English character^ as» we trusty will render 
these graces its peculiar distinguishing marks, 
to the latest future ages. 
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NoTB Omitted. — ^* So prone to be ima^natire," 
page 181, ToL ii. The Tisionarj appearances, which, 
like Banqno's ghost present themselves, not unfre- 
quentlj, to the ronsed and wounded conscience, have 
furnished rich materials for the poet's purposes, both 
in ancient and modern tipies. Bat, we do not recol- 
lect, that any bard of the present daj has made a 
more happy use of these ** accusing spirits,'* than the 
Rer.W.L. Bowles, in his beautifal ''Ellen Gray, 
or Dead Maiden's Curse,* oct. Archibald Constable, 
Edinburgh, 1823. The following extract, we con- 
ceire, will be thought to justify this remark : 

In foreign lands, in darkness and in light. 
The same dread spectre stood before his sight. 
If slumber came, his aching lids to close, 
Funereal forms in sad procession rose. 
Sometimes he dream'd that erery grief was pass'di 
Ellen had long been lost — was found at last. 
And now she smiled as when in early life — 
The mom was come, when she should be his wife : 
The maids were dress'd in white, and all were gay ; 
And the bells rang for Ellen's wedding-day ! 
Then, wherefore sad ? A chill comes o'er his soul — 
Hark ! the glad bells hare sunk into a toll! 
A slow, deep toll — and lo! a sable train 
Of mournersi moving to the village fane! — 
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A cof&D now is laid in holy ground. 
That heavily returns its hollow soand, 
When the first earth upon its lid is thrown : 
The hollow sound is changed into a groan : 
And rising with wan cheek, and dripping hair. 
And moving lips, and eyes of ghastly stare, 
A figure issues ! ah, it comes more near ! 
'Tis £Uen ! and that ** book*' with many a tear 
Is wety which, with her fingers long and cold, 
He sees her to the glimmering moon unfold ! 
Her icy hand is laid upon his heart ! 
Gasping, he wakes— and, with conyulsire start, 
He gazes round — moonlight is on the tide — 
The passing keel is scarcely heard to glide — 
Ah! there the spectre goes — with frenzied look 
He shrieks, ** Oh, shut, dear Ellen, shut the book.' 
Now to the ocean's rerge the phantom flies! 
And hark ! far off the lessening laughter dies. 



CONCLUSION. 



Our '* niustratioiis'^ of Novels by 
the Author of Wflverly are now closed* All 
that remains for us, is, to make some slight 
observations on those stories which have not 
been the subjects of our particular notice ; an4 
to venture a few general remarks on the works 
at large, and on the nature of that influence 
which they are calculated to exercise on public 
taste^ feeUngf snd sentiment 

It is no very easy task to determine, on 
principles of criticism, to which of our 
author's various novels the highest praise 
should, in justice, be awarded. They evince 
so much splendour of genius, fertility of 
invention, copiousness of diction, and richness 
of comparison and simile, that, as those of 
higher cast are successively read, each appears 
to deserve a preference over its fellows. If 
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the palm be conceded to Waverlet, it miist, 
at the same time, be admitted, that this work 
is the bestf only because it was the Jirst. It 
may claim, indeed, the freshness and novelty 
of spring, but there are others which surpass 
it in summer brilliancy, in autumnal richness, 
and in the dark sublimities of winter. Its 
characters are more striking, perhaps, than 
those of any other of the after works ; but 
the reason is, that they had been hitherto 
undrawn ; were perfectly original ; and had no 
likeness to which they could be traced, except 
living nature. Its local descriptions may be 
more captivating; but it is because theyhere» 
for the first time, meet the eye, and unfold 
beauties, to which even the fancy had been 
before a stranger. 

Guy Mannerino, the next in this extra- 
ordinary series of productions, is a work of a 
different complexion to that of its predecessor ; 
less correct, but more diversified ; and, for the 
most part, cheerful, buoyant, and romantic. 
It has, however, its dark passages of prodigious 
force. The whole character of Meg Merrilies 
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is truly Siddonian ; her death strikingly tragic ; 
and the end of Glossin, and Dirk Hatterick, 
frightfully impressive. 

The character of Edie Ochiltree, "the 
pauky auld carle," heretofore so well known 
in Scotland,* would have redeemed a work 
whose merits are more equivocd than those 
of the Antiquary. It is a whole-length 
miniature ; solitary, indeed, in excellence, but 
making ample amends, in itself, for the tame- 
ness of some, and the extravagance of others, 
of its companions. 

Rob Rot captivates the attention, by the 
quick succession of its adventures ; the com- 
plexity of its incidents ; and, above all, by the 
noble bearing of the gallant mountaineer ; and 
the life, spirit, and generosity, of its delightful 
heroine. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the interest of such a well-told tale should 
be lowered by a fault which might have 
been avoided with the greatest ease — the 

* See ** The Gaberlnnzie Man>" a Scottish song 
in Percy's Beliques of Ancient Poems, v. il* p. 60. 
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intimation, in the commencqmeht ef the woTk, 
of the death of the character who is intended 
to excite the most pleasing, if not the most 
intense, feelings, through the whole course of 
the narrative* The first object of an imagina- 
tive writer is, to produce thisA delusion of the 
mind, which identifies the reader with the 
dhsd^ters and evaits of the tale; which 
seduces him into the momeiitary belief of 
the presence of the persons in whom he is 
interested, and of the visible occurrence of 
the circumiBtances with which he is busied* 
Where this is effected, he feels all the pleasure 
of a living intimacy with both ; and, though 
it may be necessai^, to the plot of the author's 
story, that one or more of its actors should, 
at the conclusion, be consigned to the tomb ^ 
yet the reader, till he reaches its close, has still 
the gratifying impression, that he is at present 
engaged with existing beings, with whom he 
can reciprocate his feelings, and on whom he 
can hang his affections. But very di&rent 
is the effect on his mind, where a previous 
notice announces to him that the character is 

already no more, which he is called upon tP 
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love OF i^mire* The dream of fancy which 
realises the fictioQt is at once darkened by a 
cloud that shrouds it to the last* Those 
warm impulses, and agreeable associations^ 
which can only be awakened by the lovely 
living subject, must either be dormant and 
unsummoned, or» if excited, are instantly 
chilled by the painful thought, that theimagi-^ 
naiy being is no longer an object either of 
sentiment or feeling. As far as regards the 
novel before us, the omission of the insinuation 
of Diana Vernon being dead at the time of 
the recital ; or, a single sentence implying that 
she was still in life, and participating with the 
narrator in the repose of tranquil years, after 
a troubled and eventful career ; would have 
thrown sunshine on ^very incident in which 
this delightful character is concerned, and have 
precluded the impression of sadness and regret, 
that is now connected with every mention of 
her name« 

The Black Dwarf is a coin of a small but 
bright surface, evidently minted by the same 
powerful hand which manufactured the pre* 
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ceding novels. The story involves mnch 
improbability, but teems with such frequent 
expositions of simple nature, and pure human 
feelings, as invest it with a semblance of truth, 
that charms the imagination into a ready belief 
of the reality of the narrative. One passage of 
affecting simplicity is, perhaps, without a rival 
in this department of English composition, 
unless it be the scene in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, where, in the prison, (after the doctor's 
struggle with his tumultuous feelings, on his 
son George's committal for murder,) he 
prostrates his soul in submission to the Divine 
dispensations. Hobbie is rushing out to 
recover, or revenge, his captured love. " A 
true friend, indeed : God bless him !" exclaimed 
Hobbie, <' let's on and away, and take the 
chase after him.*' ^ O, my child, before you 
run on danger, let me but hear you say. His 
will be done !* " Urge me not, mother : not 
now." He was rushing out, when, looking 
back, he observed his grandmother make a 
mute attitude of affliction* He turned hastily, 
threw himself into her arms, and said — " Yes, 
mother, I can say, His will be done, since it 
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will comfort you." • May He go forth — may 
He go forth with you, my dear bairn ; and 
O, may He give you cause to say, on your 
return. His name be praised V* 

The tale of Old Mortality would, 
unquestionably, be the best of our author*8 
productions, if it were not almost as defective 
in taste, as it is paramount in power. Nothing 
can exceed the vivacity of its descriptions, the 
energy of its diction, and the dreadness of its 
pathos : but, from beginning to end, it is all 
gloom,, sadness, and horror, with no bright 
point to exhilarate the spirit, and relieve the 
mind. When Mrs. Sheridan, the authoress 
of the " Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph,*' 
sent the manuscript of her work to Dr. 
Johnson, the sage read and returned it to the 
lady, with this observation : ^^ I know not,, 
^ Madam, that you have a right, upon mcyral 
principles^ to make your readers suffer ,so 
much.'** Whether the same doubt will apply 
to the novel under consideration, we will not 
take upon us to determine; but, as far as taste 

* Watkins's Memoirs of R« B. SheridaD, v. i. p. 79. 
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is eonceniedy theire can be no doubt, that $ 
long, unbroken, fictitious narrative of human 
woes is not only unpleasant, but revolting to 
it; more especially, when such images are 
presented and dwelt upon, as youth and 
beauty emaciated by £imine, in the case of 
Edith Bellenden, after the siege of the Tower 
of TuUietudlem ; or, as sincere, though wild, 
enthusiasm, suffering, but defying, the most 
horrid punishment, in the picture of Macbriar, 
submitted to the question, in the face of the 
court at Edinburgh. 

But, if our author stand acquitted of in« 
(ringing a moral principle, in thus rendering 
fiction the instrum^it of torture to feeling, 
he cannot, we think, escape the more serious 
charge of violating truth and justice, in the 
novel of Old Mortality, by the character 
which he has ^ven of the Covenanters, and the 
attributes with which he has invested them. 

The fiict, indeed, is, that piety in itself is 
not pctureaque: it may ''point a moral,'' 
but it will not " adorn a tale.*' To be ren.. 
dered striking, it must be caricatured ; and 

the author has had recourse to the most un- 
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justifiable misrepresentatiou of TDahQersp, midl 
jnotivesy and actions, In order to r^ii^e that 
laughy or e^^cite that indignation, against tbe99 
religionists, which naked f^ets and re^ ev^t» 
could never have generated* Surely he must 
have kuowu, and ought to have acknowledged^ 
that, while fanaticism and fury inflamed sqiqc 
individuals of the number, such as C^m^ronf 
and Hack^toun, and Cargill, ^^^ Hall^ the 
genendity of them, more especially of the 
persecuted Presbyterian?, were men of sobriety 
and peace. Unquestionably, be 'wm aware 
that the most atrocious act committed by them 
(the murder of Archbishop Sharp) was not, as 
he implies, a premeditated one, but a deed of 
hasty vengeance* the result ef a casual meetr 
ing between some of the most inflamed 
Cameronians (who were already outlawed, and 
hunted like beasts of prey) and this unworthy 
prelate, one of their most ferocious perser 
cutors. It must have been in his i^collection, 
that arms were not resorted to by the CovCf- 
nanters, -till the cruelties inflicted on them 
had become altogether intolerable; and the 
Crown had forfeited all claim to their ajle* 
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giiEtnce, by trampling on those rights of con* 
science, property, and person, the protection 
of which, on the part of the governor, is the 
only rational foundation of civil obedience. 
He must have been sensible, while he was 
ridiculing some of these unfortunate but 
high-principled men, and inspiring di^st 
against others, that the world had not, for 
ages, seen a great body of people more devoted 
to God, more sincere in their faith, more holy 
in their lives, or more inoffensive in their man- 
ners, till they were goaded into madness by 

'< Lean famine, quart'ring steel, and climbing fire :" 

and should have felt, that, however mistaken 
in opinion, or eccentric in conduct, many of 
them might have been, yet the greatness of 
their sufferings, and the heroic fortitude with 
which they were endured, if they could not 
awaken commiseration and respect, ought, 
at least, to have shielded them from derision 
and calumny. It is no trifling aggravation of 
the author's fault, also, that to heighten the 
absurdity or turpitude of the Covenanters in 
the opinion of his reader, he has attributed 
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to their persecutors traits of character of th« 
most opposite description ; and while he repre« 
sents the conscientious sufferer, M^Kail, 
under the name of Macbriarj speaking and 
acting through his life, and in his death, as a 
wild and furious fanatic ; he arrays Claverkouse 
with all those graces of person and manners, 
which ever attract regard, if they do not con«^ 
ciliate esteem. But how contradictory to all 
this is the real fact ! The former, when he was 
** hunted to the death,'' breathed his last sigh 
with these feelings in his heart, and these 
expressions on his lips — ** Farewell, sun, and 
moon, and stars ! farewell, kindred and friends! 
farewell, world and time ! farewell, weak and 
frail body ! Welcome, eternity ! welcome, an* 
gels and saints! welcome. Saviour of the world! 
and welcome, God the judge of all !'' And 
CafgiUj another victim of the same descrip* 
tion, thus addressed his fellow prisoners, when 
about to suflfer— " Dear friends ! notwith- 
standing the unjustness of your sentence, go 
not into eternity with indignation against your 
enemies on your own account* Neither let 
the goodness of the cause which ye suffer for« 
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be the foundation of your confidence in God; 
for were the action never so good, and per- 
formed without the least &iling, (which is not 
incident to human infirmity,) it could never be 
a cause of obtaining mercy.^ Let us compare 
these sentiments and this behaviour with one 
among the many bloody deeds of the courteous 
and attractive Claverhowe ; and then deter- 
mine, whether the different parties have had 
common poetical justice awarded to them in 
the tale of " Old Mortality/* ** In the 
beginning of May, 1685, Alexander Feden 
eame to the house of John Brown and Mariou 
Weir, whom he married before he went to^ 
Ireland, where he staid all night ; and in the 
morning, when he took farewell, he came out 
of the door, saying to himself, • Poor woman 1 
a fearful morning I* twice over ; * a dark misty 
morning 1* The next morning, between five 
and six hours, the said John Brown, having 
per&rmed the worship of God in his family, 
was going, with a spade in his hand, to make 
ready some peat ground ; the mist being very 
dark, he knew not, until cruel and bloody 
Claverhouse compassed him with three troops 
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of horse, brought him to hk hoase* and ther^ 
examined him ; who, though he was a mm of 
a stammering speech, yet answered him dis** 
tinctly and solidly ; which made Claverhou^ 
to examine those whom he had taken to be 
his guides across, the muirs, if ever they hesf^ 
him preach ? They answered, ^ No, qo, h^ 
was never a preacher/ He said, ^J£%elm 
i^ver preached, meikle he has prayed in Im 
time/ He said to John, ^ Go to your prayers, 
' for you shall immediately die/ When he 
was praying, Claverhouse interrupted Him 
three times : one time that he stopt him* h^ 
was pleading that the Lord would spare it 
remnant, and not make a full end ia the d^ 
of his anger. Claverhouse said, ^ I gave you 
time to pray, and you are beginning to preach/ 
He turned about upon his knees, and m^f 
* Sir, you know neither the nature of preach- 
ing or praying, that call this preaching }' 
then continued without confusion. When 
ended, Claverhouse said, ^ Take good^night of 
your wife and children/ His wife standing 
by, with her child in her arms that she had 
brought forth unto him, and another child of 
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his first wife's, he came to her, and sn^ 
< Now, Marion, the day is come that I told 
you would come, when I first spake to you oi 
marrying me/ She said, ^ Indeed, John, I 
can willingly part with you/ * Then,' he 
said, * this is all I desire : I have no more to 
do but die/ He kissed his wife and bairns, 
and wished purchased and promised blessings 
to be multiplied upon them, and his blessing. 
Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to shoot him: 
the most part of the bullets came, upon his 
head, which scattered his brains upon the 
ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, ' What 
thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman ?* 
She said, ^ I ever thought much of him, and 
now as much ever/ He said, ^ It were justice 
to lay thee beside him/ She said, * If ye were 
permitted, I doubt not but your cruelty would 
go that length ; but how will ye make answer 
for this morning's work?' He said, ^ To 
man I can be answerable ; and for God, I will 
lake him in my own hand/ Claverhouse 
mounted his horse, and marched, and left her 
with the corpse of her dead husband lying 
there: she set the bairn on the groundi and 
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gathered his brains, and tied up his head, and 
straighted his body, and covered him in her 
plaid i and sat dpwn, and wept over him/'* 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian deserves 
the character of simplea: munditiis better, 
perhaps, than any other of our author's works. 
It is more tender and domestic ; appealing to 
the heart and affections, in the most gentle, 
but irresistible Wanner. Piety, also, is treated 
with some civility in the characters of Jeanie 
Deans and her father. It is worthy of obser- 
vation, however, that this compliment (as 
judicious as well deserved) is paid by the 
author to the established Kirk qfhis country. 

The Bride ot Lammermoor is highly 
poetical, picturesque, and sublime. Too 
horrible, however, for amusement, and, we 
may add, for improvement. The author has 
called to the aid of his tale those awful beings, 

*' Who stopp'd the mooDt and oall'd the embody'd shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimm'ring glades ; 

• Alexander Peden's Life, quoted by Scott, Bor- 
der Minst Tol. It. p. 95. 
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Hade vkdoiiM; febties round tfaem riae. 
And airy spectres skim before their eyes ; 
Of talismans and sigils kheinr tbe po^^r, 
And oarefal waldfa'd the planetary honri'^ 

and they hare obeyed his summons, and done 
his bidding, ^ if they had been awakened by 
the roice of Shakespeare. 

A Legend of MoNtROSE borrows its chief 
interest from the exhibition of that singular 
privilege, or rather misfortune, said to be 
inherent in many of the Highlanders, to which 
Thomsoli so elegantly alludes : 

** As i^h6n a shepherd of the fiebrid isles, 
Flac'd fat amid tiie mehrndtoly mafa, 
(WheOnr i( be tone foncy hint begniles. 
Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied to our senses plain,) 
Sees> on the naked hit! or valley l6W, 
The tirMist in ocesm Phoebns dips his wain^, 
A t«sl laBsembly moving ta and fro ; 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous shew.'* 

It affords One stmong many other happy 
instances, in which the author has made the 
local superstitions of his country subservient 
to the purpose of grand, gloomy, and appal- 
ling description. The cfXily quarrel which nt 
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feel With tlie xtavely arises from the vmtefi 
invincible dislike to the Covenanters ; which 
educes him into s false representittion of the 
character of James Marquis of Argyle, ^ the 
champion" of the Scotch Puritans. The 
picture of this nobleman in the ^^ L^end" 
is that of a dark and systematically cruel chief* 
tain, without honour, gelierdsity^ and even 
common manly spirit ; but history vindicates 
his claim to very opposite quattties. It teltf 
us, that he was ** the first character of the age^ 
for political coinrage and conduct }" that he 
was exemplary in private, and great in public, 
life ; that he fought like a hero, and (when 
brought to the block by the perfidy of Monk) 
^d like a christian. 

The Pirate is altogether a failure ^ ot» 
St» Ronan's Wsll we have already given a 
note} and RedgadntleTi the last of the 
unknown author's stories, netninds ui of the 
war-horse in his decrepitude, divested of his 
sumptuous trappings, and shrunk in his goodly 
atature; but, ever and anon, erecdng hk ct&gbf 
inflating his nostrOi flashing five from bis eye» 



End evincing, by his high-bom air» that, 
though his ** occupation's gone," he was, 
heretofore, the glory of the battle, and the 
pledge of certain victory. 

That the taste of the public has been 
greatly improved by the series of novels be- 
fore us, cannot admit of dispute. A new 
spuit of strong sense, real feeling, and natural 
action, has been infused into this species of 
composition, which all successive novelists 
must attempt to catch, or be content to sink 
mto immediate neglect. A model of lan- 
guage has been exhibited, energetic in expres- 
sion, glowing in diction, and pregnant with 
meaning, which has already supplanted, and 
will for ever exclude, the mawkish and feeble, 
or the inflated and unnatural, stile of the com- 
mon run of English novels : a model, which 
we may venture to predict will continue to be 
admired and imitated to the very extinc^on 
of our vernacular tongue. 

Whether the public feeling and senti»- 
MENT have been improved to a similar extent 
with its taste, by our author's works, is a ques- 
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tion of a more serious naturei and not to be 
answered in so satisfactory a manner. We 
are not inclined to be harsh ; but it is impera- 
tive upon us to say, that if the christian faith 
be any thing more than a human Jigment^ 
and the statute book of its ordinances be really 
from God, the public reverence for both must 
be impaired, by his almost constantly associat- 
ing the profession and appearance of holiness 
(whether assumed or sincere, matters not for 
the objection) with ludicrous, degrading, or 
disgusting circumstances ; and by his rash, 
reckless, and perpetual use of scripture quota* 
tions, on base, vulgar, or ridiculous occasions. 
That such an effect could be anticipated by 
him, it is impossible to suppose. The end 
contemplated was, doubtless, harmless mirth ; 
but the means made use of are the instruments 
of death ; and when the madman in scripture, 
who ^^ casteth firebrands and arrows, saith. 
Am not I in sport ?'' we do not read that the 
absence of bad intention is received as an 
excuse for the wanton employment of such 
mischievous weapons. 

VOL. III. T 
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As to our ituthdr's politkal principksj m 
would rather speak negatiyely» than endeavour 
to analyze them, or predict their probable in- 
fluence on public SENTIMENT ; since they are 
to be inferred from the general tone and spirit 
of his noTclSy rather than gatliered from any 
direct avowals or formal propositions. To us 
they appear to have nothing in common with 
those of Milton, or Locke, or Sydney, or 
Russell. If, therefore, these illustrious men 
were wrong in their abstract noticms on this 
subject, our author is right in his political 
creed ; and his amusing works may then be 
considered in the light of an useful anti- 
dote to their prejudices : since they breathe, 
throughout, that bland^ narcotic Toryism^ I 
which (like the bat lulling with its wings while 
it sucks the blood) only requires to become 
general in a free country, in order to extinguish 
all popular affection for civil and religious 

LIBERTY. 
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